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—boat-power 
at its best 


iain aphe™i and water- 
craft offer new joys 
since Evinrude has perfected 
this light, quiet, compact, 
‘twin’ motor. 


One pull of the Easy Starter 
and your boat glides smooth- 
lyaway. Nonoise—justalow 
hum asthe miles slip swiftly 
astern. No vibration—the 
steady, unthrobbing drive 
tells of perfect engineering 
—exact balance of parts— 
trueEvinrudeworkmanship. 


Both cylinders fire at the same 
time—neutralize each other—no 
vibration. Magneto-in-flywheel 
—no batteries—instant starting. 
AutomaticReverse. Tilt-Up pre- 
vents damage by snags or shal- 
lows. Finished in aluminum and 
nickel--a beauty. And you knowit’s 
right becauseit’s a genuine Evinrude. 


























See your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer today about the Evin- 
rude line of detachable and built- 
in motors. Write for new catalog, 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


172 EVINRUDE BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif, 


Weighs Only 40 lbs. 
but it’s Sturdy 
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Consists of: 1 Burch Special Auto Camping Tent with can- 
vas floor; 1 Burch Folding Steel Double Ideal Spring Bed; 
2 Camp Chairs with backs; 1 Folding Gasoline Stove; 1 Fold- 
ing Table; 1 Water Bag; 1 Wash Basin; 1 Dunnage Bag. 


Burch Nine-piece 
Auto Camp Outfit 48 


Just the Type of Compact 
Equipment for Two Persons 





The Burch outfits are designed and built out here in the 
West where thousands enjoy the thrill of the open road 
and the freedom of camp life, and where camp outfits 
must make good. Enable you to make or strike camp 
in a hurry. 


Before You Buy a Camping 
or Touring Outfit, Get the 
Burch Catalog—lIt’s Free 


The BURCH LINE includes everything useful and needed for 
the camp, including tents of any size or kind for any size party. 
The Burch Catalog tells you about all of them. We send it 
gladly if you give us your name and address. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 





132 Burch Building PUEBLO, COLO. 








Burch DeLuxe Balloon 
Cloth One-Pole Tent 


EZY to Put Up 
EZY to Take Down 
EZY to Pack and Carry 


We show this waterproof tent at the left—the lightest, roomiest, 
handiest tent on the market. Has water-proof floor cloth, bobi- 
nette door with two extra door flaps, and uses but one pole, which 
operates like an umbrella supporting the top. Holds two double 
beds or cots, with extra center room, 


Though styled after the old Egyptian tents, this is a 1923 Burch 
model. Ask us about it. 
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No matter how shallow the 
water, the Liberty Motor will 
drive your boat well up on 
the shore. 











Goes through weeds like an eel 
where even oars cannot get 
through. 












No leaning over stern of boat 
to attach a Liberty Motor. 
Fust fasten it to the boat on 
shore. Then shove out and off 


you go. 
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Complete 


*€ Drives Your Boat 


Where’er twill Float’ 
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Where eer twill Float 


UNKEN logs, rocks and other hidden obstructions hold no dangers 
for the Caille Liberty Motor. The propeller automatically rises over 
these while continuing to drive the boat at normal speed. It is impossible 


to do this with any other rowboat motor. 


And the Caille Liberty Motor is a “bear cat”’ for 
weeds. No matter how thick they may be, it just 
snakes its way through like an eel. Shallows, too, 
mean nothing in the life of this little Trojan. “‘Drives 
your boat where’er ’twill float.” You need no pier 
for the Caille Liberty Motor will drive your boat 
well upon the shore whenlanding and you can attach 
it to the boat on shore when starting out. These 
are all exclusive Caille Liberty Motor features. No 
motor of the old vertical type can meet these claims. 

When it comes to speed and power you can’t beat 
the Caille Liberty. And its motorcycle control makes 
it the easiest motor in the world to oper: ite. Easily 
carried and so simple in design that we can sell it 
complete for $75.00—a mere fraction of the price of 
old type motors. Don’t buy until you see the Caille 
catalog. A postal card brings you the best rowboat 
motor news you ever read. 

Catalog also shows the famous Caille Five- 


Speed Motor — the highest development 
in a vertical type rowboat motor 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6224 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


“No Danger From Stumps 
or Sunken Logs” 


rille Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: 
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A pleased Caille user, 
Dr. V. W. Woop 





LIBERTY MOTOR 


PATENTS PENDING 


for Row Boats 
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\X THEN in doubt, pick the tackle with a 
world-wide reputation of dependability. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today to The teers eee Company, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Steel Fishing Rods |} 
“W__Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines? 
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Packing-up scene on the Jack Pine River 





In a Game Paradise of the Canadian 


OME fond dreams come true; at least 

one of mine did last August, when I re- 
ceived a telegram from Thad T. Sweek, who 
is a successful business man and a well- 
known outdoor sportsman of Seattle, Wash., 
and whom I have had the pleasure of hunt- 
ing with in the Steens Mountains and Blue 
Mountains of Oregon on different occasions 
in previous years. It read something like 
this: “Victor and I have completed arrange- 
ments for a big game hunt in the Northern 
Canadian Rockies. Victor unable to go. 
Will you join me? All expenses paid.” 

| am not going to tell you what my answer 
was, but on August 27th I left my home in 
Pendleton, Ore., and arrived in Seattle the 
next morning at 7:30. I telephoned to 
Il\ad’s apartments and informed him that I 
was on the job, and for him to send down 
about ten of his best pack horses and get 
my dunnage bags, guns, ammunition, etc. 
H« immediately informed me that the only 
thing that he had in the way of a pack 
horse was his Cadillac, but inasmuch as he 
was not dressed, the best thing for me to 

would be to grab a taxi, which I did. 

; was the first time that I had seen him 
fur two years, at which time I shot ducks 
’ ‘h him and his partner, Victor Elfendahl, 
their private duck pond near Seattle. 
V cen he met me at the door he was about 


492 =x 


Rockies 


J. H. Estes 


half thru with his morning shave, which 
was completed about one hour later, after 
he had shown me his 6.50 mm. and 8 mm. 
imported Mannlichers, ammunition, etc. 
Two days were spent in Seattle, getting 
together all the necessary clothing, medicine 
and everything that a man usually needs on 
a trip of this kind, and we left on the 11:30 
boat on the night of August 29th, arriving 
in Vancouver, B. C., the next morning at 
8 a.m. We spent two days in Vancouver, 
attending the horse races and finished our 
shopping. We were just like a couple of 
wood rats. We would just about get up to 
our rooms in the Vancouver Hotel when one 
of us would think of something else that we 
might need, and down we would go and 
make another purchase. On our very last 
trip to the rooms, while waiting for the ele- 
vator, I noticed that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany had a large display of their goods in 
a glass case near-by, and among other things 
there was a large pink-colored ostrich feather 
fan. I called Thad over and said, “Now you 
have bought everything in Seattle and Van- 


couver that you thought we would need, but 
here is one thing that I am sure we will 
need badly,” and pointed at the fan, and for 
the moment he took me seriously and said, 
“Why the fan?” I told him that I was sure 
that we would need it to fan the ankles of 
the grizzlies after we had run them some 
distance toward camp. 

We took the Canadian National Railway 
out of Vancouver at 7:45 p.m. on August 
3lst and arrived at a place called Mount 
Bobson Platform the next day at 4:45 p.m., 
where we were met by Walter (Curley) 
Cochrane, head guide and packer, and John- 
nie Moyee, Indian guide and packer, with 
two pack horses. After explaining to them 
which of the packages to be “careful” with, 
they packed up our stuff and piloted us 
down to camp about a quarter of a mile 
away, where Jack Jensen, the cook, had a 
nice feed all ready for us. 

Their outfit consisted of nine pack horses 
and five saddle horses, which were owned 
by Donald (Curley) Phillips of Jasper, 
Alberta, who is one of the largest and best 
known outfitters in the northern country. 
That knew Curley Cochrane very well, as 
Curley had guided him on a spring bear 
hunt the year before in the same territory 
for a period of twenty days. I found Curley 
to be a Scotch-Irishman, very witty and 
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The author and ‘‘Grandpa”’ 


chock-full of funny sayings and interesting 
experiences, but never exaggerating the 
facts. Jack Jensen, the cook, was a very 
quiet, unassuming kind of a fellow and very 
conscientious in everything that he said and 
did. Johnnie Moyee, the Indian, who was 
nearly 60 years old, was also very quiet and 
only talked when spoken to. 

After partaking of Jack’s wonderful feed 
we, like all other hunters, began to look 
over each other’s guns and talk about them, 
when Thad turned to Johnnie and _ said, 
“Johnnie, where is your gun?” He said, 
“Home.” Well, the thought of a guide going 
out on a forty-day hunting trip with his 
gun “home” struck us as being rather funny, 
and this joke was materially added to when 
a little later someone asked Johnnie where 
his horse was that he rode last year, and he 
gave the same answer—‘“home.” 

We were camped on the Fraser River near 
the head, and about four miles from the 
foot of Mt. Robson, which is 13,700 feet 
high. This mountain is one of the many 
wonderful scenes of the Rockies, and the 
railroad company always stops its trains for 
five minutes in order to give its passengers 
an opportunity to look at it. 


The Hargraves Brothers, who are guides 
and outfitters, owned the place where we 
were camped, and we used their saddle 
house and corrals for packing-up purposes. 
This was my first experience on a big game 
hunt, and you can imagine how interested 
I was after being dropped off into the 
jungles of the Rockies, in my eagerness to 
swallow up my quota of the wonderful 
scenery that surrounded me, in my effort to 
set in line with the cafeteria style in which 
the meals were served in the kitchen, and 
the circus-like manner in which the boys 
packed up the horses. 

On the morning of September 2nd at 10:30 
we were all packed up and on our way, full 
of anticipation of what we were going to 
see and do. Our whole course was northerly 
and along the line that divided British 
Columbia and Alberta, and on the summit 
of the Rockies. After three hours’ travel 
we were confronted with what is called the 
Village of a Thousand Falls, almost count- 
less: streams fingering their way down the 
huge mountain sides, being fed by the large 
glaciers lying on top of the mountains. Then 
on to Emperor Falls and Berg Lake, lying 
at the base of Mt. Robson, camping at Rob- 


son Pass, seventeen miles from the Starting 
point. All the water from this point op 
drained into the Arctic Ocean instead of the 
Pacific. 

We were delayed here until the morning 
of the 4th, when we started down the Big 
Smoky River, and at 2 p.m. I got my firs 
thrill. Looking up on the high mountain 
side I saw something white. I said to my 
partner,‘ Those white things look like goats,” 
He said, “Johnnie, what are those white 
things?” Johnnie replied, “He’s goats.” 
There were fourteen of them, and, of course, 
I wanted to stop and start working on them, 
but when I yelled to Curley, who was up 
in the lead of the pack train, he immediately 
informed me that we were in Jasper Park, 
which is a National Park, and you know 
what that means. At 3:20 I saw four more 
bill goats, and at 4:10 I saw three more. 
This had begun to get on my nerves, as | 
knew that we were out of the park, and 
when I called Curley’s attention to it he 
gave me to understand that it meant noth. 
ing to him in his young life, and advised 
me to hang onto myself, otherwise I would 
have the “goatereetis” before we would get 
back. We camped that night on Glacier 
Creek where it emptied into the Big Smoky 
River. 

The next day we traveled up Glacier Creek 
and over a mountain called Bess’s Shoulder, 
and another called Jack Pine Pass, the first 
being 7,500 feet high and the second 7,650 
feet, according to our barometer. We had 
a snowfall of five inches that day, and were 
verv glad when we dropped down on the 
Jack Pine River, where we camped that 
night. 

The next morning Johnnie and I went 
hunting together and Thad and Curley went 
together. The first thing that they intro- 
duced us to was a fine, large, juicy moun- 
tain covered with five inches of snow that 
took us two hours to climb. We separated 
when we reached the top, Johnnie and | 
going one way and Thad and Curley the 
other. About the first animals that I ran 
into was a bunch of ground hogs. The 
guides called them “whistlers.” They say 
they make fine grizzly bear feed, and when 
they whistle it reminds one of a traffic cop 
on a street crossing. They had me stopping 
and starting for some time until I got used 
to them. At 1:45 p.m. Johnnie asked, 
“You see’m caribou?” I looked up and saw 
a cow, a two-year-old and a calf about 300 
yards away. I stood and looked at them 
for some time, as I realized that I did not 
want any of them. Johnnie says, “Maybe 
see’m bull pretty soon,” and at just 2 o’clock 
I looked over a slight raise on the moun- 
tain side and saw what I thought was 4 
fine bull. I showed it to him, and at the 
same time I asked him if I should shoot 
him. He immediately pulled me down on 
my knees and told me to slip up closer, 
which I did. The animal was about 200 
yards away, standing in the very beautilul, 
grassy, and what is called the Alpland part 
of the mountain. I pulled for his shoulder, 
and down he went, but he jumped up just 
as quickly as he went down. I asked Joln- 
nie if I should shoot him again, and he said, 
“Yes.” And the very same thing happened 
the second and third shots. By this time | 
started to run toward him, and when I got 
within about fifty feet of him he got up 
again. Johnnie shouted, “Shoot him again, 
and I asked, “Where the devil shall I shoot 
him?” He said, “Shoot him right there, 
pointing at his own shoulder, and for ‘ne 
fourth time I had to shoot that bull caribou 
in order to keep him from running off down 
a big mountain, as, where he was standing, 
he would only have to take about three 
jumps until he would have been out of siz 
and going away from camp. And Johnnie 
realized what it meant to carry the trop®y 
back up the mountain. This was the first 
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big animal that I had ever shot, and I 
wanted to play the cinch on bagging him. 

| learned two things about big game hunt- 
ing at this time. The first is, that you 
should take no chances on your game travel- 
ing after it is hit, as a man is hunting for 
trophies as well as meat. The second is, 
that such animals can certainly carry lots 
of lead. I found that my first 220-grain bul- 
let had started in at the right shoulder and 
came out the left hip, breaking the hip 
bone. Two of the other bullets had gone 
thru his shoulder and one thru his neck. 
I was shooting Winchester ammunition in a 
30 U. S. 06 model Winchester gun, which 
I had bought new just before I left my 
home. Johnnie shouldered and carried in 
his pack sack all the good meat, after tying 
the head and horns on my back, and we 
started at 4 p.m. for camp. Altho it was a 
2l-pointer, I found that it was much smaller 
than what I was able to get later on. After 
five hours of almost steady travel, and a 
portion of it in darkness, we reached camp, 
where my partner was anxiously waiting; 
and | must say it was quite a relief to us. 

The next day we moved down the Jack 
Pine about twelve miles to what is called 
the Proctor and Pratt camp, and on our 
road down we saw a big, fine moose way up 
on the mountain side at 1:10 p.m., and at 
1:20 we saw another fine moose on the op- 
posite side of the mountain, but they were 
both moving and were too far away to 
attempt to get. 


On the morning of September llth we 
were camped at what is called the Donald 
McDonald camp, and I went hunting with 
Curley, and Thad went with Johnnie. At 
10 a.m. I noticed two caribou dart into the 
timber above us, and I called Curley’s atten- 
tion. We sat on a log for a few minutes, 
smoking, when all at once the two caribou 
came out of the timber about sixty feet 
from us and stood there and looked us over. 
Curley said, “Get your camera,” and when 
I got ready to snap it they had moved away 
about 150 feet, and being a very poor hand 
with a camera, I only succeeded in getting 
a very dim picture of them. About 11 a.m. 
we boiled the tea pail, and I want to say 
right here that if you ever go hunting up 
North you sure want to learn to drink tea, 
as that is their long suit—strong tea. 

After climbing to the top of a high range 
of mountains we looked down into a perfect 
basin, and I saw seven caribou grazing 
around. After looking them over with our 
glasses, we decided that one of them had a 
very fine set of antlers. By the time we got 
down into the basin near them they had all 
laid down. We sneaked up within about 150 
yards of them, where we could look over a 
knoll down onto them. Curley says, “I can’t 
see the one that you call ‘Grand Pa,’ but he 
must be there, so we'll raise up and when 
they start out I'll pick him out thru the 
glasses.” We raised up, and out they came 
from under the hill. Curley yelled, “That’s 
the big bull behind—shoot him”; and I 
started working on him. 


I shot four times and nothing stopped. I 
looked at Curley and he dropped his glasses 
and looked at me. I am not permitted under 
the law to tell you all that I said to him, 
but among other things, “I hit that bird the 
third shot”—but he wouldn’t agree with me. 
We were standing watching them run, when 
all at once I noticed that “Grand Pa” had 
stopped and began to lie down about a quar- 
ter of a mile away. I felt better then, and 
Curley began to weaken ‘in his argument 
and conceded that Grand Pa was a very sick 
man. We sneaked up to within about fifty 
feet of him, when he raised up, and I shot 
him again in order to settle the argument. 
We found that I had shot him clear thru 
just back of the shoulder while he was run- 
ning, which tends to show that he had some 
ability to stand punishment. 
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Upper—Mr. Thad T. Sweek and sheep 
Lower—Author and guide with goat 


I was very proud of “Grand Pa,” as he 
had a very fine set of horns and a very long, 
whitish-colored mane, which is charactéristic 
of the Osborne caribou. The woodland, 
which was the kind I had killed a few days 
before, is darker and much smaller as a rule. 

Curley skinned out the cape, put the head 
in the pack sack, and after “boiling the tea 
pail” again we started back to camp at 
about 4 p.m., taking time about “toting” 
my very fine trophy, arriving in camp at 8 
p.m. That was the end of a perfect day. 

Thad reported that he and Johnnie had 
seen fourteen caribou ia four different bands, 
and two cow moose, none of them desirable 
as a trophy, and as a result he had had no 
shooting. 

The next day, while on the trail over to 


Sheep Creek camp, we saw a large timber 
wolf about 600 yards away. I told Thad to 
“knock him off,” as up to the present I had 
had all the shooting. He dropped off his 
horse and started working on him, but no 
hit’em. Just while he was shooting at the 
wolf a cute little black cub bear came run- 
ning to beat the band exactly in the same 
little gap in the cliff where, a few seconds 
before, the wolf was seen “pickin’ em up 
and layin’ °em down” in quick succession. 
He was allowed to go on his way to safety, 
altho a badly scared bear. Thad put three 
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The author and guide with their 
winter furs 


quick shots very uncomfortably 
close to him, just to see him 
travel, and it was funny to see 
that little fellow scratch gravel. 

It was thirty-six days from 
the time we started until we 
got back to the railroad, and 
the only time I ever “fanned 
out” was on the 13th day of 
September, when Thad and I 
hunted with Johnnie out from 
our camp on Sheep Creek. How- 
ever, I don’t -ttribute it to the 
unlucky “13,” as I consider that 
I was very lucky all the way 
thru, in view of the fact that I 
only actually hunted five days 
on foot during the whole trip. 
The rest of my hunting was 
done riding along the trail ahead 
of the pack train. 

On the morning of the 14th, while Thad, 
Johnnie and I were riding along ahead of 
the pack train, Johnnie said, “See’m baby 
moose?” Looking across a nice, grassy flat 
about 200 yards away we saw a yearling 
moose lying on the grass. We were just get- 
ting ready to take what Johnnie called a 
“plitcher” when the “baby” got up and ran 
away. Later in the afternoon we spied four 
goats lying down on the mountain side, and 
we sneaked up to within about 500 yards of 
them when they started moving out. Neither 
of us was a very good shot at that distance, 
but after talking it over fot a minute we 
agreed that shooting was the thing that we 
had come North to do, and started working 
on them. That’s about all we did, too. 


Thad finally scratched one on the knee 
and turned him around, but they kept going 
up, up until they reached the top, where 
they turned right-a-bout face, giving us the 
big slant, and I could almost hear them dis- 
cussing whether or not they would come 
back down and take our guns away from us. 
I really think they would have done so had 
they not seen Johnnie with his buckskin 
shirt. I will not attempt to tell how many 
shots we fired, as we had both left our add- 
ing machines—“home.” 

The next morning while riding along the 
trail about 9:30 I looked ahead of us about 
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fifty yards and could see a medium-sized 
woodland caribou, with fairly good horns, 
standing in a thicket. I motioned to Thad, 
but by the time he got off his horse and I 
was able to show it to him, the animal be- 
gan to move out. I wanted him to get his 
rope on first, as I had already killed two, 
but he could only get two shots, after which 
I also took two shots; but I guess we still 
had the “goatereetis” from the evening be- 
fore, as Johnnie just grinned and crawled 
back on his horse. Of course, we knew 
what that meant. 

That afternoon we received our first real 
introduction to what the Northern guides 
call a “bruley.” We call it a burn. I think 
they are the nicest things in that country— 
to stay out of. I don’t mind a baby-bruley, 
but those full-grown-ups, believe me, are 
some bruleys. 

We found ourselves at the end of the trail 
at noon on September 16th in what they call 
the sheep country, about 150 miles from the 
starting point. Some of you might wonder 
whv we had not seen any sheep along the 
trail, and the answer is, because sheep don’t 
run and are not found anywhere except 
where there is bunch grass, and this was 
the only bunch grass territory along our 
route. 
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above them, and Thad and Johnnie went 
down below and sneaked from the mouth of 
the basin up to within 400 yards of them, 
when they began to move up the mountain 
and away from me. 

Johnnie told Thad to shoot the leader, 
as he might turn them, which he did, and 
those dern goats turned and came right 
straight up within seventy-five yards of me. 
Then they must have smelled me, for they 
turned broadside to me, going straight up 
the mountain. I started shooting and at the 
fourth shot three of them were rolling down 
the mountain at one time. That scene would 
have made a fine film for a moving picture 
concern. Of course, while I was shooting 
I didn’t know my shots were proving so 
effective, or I might have quit sooner. 

Speaking of pictures—I certainly had a 
fine view of what I would call lots of game 
at the time I was crawling along that sharp- 
edged mountain that divided two basins, get- 
ting to where I figured the goats would come. 
I straddled the ridge. Looking to my left, 
I could see over in the other basin fourteen 
ewes and lambs, and looking to my right I 
could see thirty-five ewes and lambs and 
seven goats. I claim that is some picture. 

We skinned out three goats and arrived 
in camp with our winter furs around our 














Thad T. Sweek and “Anna Bell’ 


We didn’t expect to kill anything at this 
camp except sheep, and that afternoon, we 
agreed, was to be spent in exploring for 
rams. Johnnie and I located thirty-five ewes 
and lambs and seven goats back of our camp 
in a basin, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour we decided to go back home and get 
the goats the next day. 

Thad and Curley were more fortunate than 
we were. They returned to camp with a 
nice, good-sized silver-tip grizzly that meas- 
ured about seven feet. This was an agree- 
able surprise for all of us, as Curley and 
Johnnie, who had guided in that country for 
several years, had never heard of anyone 
killing a grizzly in that territory before. 
After the camp had quieted down, we de- 
cided that the next day Thad, Johnnie and 
I would go up after goats, and Curley and 
Jack would go together and look for rams. 

The mountain between us and the goats 
worried us a great deal, but we succeeded 
in reaching the top about 11 a.m. We 
looked over into the basin, and there were 
the Mr. “Bills” and the Mrs. “Ewes” and 
lambs. The goats were about 200 yards 
from the bottom of the basin, lying down, 
and we agreed to split up. I went up around 


necks, very proud of our day’s work. Jack 
and Curley reported they had located four 
fine rams about nine miles away and not 
far from where Thad had killed the grizzly 
the day before, so we took what grub we 
needed for a couple of days and a fly-tent 
and all the horses the next day and moved 
within about three miles of where they said 
the rams were. About 1 o’clock we started 
over to see Messrs. Rams, and right here I 
want to say that when you hunt sheep you 
surely have to do some climbing. Those of 
you who have hunted them will readily verify 
this statement. We traveled up, up and up 
until we reached the top. All five of us 
were together. We wouldn’t have been 
traveling en masse only Thad and I started 
ahead of the other boys. 

Jack had inkled it to Curley the day be- 
fore, that if we didn’t care, and if the play 
would come up just right, he would like 
very much to kill himself a ram. We gladly 
informed him that all that we wanted was 
one apiece, and for him to “hop to it.” He 
had a hunter’s and guide’s license, and a 
very keen eye, and as we looked over the top 
of the mountain he immediately spied a 
ram; but he was a long ways off, and we 


agreed that the four that he and Curley had 
“tied up” would be found together on the 
other side of another mountain, so we swung 
to our left a little and looked over into 
another basin and found our faithful four 
some long distance below us. 

It was up to Johnnie to do the stalking, 
so he looked the contour of the country over 
and proceeded to move my partner, who 
weighs 225, and myself, who tips the scales 
at 200, down along the side of shale rock 
mountain, where at every step we took there 
would be about five tons of loose shale rock 
move out from under us, which had a ten. 
dency to make us think more of the “double 
indemnity” feature of our life insurance 
policies. Finally, after going thru all the 
hazardous stunts of jumping from one rock 
to another like a couple of big monkeys, 
we got within about sixty yards of the four 
rams. 

Thad said, “You shoot first and play the 
cinch on one, and then we will both work 
on them after that.” I knocked off one of 
them, and as they ran away he shot one, 
but it didn’t stop. We had it always under- 
stood with Johnnie that any time either of 
us would get our rope on game, and it 
looked like it was going to get away, that 
he was to start shooting. This he did just 
as soon as Thad had crippled his sheep—in 
fact, we were all shooting until they got out 
of sight, but Thad’s bullet was the only one 
that took effect. Johnnie and I ran after 
them. 

It is no use telling you who was in the 
lead, as Johnnie had on moccasins and only 
weighed about 140 pounds. As good luck 
would have it, they ran around a point and 
into sight of Jack, who was hidden on top 
of a ridge across a flat from them, and he 
began to shoot. He crippled one and the 
other two ran back toward Johnnie and me, 
and we finished killing Thad’s crippled one 
while Jack was finishing up his cripple. 
Everything came out just as if it had been 
made to order. 

After we breathed a little and took some 
pictures, I said to my partner, after looking 
up at the big, high mountain that took up 
practically all of the space between us and 
camp, “I believe I would feel better if we 
were on the other side of this mountain.” 
He said, “I quite agree with you, but the 
jury is still out as to whether or not I am 
going to make it tonight.” 

Curley started out with his usual cunning, 
resourceful way of decoying fat men up a 
mountain by getting about thirty feet head 
and all the time telling us of what fine 
trophies we had secured, etc., and at 7:30 
we reached camp. Jack and Johnnie had 
gone on ahead, and had a fine feed almost 
ready upon our arrival. There was a real 
punch in our “after-dinner” talks that even- 
ing, as we now had secured that much 
coveted trophy—the mountain sheep. 

The horn base on Thad’s sheep measured 
153% inches in circumference, while Jack’s 
and mine were just a little smaller. Never- 
theless they were highly satisfactory. While 
Thad and I laid around camp the next day 
the boys took the pack horses and packed 
in the heads together with all the meat, as 
it is a very rare dish, and we made it 4 
point to use it all. 

The next morning while Curley was ou! 
after the horses he got quite a “kick” out 
of watching a yearling bull moose. At first 
the youngster got scared at Curley, then ran 
almost into the horses, after which he must 
have decided that he was surrounded by 
enemies and then stuck his head in a clump 
of brush and stood there until Curley ¢0! 
too close for comfort, and then made 2 
straight shoot for the tall timber. We ¢°! 
back to headquarters camp that day about 
1 p.m. After taking on a good feed, and 
while the boys were skinning out and fixing 
up the trophies, Jack looked up on top ° 
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a large mountain across the creek from camp 
and saw a fine big ram, which apparently 
had nothing to do but to give us the once 
over. Being all “fed up” on sheep, naturally 
we didn’t bother it. ; 

Packers refuse to move camp while it is 
raining or snowing on account of making 
the horses’ backs sore when the saddles are 
put on while the horses are wet, and as a 
result we had to stay in camp the next day 
on account of snow. That afternoon it 
cleared off, and while Johnnie was down the 
creek cutting out the trail, he heard some- 
thing give a big snort about fifty yards away. 
Hurrying to the spot where the noise came 
from, he discovered that what he called a 
“crizzle bear” had come to the water’s edge, 
and hearing the noise from Johnnie’s axe, 
had turned squarely around and beat it 
down the trail. Johnnie rushed back to the 
camp and told us about it. I grabbed my 
gun and he and I went back to where we 
picked up the trail and followed Mr. 
“Grizzle” for two hours, but, much to my 
disappointment, we were unable to keep on 
his track and had to give it up. 

While riding along the trail ahead of the 
pack on September 24th at 11 a.m. we dis- 
covered a rather fine looking bull caribou 
ranging along a mountain side about one 
mile away, but after discussing the question 
of whether or not we would go knock him 
off, Thad ventured the statement that we 
could find others later on that would be 
closer to the trail, and we went on. About 
1:30 p.m., while riding thru a very beautiful 
meadow and around the head of a very 
pretty lake, Johnnie looked up on top of a 








Moving down the Jack Pine River 


mountain just ahead of us, and with his 
naked eye he discovered a “grizzle bear” 
leisurely walking along, apparently hunting 
for gophers. Johnnie called them “gopers.” 

At this point we were approaching the 
summit of a pass, which threw us up rather 
high in elevation, and as a result we had 
a comparatively short distance to climb to 
get to the top where “Mr. Grizzle” was. 
We rode rather fast across the meadow and 
up the mountain side to above timber-line, 
where we tied our horses and walked the 
rest of the way, which was only about 300 
yards. We approached very carefully, and 
as for myself I want to say that I was very, 
very careful. This was the very first grizzly 
bear that I had ever seen running loose on 
the range, and I am a strong believer in 
safety first. I noticed then, as I did on later 
occasions, that Johnnie was all jazzed up 
any time he was approaching the spot where 
grizzly bear were, and he would turn his 
head from one side to the other so fast that 
I got afraid he was going to snap it off. 

We had a hard time holding him back so 
that we wouldn’t be all out of breath when 





we reached the firing line. Finally I looked 
over a small knoll and I could see the bear 
about fifty yards away. I dropped to my 
knees for a second and told them just where 
it was. Thad said, “You shoot first and I 
will follow.” I raised up and saw that the 
bear was traveling slowly and almost straight 
away from me. I pulled for the shoulder, 
and down it went. At that moment Thad 
started working, too. The bear never did 
regain its feet, but sat up just like a prize 
fighter with its hands up in front of its face, 
snapping and biting them—and, Oh boy! 
how it did growl and roar. We kept shoot- 
ing until Johnnie made us quit. We were 
taking no chances, and were following up 
the idea of safety first. 

We were all tickled blue over our kill, 
and after taking some pictures we discovered 
that we were in plain view of Curley and 
Jack, who were at this time coming along 
the trail thru the meadow below us, and we 
exchanged yells and hand waves with them. 
I was feeling a little chesty over the shot 
that I thought I had made, but when Johnnie 
got the animal about half skinned out and 
told me that I had shot her in the right front 
foot the first shot, my feather fell and I 
had nothing more to say about my shooting. 
Right here I want to advise the amateur 
bear hunter never to permit himself to get 
fooled by a bear. Simply because he falls 
down at the crack of your gun does not 
mean anything insofar as safety is con- 
cerned. They will fall down on the very 
slightest provocation—but don’t stop shoot- 
ing until all noise and motions cease, take 
it from me. 
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Siwashing in Siberia 


John B. Burnham 


The President of the American Game Protective Association travels nearly 


the girth of the globe in his quest for a sheep new to 
science—and is successful 


N the summer of 1921 Andy Taylor of 

Shushanna, Alaska, and I covered a total 
distance of 21,000 miles in the course of 
our traveling to get just one small sheep. 
I wore out five pairs of shoes and Andy 
wore out four—a total of nine for the two 
of us: and we also wore out two not very 
good tempers and two pairs of eyes looking 
for sheep where they were not. We were 
approximately fifty days on the sea, fifty 
days on land, either traveling or unprofitably 
occupied, and fifty days on the hunting 
grounds—and all that for a little sheep 
thirty-one inches high and forty-two inches 
over all. 

Our journey took us thru the Chukotsk 
Peninsula, that part of Northeastern Siberia 


embellishment of “ski” or anything of that 
kind, despite the fact that he is an Estho- 
nian Russian. He inherited the name, as 
well as many good qualities, from a Scotch 
grandfather who in the earlier days went 
over to Esthonia and started the breed. 
“Billy” has courage, good judgment, and in 
general all the desirable qualities that go 
to make a man, and he is also canny. I 
chartered his schooner to take us along the 
coast so that we could establish bases and 
hunt back into the mountains. 

Billy told us to land our supplies at his 
trading post on the other side of the bay. 
The key was with Pavloff, and Pavloff was 
living with Vassily, who was the Bolshevist 
representative. We landed our duffle on 


Billy suggested that the nachalnik 
or commissioner, at Whalen was the 
ordinary kind of Bolshevist, and tha; 
if I would give him $50 or $100 
permit could be secured for hunting 
which would solve the difficulty. But 
I did not want to go a couple of 
hundred miles to Whalen. 

There were two young men from 
the Colorado Museum of Natural His. 
tory on the Bear, and Captain Coch. 
rane carried them up there. One of 
: them impersonated Taylor, and the 
other impersonated me, and they got the 
permit; but it was a permit for hunting 
birds. Mr. Bailey, who was supposed to be 
Burnham, said he did not want a permit for 
birds; that he wanted to hunt sheep. The 
nachalnik’s secretary, who could speak Eng. 
lish, translated back, “I cannot give you a 
permit to hunt sheep, because there are no 
sheep in the peninsula,” and that was very 
nearly true. But the permit was sent to 
Thompson, and it served its purpose, and 
six weeks later he caught up with us in the 
neighborhood of Cape Bering. 

We waited at Emma Harbor for a week 
or so, trying to get some Eskimos to put our 
supplies farther along the coast. During 
this time Taylor and I hunted the neighbor. 
ing mountains. The Bolshevists, of 











course, had no armed forces there 
and they made no attempt to inter. 
fere with us; in fact, when we 
passed thru the settlement they dived 
into their houses like rats into a 
burrow. If we had had any means 
of transportation, their prohibition 
against hunting or landing there 
would not have bothered us. The 
trouble was that we could not get 
our supplies moved. They had scared 
the Eskimos so that they would not 
work for us. 


From Emma Harbor we went to 
St. Lawrence Island, forty miles dis- 
tant, and there I found an Eskimo 
who did not know anything about 
the Bolshevists, and hired him to 
take us back. With his 28-foot cat- 
boat we cruised the Siberian coast 
and made a number of hunts back 
into the mountains. We started in 
where we had left off beyond Emma 
Harbor and hunted all the sheep 
mountains of the south side of the 
peninsula until Thompson came along 
with the permit and picked us up 
and took us the last lap of the jour- 
ney to Holy Cross Bay. 

The Chukotsk Peninsula is about 
three-fifths the size of the state of 








The Chukotsk is a bleak and barren country, mostly snow and ice. Not a tree, nor a bush, no green thing from Alaska 
. : . 


grows here (By courtesy of American Game Protective Ass'n) 


which lies directly across Bering Strait from 
Alaska. No museum in the world has had 
specimens of mountain sheep taken in this 
country. Biologists were interested in the 
problem of what sheep, if any, were to be 
found there; it was to settle this question 
that Taylor and I made the trip. 

We were not very hospitably received. 
We could not get our packhorses across 
from Nome, Alaska, to the coast of Siberia, 
a distance of 240 miles, so Andy and I went 
across without them on the United States 
revenue cutter Bear to Emma _ Harbor 
Siberia, which is not named after Emma 
Goldman, but after an old New England 
whaling ship. The New Bedford whalers 
went up to that country long before the 
Civil War, and they left their imprint in 
Siberia. You can see many American names 
on the Russian maps of today. 

At Emma Harbor I chartered a boat from 
Captain “Billy” Thompson. You will ob- 
serve that he has a real name, without the 


the beach and I went over to get the key. 
Vassily not only refused to give up the key, 
but said that our provisions were confiscated. 
I could not help smiling, because Andy 
Taylor was sitting on top of some of the 
cases, and I knew his usual good nature 
would not last if they tried to take them 
away. The trouble was that Andy could not 
stay sitting on top of the provisions indefi- 
nitely. 

Billy Thompson had $17,000 invested in 
his schooner and trading post. Vassily 
would report to the Revolutionary committee 
at Anadyr if Thompson worked for us in 
violation of his orders, and they would ap- 
propriate his $17,000 worth of property for 
the brotherhood of man, so I sent word to 
Thompson, who came over and tried to rea- 
son with Vassily, but Vassily demonstrated 
that he was a Bolshevist by conviction. He 
became very excited and acted in a crazy 
way, and Billy finally said he was a damned 
fool, and gave it up. 


New York, or 30,000 square miles. 
This peninsula lies at our door across 
and much of it is 

unknown country. If Cyrus Field had 
not connected Europe with America by cable 
the Chukotsk would have been well known 
today, because it would have been on the 
line of the world’s greatest trunk telegraph 
system. In 1856, when Field completed his 
task of laying the Atlantic cable, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company had already 
explored Siberia all the way up to the 
Chukotsk and had part of their telegraph 
line constructed thru British Columbia and 
on the Siberian side. 

But Field won the race, and they threw 
up the sponge and marked off $3,000,000 to 
profit and loss. George Kennan, who atter- 
ward wrote about Siberian prisons, and 
Major Abassa and Lieutenant McRae and 
Bush,. the author of “Reindeer, Dogs and 
Snowshoes in Siberia,” one of the best b yoks 
of travel ever written, and others explored 
Siberia from the Amoor River to the Chu- 
kotsk. The Western Union was just about 
to explore the Chukotsk Peninsula to decide 
whether it would pay to carry poles in there 
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or run a cable instead across the Gulf of 
Anadyr, when the work was discontinued. 
Traders have for years been operating 


along the coast, but there has been no in- 
ducement to go into the interior country. 
In fact, there are very good reasons for stay- 


ing out, for it is one of the most sterile and 
barren areas that ever lay out of doors. If 
that country was in North America it would 
be absolutely uninhabited; but being in 
Asia, the birthplace of man, the interior is 
quite thickly populated. 

There are two different races occupying 
the peninsula. On its eastern end, but not 
reaching around the Arctic Coast, and in a 
small portion of the southern section of the 
peninsula, are found the only Asiatic Eski- 
mos; in other words, the only Eskimos out- 
side of North America. These Masinka 
Eskimos, as they are called, number about 
1,500 people, including 311 on St. Lawrence 
Island, which belongs to the United States. 
The balance of the peninsula is occupied by 
a Mongol race called Chukchis—big, athletic 
fellows with the characteristics of our 
Apache Indians—wonderful hunters and 
stalkers, but a cruel and treacherous people. 

They have’ the remarkable peculiarity of 
having a double form of words in their lan- 
guage, one form for the men and another 
for the women. The man’s words 
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and girls alike, occupy themselves usefully. 
They are helping the family before they 


know it. The members of the family are 
all working together for the common good. 
That is also, I think, the reason why there 
is no jealousy among the women in spite 
of the fact that a good many of the men 
have two or three wives. They do not know 
what jealousy is; they are too busy in their 
respective tasks to think of that kind of 
thing. The bigger qualities of unselfishness 
and generosity are developed. 

The only thing I have against the Eskimo 
is his dirt, with all its attendant features. 
The Eskimos never wash from the day they 
are born until the day they die. The 
Chukchi is jest as bad. At times when the 
wind was blowing our way from natives, the 
topic of discussion between Andy and me 
was which smelled the worse, the Eskimo 
or the Chukchi. Finally we gave the palm 
to the Chukchi; he is a little more ancient. 
The Eskimo eats most of his food raw. He 
only uses water for tea, and he uses fire only 
for cooking tea. There is no driftwood on 
that coast and no trees on the land, and the 
only fuel is moss in summer and seal oil in 
winter. Natives are very fond of the seal 
oil as food, and use as little of it as pos- 
sible for any other purpose. 
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site the least known part of the polar ocean. 
The perpetual ice of that sea was only 200 
miles away, while to the south lay an open 
course straightaway to Australia and New 
Zealand. The zephyrs from the spice islands 
met cruel rebuff in the Arctic gales, and 
only a typhoon from the China Sea can 
break thru. We had to weight our tent with 
a wall of rocks to keep it from being blown 
away. 

One day while searching for a way back 
to camp in a fog I came unexpectedly on 
the fresh imprint of a sheep’s foot in some 
green moss. Around the place were signs 
of recent feeding. In hidden nooks among 
the rocks were several beds where a sheep 
had lain, and at each of these places were 
noticeable amounts of shed hair. The sign 
was along the jagged rim of an old volcano 
crater. The lower levels were clear of fog. 
If I could have the good fortune to drive 
the sheep down hill, the chances for a suc- 
cessful shot would be greatly improved. 
The wind was blowing in that direction, 
which was unfavorable, but it was my only 
chance. I started down, threading my way 
in and out among the turrets and along the 
battlement of the ancient rock castle, and 
meanwhile trying to cover each possible line 
of retreat. 





are harsher and the consonant “r” 
is overworked. The woman’s words 
are soft and abound mostly in hiss- 
ing sounds. For example, the word 
“sinew” in the man’s language is 
“ratdett” and in the woman’s it is 
“ziitzit.” It is not considered a 
breach of propriety for a woman to 
be seen partly clothed or even 
naked, but this same woman would 
think it the height of immodesty to 
use a man’s word. 

An amusing incident bearing upon 
this difference in the language was 
related to me by Billy Thompson. A 
trader by the name of Feodore Kara- 
ieff at Indian Point thought it would 
be to his business advantage to learn 
the language, and he did not know 
that the women had a different form 
from that of the men. The men 
were off hunting most of the time, 
and as the women were the ones 
most readily available for his pur- 
pose of self-education, he learned 
the language from them. Thompson 
told me to ask some of the Eskimos 
what they thought of Karaieff, and 
at the mere mention of his name 
ihey all laughed; and then one said, 
“Him ‘wahene’ Karaieff!” “Wahene” 
is the man word for “woman”; they 
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were calling him “woman Karaieff.” 
That man is the laughing stock of 
the tribe today. 

The Eskimos live a communal life, sharing 
their food and much of their other posses- 
sions. The family is the unit; they respect 
no authority and have no chiefs, police, 
judges nor laws. Some little deference is 
paid to the medicine men and to the suc- 
c.ssful men of the village, but this does not 
go to the extent of obedience to their orders. 
The children are unmercifully spoiled; in 
fact, if there are any rulers of these people, 
they are the children, who boss their elders 
and get everything they want. Yet they 
grow up to be good citizens. That perplexed 
me, because I come from old New England 
stock, and was raised on the principle of 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” It 
seemed incredible that human beings so in- 
dustrious and decent and honest as are these 
Eskinios could be developed by such train- 
Ing—or lack of training. Then I came to 
the conclusion that what we call spoiling is 
not had in itself, and that it is idleness and 
selfisiiness only that work the mischief. 

The Eskimo children from the start, boys 





Andy Taylor and two Eskimo hunters drinking tea, the Eskimos’ national drink 


By courtesy of American 


For more than two months we hunted the 
silent hills of Northeastern Siberia in our 
search for specimens of the mountain sheep. 
Half the time we walked on ice, both on 
account of the better traveling afforded and 
also to save our footgear. The mountains 
are full of glaciers. Much of the rock is 
volcanic, and the sharp edges play hob with 
shoe leather. No firewood being available, 
we cooked with “moss,” or more correctly, 
Cassiope tetragona, a creeping evergreen 
plant which burns with a delightful resinous 
odor. It will not burn, however, when wet, 
and in rainy weather we had to live chiefly 
on hardtack and raisins, and had no way of 
drying our clothes. And rainy weather was 
the rule rather than the exception. Rain, 
fog, sleet and snow alternated with occa- 
sional periods of sunshine. How we loved 
the warmth of dryness and invigoration of 
the sun! If I lived in the Chukotsk, I should 


certainly be a sun worshiper. 
Next to the dampness of the country, the 
wind was the worst feature. 


We were oppo- 





Game Protective Ass’n) 


The end of the broken ridge was in sight 
when suddenly from the cover of a side spur 
150 yards below to my left an animal darted 
back toward the crater. It looked no bigger 
than a rabbit and had no more substance 
than a swiftly movine shadow, and when 
covered with the sights of the rifle seemed 
to fade and disappear in the mist. An ex- 
perienced rifleman can cal] his shots, and 
in case of a miss tell just where the bullet 
went, but in this instance I could not. I 
fired three times and the thing disappeared 
behind a flanking ridge. I knew it was a 
sheep, but whether ram, lamb or ewe I could 
not tell. With the harsh roar of the rifle 
still in my ears, I felt like a boy who has 
spoken aloud in church during the benedic- 
tion. I had been moving like one in a 
dream, spellbound by the pall of the fog. 
Then I awoke to disappointment and resolve, 
and I ran to head the sheep at a gap in the 
pinnacles it must take to get out of the 
crater. 

When the place was reached the ground 
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showed the sheep had not yet passed. I 
waited a long while, but nothing happened. 
Gradually the fog raised until the whole of 
the inner part of the crater was visible. The 
bottom was filled with a glacier, and down 
to it in each depression in the rim ran ice 
slides. Separating these slides were narrow 
ridges with teeth-like broken combs. The 
sheep was undoubtedly hidden somewhere 
among the teeth of one of these ridges, and 
had, it seemed, no intention of leaving the 
crater at that time. 


With my glasses I carefully examined the 
snow mantle of the glacier foot by foot until 
satisfied the sheep had not crossed to the 
farther side. I then looked over each of the 
slides, but it was not until I had changed 
to several vantage points that I saw the 
evidence which gives thrill to the hunter—a 
blood trail crossing a narrow part of one of 
the snow slides. Up to this time I had felt 
sure my shots had missed the sheep, and 
now I could hardly believe what I saw. 

The track indicated the probable location 
of the animal, and I began climbing down. 
The descent was difficult, both on account 
of the ice tongues which must be crossed 
and also because of the necessity of avoid- 
ing dislodging stones, the noise of which 
falling might alarm the sheep. Several times 
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walls. Unlike others opening to the rim, 
this chimney was nowhere blocked by ver- 
tical rock. All that was necessary to secure 
the sheep was for one of us to guard the 
exit while the others drove the animal to 
him. The plan was flawless except for the 
same cause which lost Napoleon the battle 
of Waterloo. The human element is the un- 
certain factor. The Eskimos this time were 
responsible for the slip. 


Taylor, with the two Eskimos, conducted 
the drive while I went above to intercept the 
sheep. “The day was still, and before long 
I heard the voices of the men, cheerful, but 
altogether too high-pitched. Nothing short 
of death could stop these men from talking. 
I swore and increased my pace. Several 
times later on the sound of their laughter 
and friendly arguments reached me. When, 
therefore, I got to the head of the chimney 
and found that the sheep had already passed, 
I was disappointed, but not surprised. 
Andy told me they had found the bed where 
the sheep had lain for the night not far 
from the place where I had last shot at it. 

We spent some time on the summit of the 
ridge slowly picking up the track. Then 
Taylor turned his glasses to a snow bank 
half a mile to the east and found the trail. 
He has wonderful eyes, in addition to his 


the miles of rough mountains that inter. 
vened, and much of this was covered with 
fog, so we were far from sanguine as we 
set out that morning. 


My Eskimo packed his model ’73 .44.49 
Winchester at right angles across his back 
by the usual breast thong. The gun was as 
rusty as if it had laid out of doors the al. 
most half century since this model was 
placed on the market, but it was still ser. 
viceable, and will no doubt later on be used 
by one of this Eskimo’s sons for seal and 
walrus hunting. I picked the way up rock 
slides until the summit of the first mountain 
was reached and then along the crest of the 
ridge. We made frequent detours on side 
spurs to examine basins, but this work was 
generally useless on account of our inability 
to see any distance. It was only on the 
highest elevations that we were above the 
fog. 

After passing over three mountains we 
came to a small mesa-like place, and here 
we found the fresh tracks of a sheep, but no 
blood. The chances all pointed to this being 
the wounded animal, but as it had gone 
almost immediately on a rock ridge we could 
not follow the trail. We made a careful 
search wf the neighboring country, but could 
find no further trace of the sheep. The 
fog made our clothing gray with 
beads of frost-like water, which, how- 











ever, disappeared the moment we 
ascended to the sunlight. The Es- 
kimos, separated from each other, 
did not talk, and it was very quiet 
up there on the mountain top. On 
days when the wind does not blow 
one hears no sound except the dis- 
tant rush of falling water from the 
glaciers. 

We could find no connecting ridge 
to the mountains farther north. My 
Eskimo should have known the coun- 
try, but he could not help. He tried 
repeatedly to find a route, but each 
time came back, smiling but shaking 
his head. There were many steep 
ice slides in the way, which were 
dangerous to cross. After a while 
we sat down and waited for the fog 
to lift. Our own mountain was now 
bathed in sunlight. As we watched, 
one after another, the mountains 
pricked thru the floor of the fog, 
looking like islands in a great gray 
sea but those to the north were lower 
and still submerged. At length we 
made out dimly a rough ridge drop- 
ping into gloom to the east, whick 
might eventually turn north and give 
us our connection, and we started 
along it. I was lost, and the Eskimo 








Twenty-two thousand miles for one little sheep 31 inches high and 42 inches over all 
(By courtesy of American Game Protective Ass’n) 


I got near the sheep, only to find it had left 
its cunningly concealed bed for a new loca- 
tion. It was playing hide and seek among 
the rocks. After four hours of this work I 
had the animal, as I thought, cornered at the 
very end of one of the spurs. Then, to my 
bitter disappointment for the second time 
that day, glimpsing its leaping form as it 
rounded a great rock, I fired and missed at 
thirty yards. It was 11 o’clock at night. 
Tired, disgusted and discouraged, I returned 
to camp, which I reached some time after 
midnight. 


The next morning Andy, two native hun- 
ters and I set out filled with determination 
to get the sheep. It seemed likely that 
“peneak” was still in the crater basin. The 
upper rim of this basin was almost vertical, 
and so far as my observation went, there 
was only one possibl2 place on the north 
side where the animal could escape. This 
was what mountain climbers call a chimney 
—a steep, narrow passageway between rock 


acquired and instinctive ability as a sheep 
hunter. I could not see the track with 
glasses until nearly half the distance to the 
snow bank had been covered. The sheep 
had crossed on the jump and we concluded 
from the evidence in the snow that it had 
only suffered a leg wound. The track was 
lost on rock at the summit of the main 
ridge, and as the fog had again become very 
dense, we gave up the hunt and returned to 
camp. 

The next day the fog conditions were re- 
versed—the low country was obscured, but 
the mountain tops were open to the clear 
sky. Andy, with one of the Eskimos, went 
to the place we had last seen the sheep 
tracks, while the other native and I climbed 
the mountain east of our camp with the in- 
tention of covering the likely places in be- 
tween. We hoped by thus hunting the range 
from opposite directions one of the parties 
might drive the sheep to the others. There 
were innumerable hiding places, however, in 


knew no more about it than I. In- 
stinct was at work, however, the 
thing called “hunch.” I recollect an 
unconscious desire disassociated with reason 
to go eastward. 

We followed the ridge a long way, over 
one rocky hump after another, thru the fog 
until its sides became very steep and the 
climbing difficult. Then a miracle occurred. 
Out of the rocks a few yards below my sheep 
materialized. 

It was as if it had been instantly created 
from the void. I fired as the sheep fell dead 
at our feet. My Eskimo sprinted past me 
and caught the animal by one horn as ‘he 
body started sliding into the abyss below. 
He held on and called for help, and togetlicr 
we dragged the sheep up to a level spot. 
One front leg was broken by my shot 0 
two days before. Later on, when the { 
was still further dissipated, it became ev! 
dent that we were nearly a mile from our 
proper course. 

Finding the sheep was simply a case 
bull-headed luck. It had selected for ‘'s 


hiding place a hollow where it was invis! 
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except from overhead. One scanning the 
ridge with glasses in clear weather could 
not have seen it. If we had not been lost 
and susceptible to commonly ignored im- 
pressions we would never have gotten the 
sheep. 

The animal was a mature ewe, without 
lamb. It was very different in color from 
any sheep I had ever seen. Taylor said it 
looked like a caribou in the summer coat. 
Its back was a mouse color, but the tail, 
which was very short, was black, and there 
was a black streak running the length of 
the back. It had just completed the process 
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of shedding its winter coat. The sheep had 
a very remarkable horn flare. Instead of 
rounding backward with a moderate spread, 
the horns of these ewes (a fact later con- 
firmed by a specimen acquired from a na- 
tive) flare widely from the start at the skull. 
The length of the horns is 10% inches, but 
they spread 17% at the tip. They also have 
a peculiar offset near the ends—a sort of 
wave in the horns. We killed no more 
sheep, but secured from natives five other 
specimens from animals killed from two to 
twenty years before. 
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In the western country on the Kolyma 
watershed 300 or 400 miles from the 
Chukotsk is a new moose as yet unknown 
to science. It is the only representative of 
its family in Asia, a lordly creature with 
broad-spreading antlers resembling its Alas- 
kan cousin much more nearly than its Scan- 
dinavian congener. 

As I was given the quest for an unknown 
sheep, so in turn I pass along to another 
hunter this quest. The world is getting very 
small, and this is one of the few remaining 
opportunities for securing a new big game 
animal. 

















Red Snappers and 


GOME years ago I was sent to Pensacola, 

Fla., to make collections of the fishes of 
that region for the museum of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

A very dear friend of mine, Charley Boll- 
man, who later last his life while exploring 
the streams of Southern Georgia for the 
United States Fish Commission, was with me. 

About a fortnight was spent in and 
around Pensacola. Together we seined at 
many places along the shore. We visited 
Tchina Point, near the city, and had great 
sport wandering about on shore among the 
old live oaks and pines, many of which were 
covered with the long, beautiful Spanish 
moss (which, by the way, is not a moss at 
all, but a well-developed flowering plant of 
the pineapple family), and now and then 
we found a tree made glorious with the 
thick, twining yellow jessamine. The forest 
was full of migrating birds slowly wending 
their way northward to their summer homes, 
while under the chunks and logs we found 
many species of myriopods or thousand- 
legged worms, several of which proved new 
to science, and which Charley afterward de- 
scribed and named. 

And then we collected fishes along Santa 
Rosa Island, close to the very place, I imag- 
ine, where Christy so cleverly captured the 
Confederate privateer Teaser, as told so in- 
terestingly by Oliver Optic in his delightful 
book for boys, “Within the Enemy’s Lines.” 

We fished near Town Point and along 
Santa Rosa Sound, thru the shallow water 
of which Captain Folkner, the inventive 
genius who commanded the Teaser, expected 
to escape with his vessel into the Gulf with 
the propeller hoisted almost, if not quite, 
out of the water. And then we went out 
nine miles to Perdido Bay, where, besides 
getting some interesting fishes, we saw some 
of the largest sawmills in the world. So in- 
terested were we all in the fishing and the 
mills that we missed the train upon which 
we expected to return to Pensacola. But all 
the better were we on that account, at least 
so said the little girl and boy whom we had 
taken with us, as we sped back to town on 
two handcars worked by the brawny but 
kind-hearted section hands. 

We now began to pay daily visits to the 
wharves of the two great fishing companies 

the Pensacola Fish & Ice Co. and Warren 
& Co. Here we saw the fishing smacks 
coming in from the snapper banks, 150 to 
£00 miles out in the Gulf of Mexico; and 
we saw them unloading the brilliantly- 
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colored red snappers and red groupers, as 
well as the less brightly-colored black 
groupers, porgies, amberjacks and_ the 
highly-prized pompano. 

We spent some time examining the con- 
tents of the stomachs of these large fishes, 
hoping to find at least a few undigested 
individuals of the smaller species upon 
which they feed. But we had poor success, 
which was due to the fact that usually so 
soon as these large fishes are brought up 
out of the water their stomachs are thrust 
up into their mouths, and anything they 
may contain is apt to be thrown out and 
lost. And when the fishermen said they 
often saw small fishes thrown out in this 
way, we wondered if we could not arrange 
to go with the fishermen to the snapper 
banks. So we asked Mr. S. C. Cobb of the 
Pensacola Fish Company, and Mr. Silas 
Stearns of the firm of Warren & Co., who 
said, of course, we could go if we desired 
to do so, but that they wished to warn us 
that we would most certainly find it a very 
rough experience. We were full of enthusi- 
asm, however, and said that an “experience” 
was just what would most please us. So it 
was arranged that Charley should go out on 
the Harding, while I should cast my lot with 
the crew of the Niantic. 

Whether the circumstances which made it 
possible for me to make this cruise on a 
fishing smack should be regarded as fortu- 
nate or not was a moot question in my own 
mind at the time, and it was not until after 
my safe return to land that I felt sure as 
to how I should answer the question. I am 
quite sure that at least some of my young 
friends who read of my experiences will feel 
inclined to pity me and thank their stars 
that no such ill fortune has yet overtaken 
them. Tho I felt much inclined to bemoan 
my fate while on the cruise, when home 
again I regarded myself as in double luck— 
lucky in getting to go on such a cruise, and 
lucky in getting home safe and sound. 

After lying at the wharf in Pensacola Bay 
for several days waiting for suitable weather, 
the Niantic set sail on the morning of the 
last day of March; but on reaching the 
mouth of the bay, Captain McEwen decided 
that the sea outside was too heavy, so we 
dropped anchor and waited for a calm. 





That Sort of Thing 


We anchored near old Fort Pickens, and 
two of the boys and I took the dory and 
went ashore to visit the fort. Fort Pickens 
is situated upon the west end of Santa Rosa 
Island and directly opposite Fort McRae, 
the two thus completely commanding the 
entrance to the harbor. I have been told 
that Fort Pickens enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of being the only fort in the South that 
never hauled down the American flag during 
the war. The Confederates got possession 
of Fort McRae, but it was soon destroyed 
by the heavy guns of Fort Pickens, and it 
has never been rebuilt. Owing to the un- 
usual interest which attaches to Fort Pick- 
ens, it is preserved with great care by the 
government, and still presents the appear- 
ance of strength and durability. I think I 
saw only one gun mounted and ready for 
use, but there are many thousand shot and 
shell of various kinds piled about in the 
fort, while from the navy yards across the 
bay a full line of munitions of war can be 
had upon short notice. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening the wind 
became quiet and we set sail. Passing over 
the bar, we were soon in the Gulf of Mexico. 
A heavy sea still prevailed, and ere long I 
might have been seen bending over the rail 
as if gazing into the briny deep—not that 
I saw anything, not that anything could be 
seen thru the darkness that was now upon 
us, but one unused to the peculiar move- 
ments of a fishing smack always feels best 
in such a position, so long at least as a 
rough sea prevails. 

Near the hour of midnight, I think it 
must have been, I went below and turned 
in, but not to sleep. My berth was a lower 
one, 6x2% feet, the last dimension being 
the width at the top; below it was not so 
wide, owing to the inward slope of the ves- 
sel’s hull. This bunk was on a level with 
the floor of the cabin, and there was a board 
eight inches high which marked the divid- 
ing line between the two, and which also 
served the not unimportant purpose of keep- 
ing the occupant of the bunk from rolling 
out onto the floor of the cabin. Not always 
was it successful, for I can even now recall 
times when I would find myself suddenly 
pitched from my bunk to the middle of the 
cabin floor. 

My bed consisted of a blanket: which I 
had bought and a mattress. This mattress 
was of my own manufacture, and consisted 
of two coffee sacks filled with hay, the 
mouths being then brought together anc 
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sewed so that the hay would not spill out 
too freely. For a pillow I had an extra 
coat and a couple of newspapers. 

Under the circumstances I did not regard 
this as the worst of beds by any means. 

As I have said, I turned in, but I am not 
sure that I rested in the arms of Morpheus 
for even one moment that night. “Rocked 
in the cradle of the deep” is poetical and 
sounds well in the song, but the reality has 
always been with me anything but pleasant. 
Most of the rocking that I have received in 
this particular cradle has been rather too 
vigorous to prove conducive to comfort or 
poetical thoughts. 

Morning came at last, the sea was more 
quiet, and the day proved a beautiful one; 
but I continued sick and could eat but little. 
In the afternoon we sighted Cape San 
Blas, 108 miles east of Pensacola. We then 
bore to the southeast, and in the evening of 
the next day, which was Friday, we reached 
the banks where the red snappers were wont 
to be found. These “banks,” it should be 
explained, are simply the more shallow 
places in the Gulf. We were now about 
80 to 90 miles off Cape San Blas, or 200 
miles from Pensacola. 

‘The day was a model one; the sea was 
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long-armed, staring devil fishes, sponges, 
curious crabs of many kinds, many species 
of small fishes, and many kinds of larger 
fishes, such as the red snapper, red grouper, 
black grouper, amberjack and many others. 
But why are they all here at these banks? 
The answer to this question tells us some- 
thing of the terrible, incessant struggle for 
existence that is always going on among the 
various living things of this world. Some 
of these animals come here to feed upon 
the coral polyps, others come to feed upon 
them, while they in turn are food for yet 
larger or stronger species. The large food 
fishes are here in merciless pursuit of the 
smaller species; here we had come in pur- 
suit of them, and thus even man is brought 
into the struggle. 

So when live coral is found the sounding 
is kept up continually until the boat drifts 
from it or until they “get a bite.” In the 
latter event Charley would cry out “a bite!” 
and begin hauling in the line, being careful 
to keep it taut all the while. If the fish 
proves to be a red snapper, the captain or- 
ders “down jib!” Each man gathers his 
line and begins to fish. 

The regular fishing line is much like the 
sounding line, only the lead is lighter, 

















The Red Snapper is one of the best food fishes of the Gulf of Mexico. It reaches a length of from 
two to three feet and a weight of from ten to thirty-five pounds 


smooth, the breeze was almost tropical in 
its mildness; my uncomfortable feeling had 
ceased, and I thoroly enjoyed the day. 
Other fishermen were already on the ground, 
and we sighted three smacks to windward. 

Soon after noon we began sounding and 
hunting for fish. The sounding lead weighs 
about eight pounds. Its shape is that of 
the frustrum of a cone. In the bottom there 
is a shallow depression which is kept filled 
with a mixture of beeswax and lard. A few 
feet above the lead a short line with a well- 
baited hook is attached to the main line. 
Charley Lovely generally took the soundings. 
He would swing the lead around his head 
two or three times and then heave it as far 
forward as possible. He would then let the 
line out, permitting the lead to sink to the 
bottom. After causing it to strike a few 
times upon the bottom, the depth is reported 
to the captain, and the line allowed to re- 
main in a few moments longer. If there 
are any fish near the baited hook it is apt 
to be seized. In case it is not, the line is 
drawn in and the wax examined to determine 
what kind of bottom has been struck. 
Sometimes fine gravel is found sticking in 
the wax; at other times white sand, gray 
sand, dead coral or live coral. Live coral 
is regarded as indicating good bottom, be- 
cause it is among the live coral groves that 
animal life is found most abundant in the 
open sea. Besides the myriads of coral 
polyps themselves, we would find, if we 
could only get down into these groves, great 
numbers of many other kinds of animals, 
such as mollusks, star fishes, jelly fishes, 


weighing only about 3% pounds; the line 
is smaller, and there are two hooks instead 
of one. If the fishing proves to be good, 
the sails are all taken in and the vessel 
allowed to drift. Charley had not been 
sounding very long until a school of fish 
was struck, from which we took about thirty 
very nice ones. Some of them, however, 
were red groupers, which are not deemed as 
valuable as the red snapper. 

During the remainder of this day, all of 
Saturday and part of Sunday, the weather 
was pleasant, but the fishing was very poor, 
so the boys said, altho we caught perhaps 
200 or more. Five different species were 
represented, the most important being, of 
course, the red snapper. For each red snap- 
per weighing less than eight pounds the 
boys received 3% cents per pound; those 
weighing eight pounds or over were called 
“counts,” and were worth 25 cents each. 
Next in importance is the red grouper. 
Those weighing under eight pounds were 
worth 2 cents a pound, while for those 
weighing eight pounds or more the boys 
were paid 12% cents each. This schedule 
of prices results in some curious things. 
For example, a red grouper weighing seven 
and a half pounds was worth I5 cents to the 
boys, while one weighing thirty-five pounds, 
or even seventy-five pounds, brought them 
but 12% cents. Black groupers were caught 
in considerable numbers; these were rated 
the same as the red grouper, as was also the 
amberjack, of which a few were caught. 
A number of porgies were taken, but they 
were used chiefly for bait. 


Of course I asked for a line, and I had 
pretty fair success. And great sport it really 
is until one begins to tire; then it becomes 
work. You must remember that we used 
no rods and reels—nothing but the stout line 
with its two hooks and sinker. 

When a fish took the hook I would begin 
to take in the line, hand over hand, and as 
we fished in water 15 to 50 fathoms deep— 
that is to say, from 90 to 300 feet—it was 
no easy matter to haul in that amount of 
line. Especially was the pull difficult if the 
fish was a large one—a 20 or 30-pounder— 
as was not unusual, or if I chanced to make 
a double catch by getting a good-sized fish 
on each hook, which sometimes happened. 

The fish usually remains pretty quiet until 
brought within ten to fifteen feet of the 
surface of the water; then the excitement 
begins, for the fish, now fully realizing that 
something is wrong, darts this way and that, 
swims rapidly toward you, and soon feeling 
that that is a serious mistake, turns about 
and with all the power of his strong muscles 
tries to return to the depths of the sea. 
Then it is that all of one’s strength and 
skill is required to keep the line taut. 
Now the sport is truly exciting. You can 
see the large, beautiful fellow “as he darts 
here and there or swims about in large 
circles or curves. But if you manage him 
well, he is finally brought to the surface, 
and then it is a dead lift from there over 
the gunwhales to the deck. 

All those that were injured in any way 
by the hook or otherwise were generally 
killed at once and packed in ice, of which 
several tons were to be found in the ship’s 
hold. Those that were uninjured were put 
into the ship’s well, in which they were kept 
alive until unloaded at the wharves in Pen- 
sacola. This well is a large compartment 
in the middle of the ship whose walls are 
the bottom and sides of the ship. Numerous 
holes bored in the bottom permit the water 
to enter the well, in which it will stand at 
a depth equal to that which the vessel draws. 
Here the fishes swim about and do quite as 
well as they would in the deep open sea. 

All these species of fishes are usually 
found only at considerable depths—say, from 
90 to 300 feet. As everyone knows, at the 
surface of the earth—or, more properly, at 
sea level—the atmosphere presses upon every 
square inch of surface with a weight of 
15 pounds. This is the same as saying that 
a column of air one inch square and extend- 
ing upward as high as the air extends, 
weighs 15 pounds. So 15 pounds is said to 
be fhe weight of one atmosphere—or is one 
atmosphere pressure. Now, a fish that is 
down in the water at a depth of, say, 300 
feet, has to bear a much greater pressure 
than one atmosphere, for there is a column 
of water 300 feet long resting upon him. 
A cubic foot of sea water weighs 64.37 
pounds. From this you can easily calculate 
the weight of a column of such water one 
inch square and 300 feet long. You find it 
to be about 134 pounds. Thus it is seen 
that the red snapper, or any other fish that 
is feeding among the deeper coral groves off 
the west coast of Florida, is sustaining upon 
every square inch of the surface of his body 
a pressure or weight of about 134 pounds, 
or nine atmospheres. Of course, the fish 
does not feel this great weight any more 
than we feel the 15 pounds pressure upon 
every square inch of our own bodies. 

‘But when the fish is suddenly pulled up 
from this depth and cast upon the deck, the 
pressure is as suddenly reduced to 15 pounds 
—and this is hard on any fish—it would be 
hard on anybody. 

The air in the air bladder expands; its 
stomach, because of this expansion of the 
air bladder, is perhaps driven out into the 
mouth, and any food the fish may have in 
its stomach is apt to be cast out upon the 
deck. 
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In this food many and diverse things may 
be found, but the most numerous are crabs 
of various kinds and sizes, and small fishes 
of different species; and by small fishes I do 
not mean young fishes, but fishes that never 
grow to much size. These various animals 
will be found, of course, in all stages of 
digestion, most of them so far digested as 
to be unrecognizable, while now and then I 
would find a crab or a small fish still alive, 
so recently had it been swallowed by its 
voracious enemy. 

Now, it was expressly for these small 
fishes that I had ventured upon this cruise, 
and aside from the sport it afforded me, and 
the value that the large fishes were to the 
crew of the Niantic, my sole object in fish- 
ing for the red snappers, red groupers and 
black groupers was that I might relieve them 
of the contents of their little overloaded 
stomachs. 

These small species cannot be taken in 
the usual ways; they live in water too deep 
to seine; they will not bite a hook; and so 
I had to catch them second-hand in the 
manner already described. 

And you may be sure that I was careful 
to preserve not only every live one, but every 
considerable fragment that seemed perfect 
enough to be identified. A tank of alcohol 
was kept sitting on deck, and into it was 
thrown everything that promised to be of 
value. 

And I may here say that when I got back 
home and had opportunity to study the 
specimens thus obtained, there proved to be 
at least six species in the collection thar 
were hitherto unknown to science, besides 
several others that are very rare and of in- 
terest to the naturalist. 


The days thus spent in fishing were de- 
lightful, and the nights were glorious with 
a cloudless, star-lit sky and a wonderfully 
phosphorescent sea. During the day we 
could see myriads of small white or brownish 
specks floating in the water, resembling vast 
quantities of fine sawdust sprinkled over 
the surface of the sea. These proved to be 
immense hords of protozoans, medusae and 
other minute animal forms, many of which 
are phosphorescent. In the darkness of the 
night, when disturbed by the waves or the 
movements of the vessel, they became very 
luminous; the least disturbance of the water, 
such as made by dropping any small object 
into it, was sufficient to cause them to emit 
their wondrous light. The crests of the 
waves were like great flames and the wake 
of our smack was ever like a mighty tongue 
of fire piercing far into the darkness. One 
seldom tires of such phosphorescent sea, so 
strange, so wonderful does it seem. 


But pleasant weather cannot always last, 
even in Florida. On Sunday the sky became 
clouded, and the boys said we were going 
to have a “wester.” Soon we began to have 
little gusts of wind and April showers. By 
noon the wind was blowing a gale, the sky 
Was overcast with ominous clouds, vivid 
flashes of lightning and deafening peals of 
thunder came at short intervals. The waves 
rolled high and higher, the ample and well- 
filled sails listed the vessel to leaward until 
the boom swept the sea; a strong head-sea 
would often be shipped, and sweeping over 
the deck wash everything unfastened before 
it. The hatches were kept shut down, and 
every sailor was on the qui vive, not only 
watchful of every movement of the vessel, 
but alert to catch every command of the 
skipper. 

When the blow began we were about 115 
miles off shore southeast from Saint Joseph, 
the nearest harbor on the coast. The storm 
promised to be such as could hardly be 
weathered on the open sea, so the only al- 
ternative left us was to head for Saint 
Joseph Harbor and try to reach it before the 
storm reached its worst. Such a race for 
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115 miles seemed to me decidedly against 
us; but it would be extremely perilous to 
heave-to and try to endure it in mid-sea, 
so the captain said. On Sunday evening 
the wild flight from a greater peril was be- 
gun. The gallant Niantic sped thru the 
waves before the gale like a thing of life; 
the booms dipped into the billows, and heavy 
seas were shipped which spread from fore 
to aft; the topsail was hauled in, and the 
main and fore-sails reefed, but on she flew. 
Tho we sailed at a good rate, we did not 
make rapid progress toward Saint. Joseph, 
for the wind was against us and much tack- 
ing had to be done. 

Little, if any, did I sleep that Sunday 
night. Lying in my bunk, with not very 
mild symptoms of seasickness annoying me, 
I tried to feel unconcerned and go to sleep; 
but if I dozed I would find myself perform- 
ing numerous arithmetical calculations—or 
guesses perhaps they were—the purpose of 
which was to determine the distance I was 
falling each time from the crest of the wave 
as the vessel sank into the trough of the 
sea. And curiously enough, it always seemed 
to me that my stomach was never able to 
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in a gale about like this, and sank. There 
were twelve of us in the crew. We were 
able to save but one of the ship’s boats, 
into which we all succeeded in getting, but 
we filled it pretty full. We managed to 
keep it right side up, however, and after 
floating about for two days without food or 
water we were finally picked up by a vessel 
that happened to see us.” 

And then I lost some of my faith in Cap- 
tain McEwen and his crew, and my fears 
returned. But as the day wore on and I 
observed the coolness of the captain, the 
promptness with which his every command 
was obeyed, and the precision with which 
it was executed by the crew, and saw that 
the smack was still continuing to ride the 
waves in safety, my faith in him and his 
crew returned. I stood in the hatchway 
watching the waves and the crew. During 
much of the time First Mate James Monroe 
(Jim we called him) was at the wheel. 
When the wind was steady and no com- 
mands had-to be given, Jim was in the habit 
of singing a song (apparently he had but 
the one), and it seems to me I| can hear 
him now as he sings: 

















The Nassau Grouper is found from Florida to Brazil. It is a good food fish reaching a weight of 
fty pounds 


travel quite as fast as I did, but persisted 
in lagging a little behind. It was, I think, 
an aggrevated form of the same feeling 
which most of us experience just as we be- 
gin to descend in the hotel elevator. Such 
feelings are not pleasant, and do not add 
in the least to one’s peace of mind—or 
stomach. 

Morning came, and all day Monday was 
like Sunday night, only worse. It was a 
day of great anxiety to me, but if the crew 
were troubled, they did not show it. I talked 
with Harry Crosby, the cook, and he assured 
me there was no danger, but I do not think 
he convinced me. In reply to my question, 
“Harry, this seems really awful to me; do 
you not think we are in great danger?” 
“Don’t get scared,” he replied; “this is not 
much of a blow, and there is no danger.” 
And presently he added, “There is no dan- 
ger unless the smack should capsize.” “And 
is there any danger of that?” I inquired. 
“No, if she is handled properly.” “But will 
the boys handle her properly? Do they un- 
derstand it?” “Oh, yes, I think they do; 
Captain McEwen is an old skipper and un- 
derstands his craft perfectly; and the crew 
are all good sailors.” These encouraging 
words almost dispelled my fears, and I was 
beginning to enjoy, in a measure, the wild- 
ness and fury of the storm. 

After an hour or two I asked Harry if he 
was ever on a boat when it capsized. 
“Yes,” he replied, “once last winter on one 
of our trips down here our smack went over 


“There’s a dear little island far over the sea, 
Of which our forefathers would boast; 

A dear little island all covered with green— 
This is the Irishman’s toast.” 


And the persistence with which he continued 
to sing these lines added an amusing feature 
to the situation, and I am thankful to Jim 
even to this day. 

We sighted Cape San Blas lighthouse 
about noon. The waves got higher as we 
neared the shore. Many gulls and terns 
circled about us, then flew shoreward in the 
gale. Two stately brown pelicans came out 
from shore as if to meet and pilot us in. 
Other vessels were seen racing for the same 
harbor. About 5 o’clock in the evening we 
rounded the point of the long, narrow pen- 
insula which separates the bay from the sea, 
and were safe. 


“A sailor never goes to sea so often that 
he does not always feel relief when he gets 
in from a storm,” said Harry to me, in reply 
to my remark that I hoped all the boys felt 
as greatly relieved as I upon reaching the 
harbor in safety. 

Everything here was peace and quiet, 
while a heavy sea rolled outside. 

“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good”; and thus it was with the gale which 
drove us into Saint Joseph, and which kept 
us there from Monday evening until Thurs- 
day morning. Tho it stopped our fishing 
for the time, it put us where we could ge 
ashore and study shore life. The two days 
spent there were devoted almost entirely to 
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long tramps along the inner or outer shore 
or rambles in the woods among the pines, 
palmettoes and magnolias. ‘The harbor is 
separated from the Gulf by a long peninsula, 
which does not exceed a half mile in width 
in the last two or three miles toward its 
point, but toward its union with the main- 
land at the south it gradually widens to 
four or five miles or more. It was always 
upon this peninsula that we went ashore. 
The woods teemed with bird life, for it was 
the height of the spring migrations. Many 
species which go to the Northern states and 
even to Canada to breed—such as the or- 
chard and Baltimore orioles, kingbird, scar- 
let tanager, summer redbird, and hosts of 
the many species of beautiful warblers—all 
were here in great numbers en route to 
their Northern homes. 
It was of great interest to 
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porcupine fish, are too much even for gulls 
and cormorants; hence vast numbers of 
them had dried in the sun, and still lay 
where they had been cast up by the waves. 

At low tide we could go far out into the 
bay and gather mollusks and radiates in 
great numbers. The beautiful olivas and 
cone shells were very common; jelly fishes, 
star fishes and sea urchins were no less 
abundant; and every time I picked up a 
sea urchin, with its long, slender spines 
standing out in every direction, I wondered 
if boys got to be called “urchins” because 
their hair is sometimes unruly and persists 
in standing out in every direction! 

The sand dollar, a near relative of the 
urchin and the star fish, was there in very 
great numbers. Many and many a “dollar” 
did I pass without deigning to pick it up! 





shell, which made it easy for me to believe 
the tradition. 

I must not forget to tell you what an 
appetite I had these two days. I could eat 
anything—and everything tasted good. Harry 
had plenty of leisure, so he took special 
pains to give us splendid meals. We ate 
four times a day; that was the regular rule. 
So soon as we got up in the morning, coffee 
and cake were served. Regular breakfast 
came about 10 o’clock. This was a more 
important meal than the early lunch. Ham 
and eggs, boiled potatoes, coffee, and dried- 
peach pie, I remember we sometimes had, 
and this may be regarded as an average 
breakfast. Dinner, however, was the prin- 
cipal meal. This was usually served between 
3 and 4 o’clock. On the second day we 
were in Saint Joseph Harry distinguished 
himself by serving us a din- 
ner that I shall long remem. 





me to see them there, for I 
knew that in just one month 
these species, perhaps these 
very birds, would be trooping 
in similar numbers thru the 
woods and groves about my 
Northern home, where they 
had brought pleasure and 
health to me for many a year 
as I had watched them each 
returning spring. Might it 
not be that among these bril- 
liant scarlet tanagers I could 
pick out, if I only knew how, 
the very pair that made their 
shallow nest and reared their 
five young on the limb of the 
old elm tree near my home? 
I spent much time watching 
these droves of birds, and 
saw that they were all moving 
slowly toward the point of the 
peninsula. As evening came 
on, the number of birds near 
the point greatly increased. 
All the birds that had started 
upon the peninsula at its 
much wider base were driven 
close together; all of those 
which at first were spread 
over five miles of territory 
were here condensed _ or 
brought together upon a strip 
less than a half mile in 
width. Besides this, they were 
compacted lengthwise of the 
peninsula as well, for I observed that those 
which reached the point during the earlier 
parts of the day were very apt to linger 
there until evening, and as others kept ar- 
riving thruout the day, it is easily seen that 
the number upon the point would gradually 
increase. But as evening neared, the birds 
nearest the point were seen to rise into the 
air, circle about a few times until they were 
quite a distance above the ground—say, 300 
or 400 feet—and then fly toward the nearest 
point of land northward across the bay. 

It was at one time generally believed that 
migrating birds are guided in their course 
by landmarks such as coastlines, mountain 
ranges, river courses, and the like—a view 
now rejected by ornithologists—but I have 
no doubt those birds at Cape San Blas, 
when they wished to move on farther north, 
arose into the air until they could see the 
land across the bay. 

And the beach was full of interest. All 
along at high-tide mark we found quite a 
row of animal remains that had been washed 
up by the tide, chiefly shells of several 
species of mollusks. But the most conspicu- 
ous objects were great numbers of dead fish, 
killed by the unusual cold of the winter just 
past. It is said that thousands of fish of 
different species were frozen and washed 
ashore then, but all the soft-bodied kinds 
were soon eaten by the gulls and terns and 
other sea birds. The harder-bodied species, 
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such as the cow fish or trunk fish and the 
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Want to Go 


H. M. Baker. 


The breeze is warm and the sun is bright, 
And spring is here, if I judge a-right, 

And I want to go a-fishing. 
I want to go a-fishing in a sparkling mountain stream 
Where the water sings a two-step and the ripples dance and gleam; 
I want to smell the spruce trees in the perfume-laden air— 
And the darned Eighteenth Amendment hasn’t penetrated there. 
I want to get plumb tired again and fall into a brook 
And tear my hide and trousers with a feathered, pointed hook; 
I want to get all black and dirt—not even want to wash, 
Cause the water’s cold as Greenland, right from the snow, by gosh! 
I want to boil some coffee in a big, black coffee pot 
And spill it in the open fire and get scalded, like as not. 
The fire is hot and smoky and the smoke gets in your eyes, 
But it keeps away the “skeeters” and abolishes the flies. 
I want to get real hungry so that anything tastes good 
That looks or smells or indicates in any way it’s food. 
I want to lie at nightfall on my bed-roll in my tent 
And wonder where the fish I lost—that great big rainbow—went. 
I want to fill a corncob pipe clear full up to the brim 
And — the curly smoke clouds as they float and wave and 

skim ; 
I want to sink to slumber with a brook’s song in my ears, 
When I’m all worn out a-fishing, and the dusk of night-time nears. 


The breeze is warm and the sun is bright, 
And spring is here, if I judge a-right, 
And I want to go a-fishing! 
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And we found large “Yankee conks” and 
many of their curious string of egg cases. 
This was the season when they were laying 
their eggs, and I noticed that they buried 
in the sand the first end of the string, on 
which there are no developed eggs. This 
anchors the string, permitting the greater 
portion to be swayed about by the water 
until the eggs hatch. And there were im- 
mense horseshoe crabs—live ones—buried in 
the sand. It was the mating season for 
them, and I nearly always found them in 
pairs. Curious eels, with heads just out of 
the sand, would stare at us in an odd way 
as we passed, or sink quickly out of sight 
if we attempted to pull them out. Pug- 
nacious little toad fishes lying under large 
shells would bite our toes if we but gave 
them a chance; comical fiddler crabs along 
the shore ran from us like leaves blown by 
the wind, while now and then an occasional 
squid, squilla, shrimp or octopus added 
variety to the scene. Not far from where 
we had anchored we found the hull of a 
large vessel that had been burned to the 
water line, then buried in the sand. Tra- 
dition said it had been a Confederate gun- 
boat, and that when in great danger of being 
captured by the Federal boats, her com- 
mander ran her ashore on this peninsula and 
after setting her on fire, he with his forces 
escaped into the woods. While wandering 
about among the pines one day I found two 
large cannon balls and a fragment of a 
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ber: Baked red_ snapper, 
bread and butter, tea, and 
rola pola, dried peaches, etc., 
made into a sort of pudding. 
No doubt many other dinners 
were equal to this, but com- 
ing as this did, just after my 
recovery from _ seasickness, 
everything was very palatable. 

On Thursday morning I 
was awakened by hearing 
Mate Jim crying out from on 
deck, “Turn out, you sailors; 
the wind“is eastward, and we 
are butting up against the 
Wherren.” The Wherren was 
another smack which lay 
alongside the Niantic, and 
the change in the wind had 
driven them together. 

The captain ordered all 
sails to the breeze, and about 
7 o'clock we passed out into 
the Gulf again. The eight 
other vessels that were in the 
harbor sailed out with us. 
Some headed for Pensacola, 
some toward the outer banks, 
while we sailed southward to 
try the inner banks on our re- 
turn to Pensacola. The breeze 
soon almost entirely ceased, 
and with all sails spread we 
scarcely made two knots an 
hour. Not until next morning 
did we reach the banks. Soon we struck a 
bunch of fish, and in less time than thirty 
minutes we had over a hundred fine snappers 
and groupers lying on deck. Later in the 
day we found other bunches, from which 
we got a number. Toward evening the sea 
became so rough that fishing was impossible, 
and we set sail for Pensacola with about 
400 good fish on board. The boys regarded 
this as a very poor catch. Anywhere from 
300 to 3,000 should have been gotten. The 
Harding brought in 1,600 fish, and I saw one 
vessel unloading 2,400 as the result of a 
seven days’ cruise. 

At 6 o'clock Saturday morning we crossed 
the bar opposite Fort Pickens, and an hour 
later were ashore at Pensacola. We had 
been out just ten days, and barring the sea- 
sickness and a little scare during the gale, 
the trip was one of great interest to me—a 
real experience that was not without its 
pleasant features. Captain Charles McEwen 
and the six men composing his crew are 2s 
jolly, good-hearted fellows as one would care 
to meet. They all treated me with the ut- 
most kindness, doing all they could to make 
my stay on board pleasant, and assisting 
me greatly in procuring specimens. I look 
back upon my cruise on the Niantic as one 
of the real experiences of my life, and sha’! 
always remember her gallant crew wil) 
kindly feelings. May the boys of the 
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Niantic, on future trips, always have pleas- 
ant weather and find fish in abundance. 
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Interviewing a Trout-Fly Maker 


BEING interested in fly fishing, and for- 
tunate enough to reside in a city where 
a trout fly manufacturing concern is located, 
I decided to call upon this concern and ob- 
tain their views regarding flies. In my con- 
yersation with the manager I learned some 
interesting facts, a few of which I will en- 
deavor to relate. 

Upon inspecting various patterns, the 
manager asked, “How many fishermen when 
buying or using flies, lures, etc., ever stop 
to think and figure out why they are select- 
ing certain patterns of flies, imitation bugs, 
etc.? Is it not a fact that many select their 
flies from name, appearance, reputation or 
because some friend informs him that a cer- 
tain pattern has given good results?” 

This is not so with the successful fisher- 
man. He is one that studies nature and en- 
deavors to discover what the fish are feeding 
on, whether it be flies or under-water bugs, 
and selects his lure to closely re- 
semble this insect in appearance, 
size and color. 

The lure is the most important 
part of the successful fisherman’s 
tackle. He knows and realizes 
that he may possess the finest 
rod, reel and line obtainable, yet 
if he does not use the lure that 
will attract the fish ‘to his hook 
he is unsuccessful. 

The general idea of successful 
fishermen in studying nature is 
to ascertain and learn the large 
variety of insects, bugs, etc., that 
fish feed on. Also to learn varia- 
tions of some of these species of insects and 
bugs, as they all vary according to locality 
and conditions under which they live; their 
size, color and time of appearance are 
affected by climatic conditions. 

Let’s take for example the mosquito—this 
common pest that is known to all classes: 
We find the mosquitos in the North vary 
from those in the South, and those in moun- 
tain regions vary from those found on the 
plains in size, color and shape. 

Let’s go further and examine another com- 
monly known insect, the helgramite. This 
insect also varies according to natural con- 
ditions. Part of the time he is found under 
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the water in great variety of colors, shapes 
and forms. At one season he appears in the 
form of a fly. His life in this form is above 
the water and among the willows along the 
banks of the streams. This insect in cer- 
tain localities varies from the same species 
found in other sections. His time of appear- 
ance in the countries that are warmer is 
earlier than in those of the later summer. 
He changes his form and shape as the season 
advances. Many other insects will be found 
to vary in their forms of life similar to the 
above mentioned if carefully studied. 

Next refer to the vast number and un- 
believable species of bugs and insects that 
are found over and under the water; then 
you will not be amazed at the long list of 
artificial flies manufactured. This list grows 
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larger every season, as the fisherman finds 
at some time of the day and certain periods 
of the season in various localities a combina- 
tion of colors not found in the standard list 
of patterns are good fish getters. He has a 
fly tied to give the desired effect he wishes 
to secure. If he is successful, the news 
rapidly spreads to other fishermen. If they 
in turn are successful with this new pattern, 
it is then added to the already long list of 
patterns. 


Now, let us take a look at some irout flies, 
examine their sizes, shapes, colors and ma- 
terials from which they are made, and we 
will note there are four styles that predom- 
inate: First we have the closed-winged 
style in two shapes of wings, known as 
turned-up and turned-down; next we have 
the divided wings in turned up and turned- 
down wings. These are often referred to as 
dry flies. The closed-winged fly is commonly 
known as a wet fly. 

Then we have hackle flies that are gen- 
erally known as those without wings. Of 
these styles of flies the turned-down winged 
style are the more popular, owing to the fact 
that the point or tip of the wings, being 
closer to the point of the hook, make the 
strike more positive. 

Next upon examination of the colors found 
in the various patterns you see that some 
closely resemble insects or bugs.that are 
familiar to you; others have no likeness or 
colors of an insect. These particular pat- 
terns are good fish setters, due merely to 
the combination of their colors. 

Due to the varied opinions of fly fisher- 


‘men it is necessary to dress flies on a large 


variety of hooks, which vary according to 
style, size, shape and bend. For example, 
we have uneyed, down-turned eyed and up- 
turned eyed hooks—these being found in 
what is known as in-pointed, out-pointed 
and straight-pointed hooks. 

Again, there are various bends, a few of 
the most popular being the Sproat, sneck, 


Carlisle, etc. These are sometimes referred 
to as round, square and side-bend hooks. 

The materials, feathers of which are the 
most important, are found in many kinds 
and styles, commonly known as _ hackle 
feathers, fiber feathers, plume feathers, 
hurel, etc., in addition to waterfowl feathers 
obtained from birds such as ducks, geese, 
swan, etc.; land-fowl feathers taken from 
turkeys, chickens, pheasants, etc. Hackle 
feathers are used practically on all patterns 
of flies and serve as a two-fold purpose, first 
giving the appearance of legs to the artificial 
insect. Next it is the floating quality found 
in most flies. The tapered ends of the 
hackle, if not allowed to become bunched 
or wet, will rest lightly on the water and 
keep the fly afloat. Upon becoming wet 
they bunch up and the fly sinks, but they 
can be dried very easily by brushing or 
fanning them. 

Hackle feathers are taken from 
the necks and saddles of roosters, 
and must be taken from the bird 
before same is killed in order 
that they will retain its life and 
silky effect. These feathers are 
found in a great variety in sizes 
and colors, owing to the color 
and size of the bird from which 
they were taken. 

The most delicate and yet the 
most particular materials that 
manufacturers have to contend 
with are the fiber parts used as 
wings. The selection of feathers 
for this purpose is by no means 
an easy task. The object is to select closely- 
woven feathers that come from the tails or 
wings, which are cut and shaped to give the 
desired effect and shape wanted for wings 
of flies. As a general rule, fiber feathers 
from waterfowl such as duck, geese, etc., 
are used, as these are more tightly woven 
than land fowls—chickens, turkeys, etc. 


The examination of a feather discloses a 
heavy rib or quill that runs thru the center 
of each feather. This acts as a support or 
brace for the fiber parts that are found on 
each side of this rib. The fiber parts found 
on each side of the rib are constructed by 
numerous small ribs woven together by fine, 
fuzzy, hair-like particles that interlock, 





Section of fiber feather split to show hair-like 
particles that hold fiber in contact 
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Turned-down closed wing 


keeping the fiber part of the feather intact. 
By brushing the feather from the tip to the 
bottom of the feather or from the small part 
of the quill down toward the large part of 
the quill, the fiber parts will split and fray. 
This fiber part here described is used almost 
universally for the wings of practically all 
patterns of flies, and no substitute has ever 
been found to be of equal value for this 
purpose. The wings of the flies which ex- 
tend from the body of the flies receive more 
strain and more abuse than any other part 
of the fly, and being constructed of this delli- 
cate material, readily split and fray, allow- 





Turned-up closed wing 


Turned-down divided wing 


ing the wings to watersoak, then wilt and 
bunch around the hook, thus destroying the 
original appearance and effect of the fly. 

We have perfected a process of water- 
proofing the wings that glazes the fiber parts 
of the wings, tightly sealing and cementing 
the small fibers together, thus preventing 
them from fraying out, wilting or water- 
soaking or bunching around the hook. This 
plan causes the wings to hold their natural 
shape, whether used as a wet or dry fly, 
thus adding materially to their effect and 
durability. 

The parts of the peacock feather which 


Fiber feather used in the construction of the wings for flies 


‘ 





Turned-up divided wing 


Hackle fly 


are used as bodies for many flies is the hure! 
from the tail feathers, which closely repre 
sents and resembles the natural color and 
fuzzy appearance of the bodies of many in 
sects. 

Some flies are termed wet flies, some dry 
flies. Wet flies are generally those patterns 
and styles that are used as under-water flies. 
drv flies being those that are used as floating 
flies and not allowed to be carried under 
the surface of the water. Dry flies are made 
in various manners, usually divided or 
spread-winged, sometimes tied with single, 
other times with double wings. The pre 
vious mentioned process of waterproofing 
the wings has practically defeated the pur 
pose of the double-winged flies, as this 
process enables single-winged flies to retain 
their natural shape. The main purpose of 
the double-winged flies is to add strength 
and help retain the wings in their natural 
position. Divided or spread-winged flies are 
generally used as dry flies, as the division 
of the wings helps to hold the flies on the 
water with the point of the hook down, and 
gives the appearance of the insect lighting 
or rising from the water. Many flies are 


tied with an extra amount of hackle feathers. 
materially 


which adds to their floating 


qualities. 
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The Dude Wrangler and the Forbidden Fruit 


Dear Red: 

Well, I been out on a long campin’ trip, 
which is the reason you ain’t heard from me 
lately. I had out a bunch of people which 
plumb wore me to a frazzle, but they was 
pretty good for dudes at that. There was 
a banker hombre and his wife and one of 
these here artist geezers. Then there was a 
book writer and a couple of real cute little 
fillies. Well, most of ‘em wasn’t half bad 
exceptin’ that artist person—and, honest to 
God, killin’s too good for that kind of 
human. I don’t believe this hombre was 
ever on time in his whole life. He’d be late 
to breakfast, late to climb his cayuse and 
late for everything; and he was as cranky 
about what he eat as an old maid about her 
curl papers. On top of this he seems to 
figure that us folks is made of common old 
dirt while he’s mixed up with some kind of 
fertilizer. Mr. Chase—he’s the banker 
hombre—tells me not to notice him because 
we got to make allowance for these artistic 
temperments. 

“Artistic hell,” I answers. “Me? Id call 
it plain dam foolishness and orneryness.” 

Chase laughs and says, “Well, that’s a 
new way of expressing the truth, Slim.” 

We was out sixteen days and takes in all 
the country from here to Belly River and 
Waterton Lakes. Them folks sure has a 
good time, tho we was fightin’ flies and rain- 
storms considerable. Say, it would sure 
make you laugh to see some of these dudes 
pick a horse. Most of them don’t know one 
end of a cayuse from tother, but they has 
their ideas, and it’s plumb comical to see 
some of the skates which they thinks is the 
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The artist-dude gets an inspiration 
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»est horse in the remuda. I has a time with 
‘his artist hombre; first I gives him old 
‘wo Step, which, as you knows, is as good 

cayuse as you ever threw a leg over. 

wsomever, that little horse believes in 

‘tectin’ himself, and this hombre objects 
mmediate. I illustrates what that cayuse 
-an do, but the geezer is bullheaded, so I 
vives him a two-bit mare which is only good 
. twist her tail and throw her head, but 
‘he dude is plumb satisfied with her. 


We makes a two-day camp on St. Mary’s, 
and there was considerable excitement. 
Them two fillies locates an old skunk, and 
from that on there was bathin’ goin’ on 
right regular. The book writer hombre trees 
a porcupine, and Chase’s wife accidental 
irops a bone hide scraper, which she’s col- 
lected from the Reds, into the mulligan 
stew, and I has some time pacifyin’ Shorty, 
the cook. Oh, she was a lollapalooser of a 
trip alright, and them two fillies plumb en- 
joyed theirselves. I has them for a side trip 
one day and I pronto discovers that they’re 
sure some joshers. We're passin’ close to 
a bunch of goats and one of them says, 
“Slim, couldn’t you catch one of them kids 
for us?” 

“Well, ma’am,” I replies, “I’d plumb love 
to do that same, only that old he-goat is 
right handy with his horns.” 

“Are there none in captivity?” she asks 

“Not since Appeluci Hyde cashes,” I tells 
her. 

“Who is this Appeluci Hyde?” she says, 
“and why do you call him Appeluci? Please 
tell us all about it.” 


I see’s that they’re just honin’ for it, so 
| begins: “Appeluci Hyde was an old 
hombre which used to trap furs for a livin’. 
He was a knock-kneed, pot-gutted geezer, 
not much account for anything else, but he 
sure has leadin’ ways with animals. He has 
one bum eye and a bad dose of the mange 
or some other hide disease which makes his 
skin peel in spots. Why, I’ve seen that fel- 
low lookin’ like a half-picked chicken, which 
is why he’s called Appéluci. Well, anyways, 
Appeluci lived up in these hills before this 
was a park, and there was times when she’d 
get pretty lonesome. There was lots of 
goats around, and as Appeluci loved milk 
he decides to catch one. He sets a snare, 
but them animals is too wise, so he goes to 
watchin’ them close-like. Seems like there’s 
one young nanny which is considerable 
stuck on an old Billy, which ain’t goin’ to 
see many more winters. Well, anyways, 
Appeluci watches them two ‘til he gets 
plumb jealous of that old Billy, and at last 
he up and lays for him with a jug of cyanide 
he’s been usin’ to poison coyotes. The old 
silly passes under a cliff where Appeluci is 
watchin’, and Appeluci empties the jug on 
him, and I’m a plumb liar if he don’t get 
to lookin’ like Appeluci’s twin brother in- 
side a week. Then he gets sick and cashes 
from that poison. The nanny just mopes 
around until Appeluci sneaks the carcass 
away and buries it. 

“All this time that old hombre’s been 
growin’ a billy goat chin whisker, and now 
he proceeds to work his scheme. He strips 
most of his clothes off so his spotted hide’ll 
w and glues on some of the old billy’s 
wool and goes crawlin’ on all fours up to 
that there nanny, and I’m a son-of-a-gun if 
that goat don’t fall for him. She follows 
hin right down to the cabin plumb lovin’, 
and after this Appeluci has plenty of milk. 
remember one time when me and Shorty 
| was up this way, old Appeluci was so 
tickled to see us that he even makes ice 
cream, and he sure did illustrate how plumb 
ovin’ that goat was. 

Well, finally, one hard winter, Appeluci 
up and dies. We come up and plants his 
remainders, and that there nanny goat took 
"” somethin’ terrible. Solemn Jones says: 
_ ‘Boys, that goat’ll just naturally grieve 
erself to death. Now I believes that old 
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Appeluci would rest better if we killed her 
on his grave.’ 

“*That would be barbarious,’ I answers. 

“We votes on it and decides not to do this 
to her, but I’m up that way about a week 
later and finds that nanny lyin’ dead on that 
grave, and she’s lyin’ as close to old 
Appeluci’s whiskers as the ground’I] let her. 
That, ma’am, ’s the only time I knows of a 
goat bein’ tamed.” 

Them two sure laughed at that story. The 
little blonde one says: 

“Slim, you’re just too delicious for any- 
thing.” 

“Yes,” says the other one, “and isn’t he 
just reeking with local color.” 
“No, ma’am,” I butts in; “that ain’t nose 


her that the juice has got a kick in it. Any- 
way, she hornswaggles this Adam hombre 
into tryin’ an apple, and there’s hell to pay 
general, and ever since that all females has 
had a scent for whiskey like a hound pup 
followin’ a tripe peddler.” 

“You got the dope wrong,” observes Curly. 
“Way I sizes it up is that a woman blows 
her nose on them little postage stamp hand- 
kerchiefs so much that she keeps her smellin’ 
organs workin’ better.” 

“Now me,” cuts in Baldy. “I’d say ‘twas 
because of the perfumery in the booze. 
Once I was to a dance over in the Big Hole 
country. I was escortin’ Fiddlin’ Bill 
Haney’s girl. There was considerable forty 
rod present. and natural-like I has severa) 





“Isn't he just reeking with local color?” 


paint—none whatever. It’s just plain sun- 
burn. Besides, you folks ought to know that 
this country’s dry now, and they ain’t no 
more nose paint to be had no more.” 


They don’t say nothin’, but they sure does 
laugh outrageous. Say, Red, don’t these 
female women take the biscuit? Now how 
do you s’pose them fillies knew that Chase 
had give me a snort from his pocket flask? 
They sure got some smellers alright, and it 
was all of three hours since I’d had that 
drink, too. 

I told the boys about this when I got back 
from the trip. Windy says: 


“Well, that’s easy. You see, one time back 
when Hec was a pup there was a guy called 
Adam which same hombre was the father 
of the human race. Well, this geezer had a 
woman called Eve teamin’ with him, and 
seems like this Eve person was considerable 
of a cutup and fond of rock and rye. How- 
s’ever, there wasn’t none to be had, but the 
ranch where they was livin’ at had herds of 
fruit on it. Seems like somebody’s forbid 
them eatin’ this fruit, but Eve’s nose tells 





shots. Well, sir, that female spots then 
pronto, and I asks her how she did it, con 
siderin’ as I’d eat a whole package of Se: 
Sens since the last drink.” 

“*That’s how I knows,’ she telly me. ‘The 
smell of them things always means whiskey 
in the wood shed.’ ” 

“Well,” says Bowlegs, “I figures that it’s 
envy. Most women would like to raise hel! 
same as we do, but it’s agin the law, so they 
gets even by smellin’ us out.” 

They argues this way for some time, bu! 
don’t get nowheres, so I leaves. 

Well, Red, the dude season’s gettin’ pretty 
well shot to pieces now, and I’m kind of 
figurin’ on winterin’ over on the coast 
Maybe I'll go down to Californy and try the 
movies. At that, I’m bettin’? I could show 
them movie hombres somethin’ about real 
cowpunchin’. Only thing that bothers me 
is this here love stuff. Now, if I once got 
a diamond hitch on one of them movie dolls, 
I’m leary that right there’s where the scene 
would be spoiled. Trouble is, I’m no four 
flusher and I'd likely forget and give that 
female a real huggin’. Anyways, I’m thinkin’ 
right strong of driftin’ that way, so if you 
don’t hear from me for quite some time 
you'll savvy the reason. Well, as news is 
scarcer than hen’s teeth, will close. So long 

Sum. 


P.S.—If I go, I’m goin’ to get me a boiled 
shirt and a yellow serape so I'll look plumb 
nifty. 
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A Hunt With General Custer 


I’ MAY, 1873, General George A. Custer, 
then Lieutenant-Colonel and in command 
of the Seventh Cavalry, marched his regi- 
ment from Yankton up the east side of the 
Missouri River to Fort Sully (twenty-five 
miles north of Pierre) and camped several 
days near the Missouri about four miles be- 
low the fort. *General David S. Stanley 
(who had commanded the Fourth Corps in 
General Sherman’s army in the Atlanta cam- 
paign of 1864) was then colonel of the 
Twenty-second Infantry, with the headquar- 
ters and four companies of his regiment at 
Fort Sully. As he had been a first Lieuten- 
ant in the First Cavalry in 1856, when he 
took recruits to Fort Pierre for General 
Harney, afterwards going to Fort Randall, 
he was glad to meet General Custer, another 
“beau sabreur,” and all of us welcomed the 
gallant cavalrymen of a celebrated regiment, 
notable for their victory over the Cheyennes 
on the Washita River, Indian Territory, 
November 27, 1868. The officers and the 
wives of several who accompanied the col- 
umn were entertained at dinners and parties 
at the fort as much as the business of a 
general courtmartial and hard and frequent 
rains would permit. 

General Custer had some pure-bred, rough- 
haired Scotch staghounds or greyhounds, of 
whose speed and fighting prowess he had 
written in “The Galaxy” magazine. General 
Stanley and some of his officers were fond 
of hunting, and to obtain necessary exercise 
and relieve the monotony of garrison life 
for five years they had increased their pack 
of dogs until it then numbered twenty-five 
well-bred, smooth-haired English greyhounds, 
most of them pure-bred, whose demonstrated 
speed in many a chase after antelopes had 
convinced us that some of our dogs were the 
fastest in the country. Lieut. Will W. 
Daugherty had bought of *Mr. John Given, 
of Keokuk, Iowa, his valued greyhound pups 
Given, Maulsie and Sweep; Captain Irvine 
had bought their brother Harry and was 
loaned their mother Gipsy; these five were 
our fastest dogs. All of our greyhounds, 
naturally gentle and good-natured, had been 
trained to fight coyotes and wolves and did 
not hesitate to attack a badger or even a 
skunk! We had seen them catch jack- 
rabbits (or hares) and sixty or seventy un- 
wounded antelopes, many of them after a 
fair chase with a long start, so that we were 
naturally desirous of seeing a trial of speed 
between the two packs. 

It was probably in 1869 or "70 that the 
officers at Fort Sully organized the “Twenty- 
second Infantry Hunting Club,” General 
Stanley being president, and Captain J. B. 
Irvine secretary. The club owned a few 
greyhounds, but most of the dogs were 
owned by General Stanley, Captain Irvine, 
Lieutenant Daugherty and a few other 
officers, altho all were put in charge of the 
secretary and were kept back of his quarters 
in a large kennel of several rooms, warmed 
in winter by a big stove, and with yards for 
exercise. The thirty hunting dogs were di- 
vided into packs of six or seven, in each of 
which was a fighting greyhound having some 
bloodhound, bulldog or Scotch staghound 
blood in it. Their foxhound blood gave 
them keen scent for trailing game, and even 
the pure-bred greyhounds soon developed a 
scent for trailing sufficient to follow a fresh 
trail. Our dogs would be exhausted after a 
long chase or two and from traveling fifteen 
or twenty miles or more, as we usually did 
during each hunt, so that they needed five 
or six days’ rest before hunting again. To 
save their strength, when it was necessary 
to go eight or ten miles to where the game 


J. B. Irvine, Jr. 


was likely to be, the dogs were sometimes 
carried in a covered wagon, especially in 
winter and when the snow had a crust, the 
frequent breaking of which cut their feet. 
The English greyhounds, while very fleet, 
would have to slacken their speed after a 
chase of two or three*miles. The Scotch 
greyhounds had much more endurance and 
were good fighters. 

The desired hunt with the rival packs was 
delayed by frequent rains, which had soaked 
the ground. On the last day of the cavalry’s 
stay at Fort Sully it rained or was threaten- 
ing all the morning. Toward noon, when 
there seemed.-to be no hope that the weather 
would clear, Captain Irvine told me to turn 
his hunting ponies loose outside the fort to 
graze, as they had been kept in the stable 
for several days ready for the hunt. About 
1 or 2 o’clock we were gladdened by the lift- 
ing of the clouds, the rain ceased and later 
the sun gave promise of “The Sunshine 
State.” I was sent in haste after the ponies; 
but, alas! “Glass-eye,” Captain Irvine’s 
sturdy, sure-footed Texan pony, had rolled 
in a mud-hole, and one side of him was well 
plastered with mud! The captain disgust- 
edly scraped off as much of the mud as he 
could, remarking, “This is a pretty-looking 
horse to ride alongside of General Custer’s 
Kentucky thorobreds, groomed so that you 
can see your face in their sides!” But no 
other horse so good was available, and the 
chagrined Captain during the hunt rode off 
at one side of the party, keeping the cleaner 
side of his pony turned toward it. 

Our dogs were barking and howling in 
the kennel, wild with desire to go hunting, 
when thru the cracks in the fence they saw 
the horses brought out and the hunters 
mount. Our pack of eight or nine dogs was 
let out, but thru some mistake, in the hurry, 
two or three of our slower dogs slipped out 
with the fastest. 

It was a distinguished hunting party, di- 
rected by General Stanley, accompanied by 
Lieut. Daugherty and several other officers 
of his regiment. General Custer, his brother, 
Captain “Tom” Custer (who was killed in 
the “Custer massacre” of 1876), two or three 
other cavalry officers and one or two of their 
orderlies made a larger hunting party than 
usual. We went northwest of the fort to 
the “Cheyenne bad lands,” so called because 
they were opposite the Cheyenne Indian 
Agency (across the Missouri River), and had 
many stones, rocks and bad gullies that 
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Spring Hanker 


Along about the time when all the trees is 
gittin’ out, 
An’ the April air is fresh, comes bright 
visions of fat trout; 
When snow is done a-meltin’ in the shadows 
on the hills— 
Then I'd usta git my old hat, my rod an’ 
boots an’ “pills,” 
And go a-fishin’. 
Course I’m old an’ crippled now an’ can’t 
git out no more, 
But when the spring comes creepin’ over 
hills in thru my door, 
I git the same old hanker that I had when 
just a kid, 
But Lawd! I gota sit here an’ jus’ fret an’ 
chew my quid— 
Just a-wishin’. 
Eart W. Scott. 


made fast riding there dangerous. Here we 
found a jack-rabbit that gave us a short but 
lively chase. Captain Irvine, who was a 
fearless rider, had the satisfaction of having 
his muddy pony beat all the other horses, 
as General Custer and his brother probably 
did not think it worth while to risk bruises 
or skinned faces in a fall while chasing only 
a rabbit.+ My recollection is that the two 
packs were widely separated and that the 
start was not fair to both; it is certain that 
the rabbit soon ran out on the prairie, was 
overtaken by the dogs, began dodging and 
was caught by one of our dogs. But it was 
not a fair trial of speed, and the dodging 
at the end would have enabled one of Gen- 
eral Custer’s dogs to catch the rabbit but 
for hard luck. 

We then circled toward home and rode 
thru the hilly or “broken ground” north of 
Fort Sully. The two packs of dogs were 
about 100 yards apart, General Custer’s pack 
with him, General Stanley and other officers, 
and our pack with Captain Irvine and an. 
other officer or two or the Twenty-second. 
The mother of our fastest dogs (little 
Gipsy), as usual, seemed to be moping along 
about twenty feet behind our horses, as if 
she took no interest in the hunt (she was 
too wise to waste strength trotting around 
needlessly), when suddenly up jumped a 
jack-rabbit a little ahead and evenly between 
the two packs. The excited yells of the 
hunters were enough to scare an ordinary 
rabbit out of its wits; but this was a wise 
old fellow, an “artful dodger,” who skill- 
fully dodged the dogs in a wrenching, tiring, 
exasperating game of wits in which the rab- 
bit had the advantage until he gained a 
good start and chance to make a run for his 
life. At the first yell, like a shot from a 
cannon, Gipsy dashed to the front, and when 
the dogs straightened out for the chase she 
was leading, with her celebrated son Given 
close behind, both keeping ahead of the other 
dogs until the end. The rabbit ran up a 
hill and then down a long, even, gently- 
sloping ridge toward the fort for a half mile 
or more in as fair and pretty a chase as we 
ever saw. Then the rabbit ran down the 
end of the ridge, up a hill and into a hole, 
thus escaping. During the straight chase 
our slowest dog kept constantly ahead of 
General Custer’s fastest. Thus did Dakota 
greyhounds maintain the prestige of the fu 
ture “Sunshine State.” 

The next day the Seventh Cavalry marched 
north to Fort Rice, where a part was after 
ward stationed, and the remainder with the 
headquarters at Fort Abraham Lincoln (near 
Bismarck). 


*David Sloane Stanley was born in Chester 
Ohio, June 1, 1828; died in 1902; graduated at 
U. S. Military Academy, 1852, in class with 
Generals Henry W. Slocum, Alex. McD. M 
Cook and George Crook; was in active service 
against Indians on the frontier until 1861; Brig 
General Volunteers, Sept: 28, 1861, commanding 
a division in active service during 1862; Major 
General, Vols., Nov. 29, 1862, and Chief of Ca: 
alry, Army of the Cumberland, until Sept., 186° 
wounded in assault at Jonesboro, Georgia, Sep! 
1, 1864. and again in battle of Franklin, Ten: 
Nov. 30, 1864, in which his corps bore the brun' 
of the attacks; received brevets for gallant ser 
vices in battles of Stone River (Murfreesboro 
Resaca, and Ruff’s Station, Ga., and Frankli 
Colonel, 22nd Infantry, 1863; at Ft. Sully, D 
kota Ter., 1867 to 1874; commanded trooj 
guarding surveyors of Northern Pacific Ry. * 
the Yellowstone River in 1872 and 1873; Bris 
General in 1884; retired in 1892.  Stanle 
County, S. D., was named for him. (King: 
bury’s “Hist. of Dakota,” I, 691, 698.) 

+Mr. John Given was afterward division supe 
intendent of the Rock Island Railroad and trans 
ferred to Des Moines. : 

tWe knew that General Custer was a dashine 
cavalryman, and were told that Captain Custe 
was also a daring rider, so that we expected then 
to beat us in the chase. 
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i is said that during the period of old Salem’s open season on 
witches certain learned judges, bewigged, begowned and, let 
us say, befogged, tried for his life in open court a barnyard 
rooster accused of conspiring with the powers of darkness to such 


effect that the orderly course of human events had been scandal-, 


ously disarranged. Someone’s tooth had ached, or the butter had 
failed to come at a churning, or a setting hen had left her nest. 

The judicial temperament still works that way. Only styles 
and fashions change. A good many roosters, dressed in different 
feathers, have been tried since then. 

Someone has said philosophy is that which enables a rich man 
to say there is no disgrace in being poor. It may also be that 
which enables the man who is a stranger to manual labor to show 
such a fine disregard for waste of things produced by sweat of 
brow. 

Not the least among the mishaps which would follow in the 
wake of a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of pistols 
and revolvers would be the confiscation and destruction of small 
arms now in the hands of the general public. Many of these are 
of little or no utility as weapons, tho valued highly as relics and 
antiques. Once destroyed, they never could be replaced. Many 
will consider this a trifling matter. One of the failings of our 
democracy is that we have in authority too many mis-mated Jack 
Spratts who insist on throwing away the fat. It was one of the 
latter who, shortly after the Civil War, when the government 
arsenals were being overhauled, gave the order to make a bon- 
fire of a lot of obsolete muskets, burn off the stocks and sell the 
metal parts for junk. Hundreds of these guns were old flintlocks 
that had seen service under: Jackson at New Orleans. 

Among the pistols and revolvers now in private hands are 
hundreds of thousands of exceedingly fine specimens of crafts- 
manship. To scrap these would be an economic tragedy. Every- 
body loses when anything of value is destroyed. Even the con- 
solation found in the idea that great catastrophes give employment 
to labor is fictitious. Labor always pays the bill, and the law of 
averages saddles it, pro rata, on each individual in turn. 

Far be it from me to say that criminals are protected in the 
big cities. This pistol prohibition scheme would, however, appear 
to be nicely calculated to serve as a cover for official treachery 
of that sort. Mr. Chief of Police can sit back in his swivel chair 
and unctuously declaim to representatives of the press, “No, there 
isn’t much we can do to stop this crime wave so long as Tom, 
Dick and Harry can step out most anywhere and buy a gun. We 
are doing our best to get a law passed that will stop that.” 


It will be a long, weary siege before such a pistol restriction 
becomes national. Then it will be discovered that the law cannot 
be made effective unless there is also prohibition of rifles and 
shotguns. Altogether there will be quite a long spell in which 
officials so minded can make hay. 

It is essential to the cause of professional politics that there 
should be one or more unsolvable perpetual issues; issues that 
are not subject to mathematically exact demonstration; issues 
which appeal to prejudice and regarding which public opinion 
can be kept permanently divided. The tariff has been used in 
this connection until it is becoming threadbare. Not but that the 
tariff could be settled according to a hard and fast rule, but be- 
cause the rule has been kept successfully concealed. 


We are governed by laws. Because lawyers are supposed to 
make a specialty of law, we have credited them with knowledge 
of the science of government. As a plain matter of fact, the 
legal profession, from top to bottom and sideways, from the most 
crooked shyster to the highest justice, knows no more of the true 
political economy than does a hen about building a poultry house. 

Politicians make glib promises of a full dinner pail, while 
economists tell us there is no solution for the unemployment 
problem. Have our lawyers ever really explained the discrepancy? 


Before erecting a superstructure it is usually considered good 
engineering practice to make sure of the foundations. Have we 
done that with relation to our government, our civilization? Have 
we, when confronted with undeniable proofs that our civilization 
is not what it should be, gone back to first principles in an 
attempt to verifv our premises? We have not. We have left it 
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to our politicians and our lawyers, and because they were ignorant 
we have missed the one main premise—a premise which points 
the unimpeachable way to a solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem—the tariff issue, the money question and, last but not least, 
the removal of four-fifths of the prime motive for war. That 
premise can be stated broadly in these four words: society is a 
co-operation. Yes, society is, essentially and in fact, a recipro- 
cative co-operation. It is a fact conditioned upon the very ex- 
istence of society. It does not mean socialism. Quite the con- 
trary since, allowed its natural course it would promote individu- 
alism to an extent undreamed of under present conditions. 
Recognition of the fact will put the “Injun” sign on socialism, 
anarchism, bolshevism, capitalism and laborism. Whether we 
like it or not, acceptance of the idea is the price of permanent, 
universal prosperity. 

If any member of the United States Supreme Court had, dur- 
ing the 100 years preceding the World War, devoted twenty 
minutes of honest and unprejudiced thought to a concentrated 
effort to discover the cause of certain economic phenomena— 
something which it was really part of his trade to know—he 
might, had he so willed, have saved up to fifty million human 
lives, five hundred billions of dollars of treasure, and the heart- 
aches and unhappiness of more than a billion people. 

Medical practice has been more or less rescued from quackery. 
The legal profession is shot with it thru and thru. What passes 
for ethics among lawyers would be likely to gain a physician a 
coat of tar and feathers. Allowed trapping privileges accorded 
to no other class, our counsellors at law have set their snares in 
the paths of our progress and our prosperity. 

We are engaged in making history. It is doubtful, however, 
if the product will be accepted by future generations as the work 
of experts. There never was a time so opportune for a con- 
structively great statesman as the past decade, nor a time which 
so forcefully gave the lie to that old superstition that the occa- 
sion always produces the man. 

Among all the dangers which threaten society, one of the most 
menacing is what is known as the judicial temperament—a con- 
dition of mind where the product appears to be completely purged 
of that plebeian thing called horse sense. Stock dividends may 


not be income, but incomes are fast becoming stock dividends. 
Society is a co-operation. That it is not effectively co-operative 
we owe to our politicians and our lawyers and the judicial tem- 


perament. 

John Parr, in an article written for The Literary Digest, says, 
“A new country seldom can save capital fast enough to build the 
wealth-producing machines of modern times. It must borrow 
abroad from people who save more capital than they can profitably 
use at home. * * * If we had not borrowed hundreds of 
millions of dollars from English investors to build railways we 
should have fewer railways and fewer people and less wealth 
today.” 

Now, we ourselves furnished the right of ways, we furnished 
the labor and the engineers to direct that labor, we furnished the 
raw materials and the mills and factories in which to fabricate 
them, we furnished the food and clothing to maintain and supply 
the labor; in fact, we furnished everything that entered into the 
physical makeup of those railroads. Afterwards we furnished the 
trafic that made them profitable. And the English investors 
owned them. If they earned 10 per cent, we returned every ten 
years to the owners an amount equal to their original investment. 
Ten times every hundred years we would buy those railroads and 
never own them. To the judicial temperament the entire pro- 
ceeding is probably every bit of all right. 

To one who knows, however, that these United States was 
essentially and in fact a co-operation which contained within 
itself all the elements for carrying out these undertakings without 
outside help, the railroad financing of early days is nothing short 
of a calamity. Dig up your horse sense and think it over. 

Lawyers are given to attaining their ends by indirect methods. 
There is something rotten in Denmark. It may be there is some- 
thing beside a crime wave to prompt the attempt to disarm the 
law-abiding citizens of a nation. 
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With the Little People of the Old Plains 


VERY writer who has described the old 

buffalo plains has mentioned the buffalo, 
antelope, beaver, coyote, jackrabbit, wolf 
and prairie dog; many have mentioned also 
the buzzards, burrowing owls, rattlesnakes, 
deer, badger, swift-fox and prairie chicken; 
fewer still have appeared to notice the 
meadow lark, horned lark, quail, red-winged 
blackbird, upland plover, eagles, Arctic 
curlew, sagehen, magpie, willow grouse, 
kingbird, brown thrush, gackle, crow, horned 
toad, several very common harmless snakes, 
the river fishes, turtles and crafish, and the 
less noticeable animals such as the skunk, 
muskrat, mink, weasel, wildcat, squirrel, 
trading rat, kangaroo rat, gopher, cottontail, 
otter, ground squirrel, mole and others; yet 
all these and a good many more, together 
with the migratory waterfowl, were there in 
buffalo days in numbers enough to be com- 
monly known and recognized on sight by 
every growing boy old enough to go out with 
his elders on hunting trips or cross-country 
ventures with horse-drawn outfits. 

Not all of these were found in any one 
locality, but all were numerous enough to be 
common and well represented as a species 
somewhere between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains in the strip of country 
running from the Saskatchewan River to 
south of the Rio Grande, all open country 
which was the old buffalo range of the West. 

Buffalo at one time, in company with deer 
and elk, ranged the entire country east to 
the Atlantic Coast from the Western coastal 
ranges of mountains, but never, so far as I 
can learn, did buffalo ever penetrate into 
the timber westward beyond the east side of 
the Cascade and Sierra Nevada mountains 
on the West Coast, so the Pacific Coast 
proper never had buffalo, tho New York cer- 
tainly did in the seventeen-hundreds. 

When they disappeared westward across 
country from there to the Missouri River is 
of no especial interest nowadays, as times 
have changed, and the East wouldn’t know 
what to do with buffalo if it had a big herd 
handed to it, as it is now one big farm, and 
buffalo don’t get along well with barbed wire 
fences and no buffalo grass. 

The last wild buffalo on the old plains 
“west of the river” that I know about per- 
sonally was killed in Wyoming at the north 
gate of the I-U Ranch (owned by Gardner) 
on Donkey Creek in 1889. The exact spot 
is about sixteen or eighteen miles east of 
the present town of Gillette on the Black 
Hills-Billings route of the Burlington road, 
and the ranch gateway where the tragedy 
occurred is in sight from passing trains, if 
one knows where to look, about a quarter of 
a mile north of the track just at the head 
of a little valley running up from Donkey 
Creek directly toward the head of Little 
Powder River. 

I have been at the old I-U Ranch cabin 
that stood in that little valley many times 
while it was still a cowranch and have been 
over the ground where this last wild buffalo 
of the big Northern herd (so far as I know) 
was gathered to his ancestors by a cow- 
puncher who wanted to use the trail at the 
same time the buffalo did. 

According to my information, gathered 


about a year after the killing from men ac- 
tually on the ground at the time, this buffalo 
was an old “solitary” bull that had escaped 
the general slaughter that wiped out his fel- 
lows by sulking in the hills until he got 
lonesome. He then started down the going- 
somewhere-trail looking for trouble the same 
as all his kind did. He got as far as the 
I-U gate, where the wire fence of a small 
home pasture stopped him, and there he 
stayed until morning, when one of the cow- 
punchers came out from the ranch cabin a 
quarter of a mile down the trail and started 
to ride out north on the trail going toward 
the head of Little Powder River. 

When he got where he could see the gate 
he saw old Mister Bull, and the bull had a 
bad heart—he wanted to argue with the 
cowman as to who would use the trail and 
who would turn around and go back. 

The last beaver will be harder to locate 
than the last buffalo as he is a much more 
secretive chap himself, and he will likely 
die at the end of a trap chain when some 
soulless poacher puts in a cunning “set” 
that nips his foot and slides down a spring 
pole into deep water, drowning him silently 
and secretly to the end that his glossy hide 
may decorate and keep warm the soft shoul- 
ders of some lovely woman 10,000 miles 
away who knows nothing about beaver, but 
who will be attractive enough to make some 
man pay the price asked for the last real 
beaver fur wrap—and it will be a big price, 
brother, a whale of a price, if we are to 
judge by present figures asked for near- 
beaver, let alone the real thing! 

Do you remember when beaver were so 
plentiful that the old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany demanded (and received!) as the 
going price in trade for a gun enough beaver 
skins, laid flat, one on top of another, like 
a stack of hot cakes, to reach from the floor 
to the muzzle of the gun as it stood, butt 
down, beside them? 

That old-time trade gun was good and 
the Hudson Bay Company could make the 
Indians stand for on the theory of “the 
longer the gun the longer its reaching 
power,” therefore the stronger its killing 
“medicine.” 

There is a little hope left that the beaver 
may possibly get a chance to come back, at 
least to some extent, as strict laws protect 
him, theoretically, everywhere in the country. 

If these laws are respected and enforced 
the beaver will make good among the moun- 
tain streams where his natural living con- 
ditions exist, but I’m afraid the poacher will 
clean him out, as the poacher is entirely soul- 
less and has every chance to operate without 
being caught at it, unless some law officer 
stays awake nights all during the trapping 
season, and this he, being a politician and 
not at all interested in beaver, will hardly 
do, as he’s not that kind of man, while the 
trapper is nocturnal, capable, predatory and 
as tireless as a gray wolf, and he is driven 
by the bait of high prices offered by the 
man who wants to wrap that last beaver- 
skin coat around the bare pink shoulders of 
some woman who wouldn’t know a_ beaver 
from a pink lizard if she was to see them 
both together—and she wouldn’t care which 


was which anyhow as long as she could bur, 
her painted nose in soft beaver fur 
laugh at life under the white lights. 

A great company of animals have gui. 
on or are swiftly passing down the trail be 
hind the vanished buffalo herds because o/{ 
woman’s demand for furs. 

To me this always brings to mind tie 
silent procession of ever-moving, half-seen, 
half-sensed shapes that used to flit by during 
the gray hour just preceding daylight when 
we used, in the old days, to sit beside a deer 
trail at some stream crossing, waiting for 
some big, seven-point buck to come along 
about broad daylight so we could kill our 
wild meat without the physical effort of 
hunting for it in the hills a mile or so away! 

Did you ever watch a deer trail like that? 
Brother, all the mystery in all the world is 
there, and all the mysterious, silent, ghostly 
things of the universe pass by. 

It matters little that some of these are 
deer, some wolves, or perhaps silent, soft. 
padded cats from the rougher hills; they are 
all ghostly, uncertain, half-seen, half-sensed 
wraiths that come from nowhere and vanish 
into the unseen without sound or definite 
sign except the possible glow for an instant, 
sometimes, of a flaming green, jewel-like eye 
that sends gooseflesh racing up your spine 
while you swing your gun up, only to find 
that there is nothing there to line the empty 
sights on! 

It is one creepy occupation, brother, that, 
let me tell you! And it reminds me, as 
nothing else in the world can, of the endless 
trooping by of species, condemned by man 
to follow down behind the buffalo herds pas: 
the rim of the world to that place of The. 
many-things-unknown. 

There, already gathered, is the great auk, 
the dodo, the passenger pigeon, the buffalo 
and many more; swiftly following them we 
see the last of the bears, the beaver, elk, 
antelope, caribou and many more that can 
not live in company with man. 


The great moose and the swift little ante 
lope are two forms that were old when the 
first redwood tree was a seedling, and whose 
ancestors, in the same identical form and 
colors that we are familiar with today, hob 
nobbed with little Eohippus, the three-toed 
horse, and ran from the sabre-toothed tiger 
Yes, brother, both these are passing today, 
only three hundred or so of years since man 
stepped into their lives! What a pity! What 
a savage man is! 

Does this seem strange when I tell you 
that I have seen the Wyoming hills covered 
with migrating antelope so thickly grouped 
that they appeared to be more numerous 
than bands of sheep numbering 20,000 or 
more that I have seen later on the same 
ground? Does it seem strange when one re- 
members that the “big herd” of buffalo have 
been known to take three consecutive days 
to pass a given point—and the “big herd” 
did not include all the buffalo by any means! 

No wonder one feels “creepy” when he 
stops to think of this passing of the multi- 
tudes that is going on today whereby the 
West is becoming depopulated of all anima! 
life as swiftly as may be. 

Even that old freebooter of the past, the 
gaunt gray wolf, is going. I can’t see this 
without regret, notwithstanding that the old 
gray “loafer” or buffalo wolf, was an outlaw 
even from his first encounter with white men 

No wonder the Indians called the coyote 
the smartest animal they knew and regarded 
him and his big relative, the gray buffal 
wolf, as gods to ask help of and to weave 
legends about just as they did the buffalo, 
beaver, grizzly bear and other prominen! 
animals. 

White men of today have little chance 
learn the true character of any of the a! 
mals, for the species are passing thru 
period of chaotic change. 

The animal that cannot, or does 1 
change his habits to fit the changing ©° 











ditions cannot survive the advance of civil- 
ization, and most of them lose thru being 
unable to overcome destruction of their 
breeding grounds. 

It is not close hunting that is wiping out 
so many kinds of game so much as it is 
destruction of breeding grounds and feeding 
grounds combined. 

Canada plows up a great area of prairie 
and turns it into a wheat field, and thereby 
she destroys the age-old breeding ground of 
a lot of Northern nesting plover, for in- 
stance. Where will these birds nest now 
when there is no like area on the globe and 
they cannot build a nest and hatch a family 
before it is time to cut the wheat? The 
answer is plain; they don’t breed, and next 
fall you say, down Kansas way, that the 
plover seem scarce this year. 

They are “scarce,” and thereby they are 
acarcer next season because of the loss of 
this year’s breeding stock, which leaves none 
to breed next year again even if there were 
breeding grounds for them to use. 


The canvas-back duck is doomed today for 
just that same set of reasons, even tho no 
man shot a canvas-back from today forward. 
In ten years you won’t find a canvas-back 
in the world anywhere, because the species 
can't adapt itself to change, and its breed- 
ing grounds are being settled by farmers 
who are filling up the Alberta district of 
Western Canada. 

The same thing is happening to a large 
variety of species, and we make stricter laws 
to curtail hunting instead of making big 
game refuges where the species can breed. 
if given large breeding and feeding grounds, 
the animals and birds will always remain 
with us; otherwise they must vanish; this is 
clearly demonstrated in such areas as Yel- 
lowstone and other large parks where con- 
ditions are kept right for breeding and feed- 
ing grounds, and where killing is prohibited. 
Even the buffalo has shown that he can come 
back under these conditions. 


If sportsmen and lovers of the outdoors get 
together and all work together to create large 
areas that shall be game refuges where no 
game shall be molested or killed or disturbed 
at all any day in the year they can save the 
little people of the wilderness, and it is the 
only way they can be saved. Given this pro 
tection over wide areas, the birds and ani- 
mals will adapt themselves to changed con- 
ditions and find a way to carry on, even tho 
these reserves are composed of farm lands. 

Without such protection you can arrange 
to bid good-bye to many species within the 
next ten years, for after that it will be too 
late. 

The state of Washington, especially west 
of the Cascades, now has by arrangement 
with the owners, large areas of farm lands 
set aside as game refuges where no hunting 
can be done at any time, and the National 
Government has large reserves in the hills 
where the same conditions are in force right 
alongside of modern progress. 

This works out so well that the traveler 
rolling along perfect cement highways in a 
modern automobile can see many species of 
birds and animals, even in broad daylight, 
proceeding leisurely and safely about their 
every-day job of living and bringing up their 
families, and thousands of people have 
learned to watch them and enjoy their so- 
ciety with no thought of harming them; it 
is a good sign, for it is educational and it 
will work anywhere, slowly at first, but 
nevertheless successfully, wherever it is done. 

Lake Washington, the big lake that is the 
eastern boundary of the city of Seattle, has 
a boulevard along its shores for seventy-five 
or more miles, and it is entirely surrounded 
by closely-settled country even tho it is a 
‘ake twenty-five miles long. 

On the west side for its entire length is 
the modern city of nearly 500,000 people, 
with a big system of parks and boulevards 
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The old ranch cabin on the I-U Ranch, Donkey Creek, Wyoming—Gardner’s Ranch. The last 


buffola was killed within rifle shot of this cabin. 


This ranch lies a few miles east of Gillette, Wyo.. 


on the Burlington Railroad. Photo taken in 1890. 


adjoining the lake shore. The whole lake, 
and a mile back from the water all around, 
is a game preserve where no shooting or 
injuring of birds or animals is allowed. 

The result is that thousands of waterfowl 
now winter on the lake as contentedly as 
barnyard fowls, and show no signs of fear 
of man at all; quail and ruffed grouse are 
tame enough to live in the parks and even 
run the streets and come into yards to be 
fed by the children; I have seen little chil- 
dren stand beside the lake shore and scatter 
handsful of wheat over the backs of a crowd 
of wild ducks of half a dozen species that 
came fearlessly from the water to get the 
grain while the grown folk watched from a 
big auto that stood with engine running ten 
feet away on cement or brick pavement. 

That ought to be object lesson enough for 
any of us, and it points the way to save the 
wild things, for all the wild birds learn just 
as quickly as the ducks do where they are 
safe if given the chance. 

My own yard always contains plenty of 
water in shallow pans where the birds can 
come and drink and bathe, and there is al- 
ways feed here for all comers, nor will I 
allow a single one to be molested in any 
way; as a result my yard swarms with birds 
every day in the year, and I am glad of it, 
for I don’t have to spray my roses even when 
the roses of other people a few blocks away 
may be eaten up by worms; the birds take 
care of mine and I take care of the birds, so 
it’s 50-50, and you can do the same if you 
will. Why dont you? 

The old days are changing; no place is 
the change going on faster than in the old 
buffalo range. 

Yet if this idea of absolute protection is 
put into effect for all game and birds by 
closing or setting aside wide areas as game 
refuges, regardless of who owns the land or 
how civilized it may be, it is not yet too late 
to save whole species from annihilation. 

Up in the Cascade Mountains of Washing- 
ton the Sunset Highway passes thru an old 
beaver swamp, and today a colony of beaver 
have come back and taken up their residence 
there and are busy living their lives in spite 
of the passing of several hundred automo- 
biles a day; they live and work on both sides 
of the road, going and coming from side to 
side thru a small concrete culvert that al- 
lows the water to drain in its natural direc- 
tion of flow. When beaver can adapt them- 
selves this way to change conditions there 
is hope for everything else. People who 
know of this beaver colony would fight for 
it any time it was molested in any way, too. 

With decent protection the passing water- 
fowl flights would again swarm in the lake 


districts of Dakota and the Nebraska sand 
hill region to the south of the Black Hills, 
and also on the Niobrara, Platte and Repub- 
lican rivers, and I have seen all of these so 
full of migratory fowls that you could not 
get out of hearing of their chatter on wind 
less, sunny days—and that was less than 
forty years ago! 

There is not an animal or bird in all the 
old buffalo range that can’t come back if 
given large, safe areas to breed and feed in, 
an’ this can be done by teamwork on the 
part of the people who live there. 

You can save even the antelope if you 
work quickly and honestly, and the minor 
species will take care of themselves if given 
half a chance. 

The beauty of it is that it pays by direct 
profits earned by the work of the wild things 
that destroy the vermin which survives in 
spite of intense civilization and takes toll 
from humanity besides. 

Just think this rambling story over, 
brother, and get your neighbor to thinking, 
and then set aside your farms for a game 
refuge wherein no gun shall be fired and 
no well-meaning wild thing harmed any time 
by anyone. 

Talk the idea; get Neighbor Smith and 
Neighbor Jones to do the same, and get 
them to urge Brown to do the same until you 
get ten miles square into that game refuge, 
and then ask the local newspaper men to 
take an interest and boost the idea as an 
economic proposition; they will do it cheer- 
fully if you show them why. 

Presently you will see more birds and ani- 
mals than you ever saw before in your 
neighborhood, and in five years you wouldn’t 
be without this game refuge because it will 
have begun to pay big returns in every-day 
enjoyment and the daily association and 
company of the wild things and also in the 
actual dollars and cents saved to you by 
destruction of noxious insects, bugs and 
other vermin that now destroy your crops. 

You may have to put your chickens in a 
coyote-proof pen, because chickens are fair 
game for the coyote, but if he can’t get 
chickens you'll find he’s “hell on gophers,” 
as a cowpuncher friend of mine once put it, 
and you can get along nicely without 
gophers, can’t you? So make friends with 
the coyote, but pen up your chickens so you 
won’t have to quarrel with him about them. 
If enough of you folks who live there get 
together and pull together, yon can bring 
back all the old life to the old buffalo plains 
before it is everlastingly too late—and Id 
like to see it done. The same thing can be 
done anywhere. “Let’s go!” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, 
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and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mai) 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 





The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


CHAPTER IX.—MISCELLANEOUS IMPEDIMENTA FOR THE DRY-FLY MAN 


HERE are a great many additional arti- 

cles of outfit which the dry-fly man will 
find convenient, some few of which are ab- 
solutely essential; and I am not going to 
attempt to draw a line between the essentials 
and ornamentals, the necessaries and the 
luxuries, for each man must select for him- 
self. I know that some English anglers 
have a “man” carry a camp chair upon 
which to rest themselves while awaiting a 
rise. That seems to me the epitome of 
luxury. I personally tote a basket, creel, 
as “big as all outdoors,” with a division 
across the back in which I carry fry pan, 
cups, tea pail, plates—in fact, a tiny cooking 
outfit. I would almost as soon think of 
going without my flies or my rod as without 
that set, and yet the latter has nothing to 
do with angling, e’en tho it adds more than 
half to the joy of my day a-field. However, 
as I have already said, there are certain 
things that are essentials; them I shall men- 
tion, and if I should happen to verge on 
the side of non-essentials, forgive me, and 
remember that I have been a trout angler 
for lo, these many years. 

I have found a shell-bag a great con- 
venience in which to carry those little things 
so conveniently disposed in the multitudin-. 
ous pockets of a_ shooting-coat and lost 
therein, one never re- 
membering in which 
pocket they were 
placed ; also the bag 
obviates the necessity 
for a coat on a hot day 

something any angler 
can appreciate. First 
in importance is the bag 
itself. Let it be con- 
structed of waterproof 
duck, bound with lea- 
ther, with a flap that 
buckles securely shut. 
The large part of the 
bag should be divided 
in the center, lengthwise, making two bags 
as it were, and there should be a_ pocket 
on the outside of it, over the mouth of 
which the flap closes. This outer pocket 
will contain the fly-box, or fly-book, and 
nothing else, always get-at-able and handy. 
Do not buy too small a bag, the larger size 
being altogether better, for always there are 
a few little things one will desire to carry 
at times, and overcrowding is unthinkable. 

Going into the bag first of all will be the 
fly holder. If angling where both wet and 
dry flies are used, there is nothing better 
than the combination fly-book and dry-fly 
box to be had upon the market. Say there 
are twelve compartments in the _ fly-box 
(there are exactly that number in the one 
I possess), then vou can carry a dozen flies 





Shell bag 


(PART I) 
O. W. Smith 


without any trouble, and you can easily 
place two or three in each compartment. 
Some of these books have celluloid covers 
for each section of the box, while in others 
there is but one cover over all; the former 
is better. Each section should close securely 
or have clips in the bottom under which the 
hooks slip. To spill a dozen or two tiny- 
eyed flies is most vexatious. 


If using nothing but eyed flies—and I am 
not altogether sure but that they are more 
satisfactory for all sorts of fishing than the 
flies with leaders attached—the angler can 
attach leaders in a moment if desired. One 
had best select a simple dry-fly box, with 
the hook clips on the bottom, and large 
enough to hold a dozen or two flies; one 
built for two dozen will contain four dozen 
without any trouble. Such boxes are simple, 
durable and altogether to be desired. The 
fly-book takes up considerable room, the fly- 
box practically none. A leader-box is a 
necessity, with its pads for soaking leaders, 
for unless the regula leaders are soaked 
before using they will prove brittle, and one 
cannot attach the fly; furthermore, he will 
be almost certain to ruin the gut. Leader- 
boxes, in aluminum, with two felt pads, 
come in various shapes, the round being the 
best; is easily stowed in the tackle-bag, is 
light and never in the way. In_ using 
“Telerana Nova” leaders the angler is not 
under the necessity of soaking, as they can 
be used dry without danger of breaking—a 
great advantage surely. 

I once saw an English dry-fly and leader- 
box that I thought was next to perfect—fly 
clips on one side and the upper half of the 
other, the lower half being devoted to a 
leader-box, in which the leaders could be 
dampened and yet always remain in sight. 











Fine dry-fly box 


Take it all in all, it was one of the most 
convenient arrangements it has ever been 
my good fortune to handle. I have never 
seen it advertised on this side, and never 
but the one in use, its possessor being an 
Englishman on a fishing trip in this country. 

The dry-fly man should carry a pair of 
blunt-pointed scissors for clipping off the 
end of the leader, or a little “snip-snap” 
contrivance like a nail-clip. However, | 
prefer the scissors, as they can be used for 
so many things in connection with angling. 





Gut cutter and tweezers 


and they take up littlke more room in the 
tackle-bag than does the instrument built 
with but one thing in mind. I might say 
here that with the shears should go a pair 
of tweezers, fine-pointed and locking, tho 
the ordinary tweezers can be used. A jack- 
knife is a part of every angler’s equipment, 
and is mentioned here only because it should 
be carried in the tackle-bag and not in the 
pants pocket—more get-at-able in the former 
place. A pair of small cutting pliers also 
should be included, take up but little room 
and there are times when they are “worth 
their weight in gold.” Also a file, flat or 
“hook-hone,” should be a part of every 
angler’s equipment, for hooks become dull 
quickly, and the dry-fly man cannot expect 
best results with a dull hook. I also carry 
one of those tiny tool-kits, in which all the 
tools are packed in the handle of the instru- 
ment, and lock in position when wanted for 
repairs. The whole thing is not over three 
inches long and has a diameter of not over 
three-fourths of an inch. With a bit of 
winding, some rod cement, and perhaps 4 
few loops of fine copper wire, one can splice 
a rod or accomplish any of those small re 
pairs so often necessary. 

Turning to the strictly dry-fly parapher 
nalia again, let us look at the oil container, 
for in spite of what some anglers have said 
about the futility of applying paraffin or 
other oil, it certainly is a great aid. There 
are many receptacles upon the market, some 
of which are good, others very good. A 
great many expert dry-fly fishermen use 
simply a bottle, to the cork of which a tiny 
brush is attached; when the cork is removed, 
the loaded brush comes out and the wings 
of the fly and hackle can be touched up 
easily. The bottle itself may have a leather 
case with straps, so that it can be attached 
to the angler’s belt. It is all right, but ! 
do not like it. Glass will break, and the 
average fisherman takes some bad falls from 
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English box for flies 


time to time. I do not want anything in 
my kit I need to watch, save my rod and 
reel. Another thing, this anointing the flies 
with a brush never appealed to me, for the 
job is overdone nine times out of ten—the 
feathers and hackle soaked when they should 
be lightly touched. No, I am not the least 
bit in love with the bottle-brush paraffin 
container. 

There are several forms of dry-fly ato- 
mizers on the market that are cleanly and 
convenient, spraying the flies lightly and 
evenly. An atomizer will not mat the wings 
and hackle as will a brush or feather, and 
one need not apply too much oil. The one 
I use is so arranged that the glass tube col- 
lapses into the rubber bulb and a cork fits 
the end of the tube, keeping the oil safely 
stoppered and reducing the danger of break- 
age to a minimum. I have used this sprayer 
now for several seasons and have never had 
an accident. It slips down in the inner 
pocket of the kit-bag, is out of the way, 
yet get-at-able at a moment’s notice. Of 
course, I spray my flies before leaving camp, 
but there are times and days when the busy 
angler will desire to spray again and again, 
especially if using the same fly continuously. 
I have come to believe, however, that it is 
wise to change flies, e’en tho one ties on 
the same size and pattern; the “resting” 
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English “companion” 


seems to add to the life and naturalness of 
the fly counterfit presentment. Parenthetic- 
ally, the angler does not need to worry about 
changing flies; big fish and snags generally 
care for that. 

By the way, an English firm gets out an 
implement called the “Curate,” which com- 
bines all the strictly dry-fly accessories in 
one tool. The paraffin reservoir is in the 
handle, the screw cork of which, removed, 
becomes the stilleto for applying the paraffin 
and cleaning the eye of the hook. The 
upper point, divided, makes a splendid for- 
ceps for holding the fly, picking it from the 
box or removing it from a fish’s mouth. 
Half way between the end of the forceps 
and the barrel we find the “snip-snap” for 
clipping leader points. A more compact and 
handy tool it would be hard to imagine. 
Another thing: the whole instrument is a 
club for tapping the fish on the head, for, 
as Mr. Halford says, “A short, heavy weapon 
to give the trout its quietus when landed 
is a necessity.” Something we in America 
seldom think about, tho where the fish are 
small enough some of us have formed the 
habit of breaking their necks by inserting 
the thumb in their mouths and bending back 
sharply. Hold the fish belly up, insert the 
thumb with ball against the roof of its 
mouth, its neck resting over the fingers. 


Grasp the body with the other 
hand, bending back sudden- 
ly, using the fingers that em- 
brace the neck as a fulcrum. 
It is truly surprising how large a fish one 
can dispatch with ease. Of course, a very 
large trout will require some other method, 
but this neck-breaking trick is certainly 
worth knowing. 

The purely dry-fly accessories are few, as 
the reader has already discovered; indeed 
his outfit is less cumbersome than that of 
the wet-fly angler. However, there are cer- 
tain articles which both require, such as 
waders, nets, creels, etc.; therefore it may 
not be out of place or unworth-while to de- 
vote some space to their consideration here, 
as I wish to make these papers as helpful 
and informational as possible. What is more 
vexatious than to go trout fishing without a 
creel, or carrying one too small? Again, is 
there anything more annoying than to hook 
a large fish and find yourself without a land- 
ing net of any description, or have a make- 
shift article which breaks at the critical 
moment? So we may well turn our atten- 
tion to these articles for a little while. 

(In our next issue we take up the articles 
mentioned above and, if time serves, will 
chat about waders and clothing also.— 


0. W.S.) 
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atomizer 








GOOD many years ago, 


when a boy, I did a B 
lot of bass fishing in the ass- 
Louis B. 


lakes in the northern part of 
New Jersey, and every time 
I see the many hooked bass 
killers on sale in so-called 
sportsmen’s stores I am reminded of the first 
one I ever saw, in the late ’80s at Lake Ho- 
patcong, Morris County, New Jersey. It was 
made of cedar, and had eight gangs of 
hooks attached to the body in various places, 
and when a bass struck, one of those twenty- 
four hooks was sure to get him. It was 
being used by its maker, Anse Decker, a 
famous fisherman of those parts, who lived 
at either Woodport or Nolan’s Point on the 
lake—I do not at this date remember which. 
This, in my opinion, was the ancestor of 
the many surface lures for bass on the mar- 
ket at the present time. Altho Anse Decker 
was well known to the fishermen of that 
section, | have never seen his name men- 
tioned in connection with the bass plug. 

In later years I got in the habit of going 
to Maine for the early fly fishing for bass, 
and finally struck the Belgrade chain. of 
lakes in Kennebec County, which were re- 
puted to be the best lakes in the country 
for that kind of fishing—the cream of the 
fishing being from about June 10th to about 
July 10th. This fishing appealed to me, as 


the fish were not killed, but 
were immediately _ released 
Bugs and were returned again 
to the water uninjured. 
Adams Anyone who has fished these 
waters knows what this fish- 
ing was ten or fifteen years 
ago, and as a matter of fact, is good today, 
notwithstanding the great numbers of fish 
that are taken out for food purposes yearly. 
For a number of years I had wonderful 
fishing, using the standard wet flies com- 
monly fished in those waters, but there was 
always one drawback, and that was that 
when the fish would be rising freely to the 
darning needles that were after the mos- 
quitos around the boggy coves, they would 
not take a wet fly. Thinking to fool them 
I had some life-like darning needles made 
out of quills with gauze wings, and altho I 
did take quite a lot of fish with them, they 
were not a success, as the hook was not 
placed right and many fish were hooked 
foul, so I gave up using them. 
On the morning of the Fourth of July, 
1908, there was a lot of noise around the 
hotel, so I took my lunch and 


started .off with my guide, Fred * 
Boynton, fishing the lake in front big- 
of the hotel, Long Pond.. It was mouth 
hot and glassy and lots of insect he 


life, but we had no luck. Still the fish) 

















(Photo by O. W. Smith) 
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pounds complete—is just one of sixteen reasons for Johnson 
preference wherever used or shown. 


Admittedly, it is the easiest of all motors to carry. Any pair of 
) scales proves that. Admittedly, it is the most convenient in travel- 
ing. You take it apart easily at one joint for packing in handy case 
| to slide under Pullman seat or in your car like a suitcase. 
But any Johnson owner will tell you that it is on the water that 
the Johnson Twin is unapproachable. 


For example, the patented Johnson Universal Steering feature 
drives the boat forward, backward, sidewise, or in a complete circle, 
with equal ease. It darts in and out and through the water “Like a 
Water Bug.” Both cylinders fire at the same time, insuring smooth, 
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y quiet power. You feel no shaking of the boat or canoe. You hear 
, no loud noise that drowns out voices. You tilt the propeller freely 
y out of water while the motor is running. If you strike a log, rocks 
, or shallows, your Johnson tilts automatically, and automatically re- 
4 turns to its former position without damage to motor or boat. 

sf You have no mixing valve to fuss with. The Johnson has a real Float-Feed 
r. Carburetor. You have no batteries to lug or replace.’ You always get a hot, quick 
e spark from the built-in, Quick Action Magneto, which is moisture and 

y oil-proof. The Spark and Throttle Control gives you at the touch of 

: the fingers trolling speed, racing speed, or any speed between. There 

2 are no oil holes or grease cups to soil clothing. The simple Cord 

] Starter has no knobs to catch clothing. The patented Anti-cavitation 

e Plate prevents under-water air pockets, and gives you full benefit of 

a the motor’s propelling power. 

ig The Johnson is also unapproachable in its years of service. It has 

k one-piece, Drop-Forged Steel, Case-Hardened Crank Shaft, Drive 


|. Shaft and Propeller Shaft—all running in Phosphor Bronze Bearings; 

2. Bevel Gears of Heat-Treated Nickel-Steel. No valves to grind, no 

i] valve springs, tappets or timing gears to wear. Beautifully finished 

wa in polished “Lynite” and Nickel. No paint or enamel used. 
Thousands of enthusiastic Johnson owners and America’s lead- 

2g ing sporting goods dealers will tell you that in dependability, durability, perform- 

ll ance and light weight,— 

- ‘(Johnson is Right’’ 


Write for Free Catalog Folder Today 
THE JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 856 Sample Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Johnson i 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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fish were rising in every scummy cove at 
the darning needles. After passing the 
bridges I got disgusted and shortly after- 
wards went ashore for luncheon, and while 
this was being prepared, looked over my fly- 
book to see if I did not have something in 
it that they might take once in a while. I 
found a bucktail fly tied on a No. 2 hook, 
and it struck me that if I could make this 
float and stand out it might take fish. This 
was before the drought, and there were 
plenty of corks available, so I cut a strip 
of cork, turned the buck hair back on the 
shank of the hook, and tied the cork on with 
a soaked leader. I then inked the white 
buck hair, and I certainly had a_ mess. 
After lunch in the heat of the day we started 
out, and the combination was certainly a 
happy one, for it was what they wanted. 
This gave me an idea, and on my return that 
night I went down to the tackle store and 
pulled a few feathers out of some of the 
stuffed birds there and tied a few flies with 
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friend, Mr. M. C. Hermann, a man who had 
fished a lot here and abroad, to try them 
one afternoon when he was at his wits ends 
for something to tempt them. One of my 
next converts was Mr. Charles Fowler of 
Washington, D. C. He was good enough to 
have some tied by Abbey & Imbrie of New 
York, but most of my other friends de- 
pended on me for their supplies. I think 
these were the first of these cork-bodied 
flies tied by any dealer. A year or so after 
this I gave some to young Robert Wilder, 
son of B. F. Wilder, whom I had tried to 
interest in them on several occasions with- 
out results, but when his boy had very good 
success with them he took them up with his 
friends, and that winter tied his own and 
told me he had very good luck at Norway 
Pond the following spring. 

In making these flies I have always tried 
to get away from the plug idea—that is, I 
used just enough cork to float the hook and 
plenty of feathers. I did not want a plug 








cork bodies and bird feathers. These were 
used during the rest of my stay with great 
success, but were not things of beauty in 
any sense of the word. 

That fall at my camp in Washington 
County, Maine, where I used to go for wood- 


, cock, etc., when picking a woodcock one 


day I noticed the white-tipped tail feathers 
and made up my mind that they would be 
useful in making a fly to imitate a white- 
tailed darning needle. We saved these 
feathers and also tail feathers from the 
snipe and partridge we shot. These feathers 
were tough, and I was'satisfied that a bass 
would not cut them all to pieces as they 
did the others. 

That winter at various times I tied a lot 
of these flies on large snelled hooks, wood- 
cock, snipe and partridge, also some pheas- 
ant, as at that time there was a pest of 
brown-tailed moth in New England, and I 
thought that there might be some around 
Belgrade; anyway, the feathers were pretty 
and tied easily. 

The following June I went to Belgrade, 
and as soon as the fish started to feed on 
the insect life on the surface I knew I had 
what they wanted. On a still, hot day, 
when the rest of the fishermen would come 
in with the statement that they were rising 
all ever but would take nothing, I would 
start out. 

It was impossible to get my friends to use 
them that season at all, and the next year, 
if my recollection serves me right, I got my 





(Photo by O. W. Smith) 
“Whoa, there!’’ An incident in the battle. 


with a couple of feathers tied to it and try 
to think I was using a fly. In this connec- 
tion I would say that on certain waters in 
Maine artificial flies are only permissible, 
and so I submitted these flies to the fish 
commissioners and they were held to be 
“fair” flies and not plugs. 

About this time a lot of people were 
using these flies in the East, and a good 
many of the tackle houses were tying them 
on order and some stocking them. I gave 
several dealers patterns which I had found 
were taking, and others were tied by them, 
and I was told that wherever they were used, 
under proper conditions, were very taking. 

An Eastern sportsman’s magazine pub- 
lished a letter from Will Dilg of Chicago 
somewhere about this time saying that he 
had met Mr. Wilder in Long Key, Fla., and 
that I had given him some of these flies, 
and that he had used them with great suc- 
cess. This fact is also noted in Dr. Holden’s 
Streamcraft, page 183, and I am told that 
Mr. Wilder has also written to this effect 
in some of the fishing magazines. 

For several seasons previous these flies— 
and I claim they are flies, and the others 
are feathered plugs—had been used by many 
good fishermen in various parts of the ceun- 
try. I will only give a few names: M. C. 
Herrman, the three Mallory brothers of the 
Mallory Steamship Company of New York, 
Theodore Smith of the Spencerian Pen 
Company, Charles Fowler of Washington, 
D. C., Augustus Pitou, the playright. In 


~ 


writing Mr. Pitou’s name I am reminded » 
a very funny experience he had in trying 
to tie these flies. I had offered to give him 
all he wanted, and he told me he preferred 
to tie his own if I would give him a fly and 
some feathers, which I did. The next morn. 
ing at the breakfast table I received any- 
thing but a pleasant greeting from his wife, 
and she told me he had kept her awake 
about all night cutting cork, etc. I certainly 
was not popular with that member of the 
Pitou family. Shortly afterwards Mr. Pitou 
appeared and told me he had cut and tied 
on two dozen cork bodies the night before, 
but that he had improved on my pattern 
by decreasing the size of the cork bodies. 
I asked him if he had tried to find out if 
the bodies would float the hook. He looked 
at me and left the table, and in a few min- 
utes returned with a very sheepish look on 
his face, and on being asked if they were 
all right said, “My God, no; they all sunk.” 

Another user of these flies was A. Judah 
of Kansas City, who had flies tied for him- 
self in some Western city. I must not for- 
get William J. Cassard of New York, an 
expert fisherman and collector of all kinds 
of flies. 

I merely give these names to show that 
this fly is not a new thing by any means. 

In tieing these flies my secretary, David 
G. Rode, became very expert, and soon 
about all I was required to do was to supply 
the feathers. It was impossible for us to 
so balance the wings that the fly would al- 
ways alight on the water back up and hook 
down; consequently we lost lots of fish when 
they struck from underneath. It did not 
make much difference if they came from 
the side or took it going down. To over- 
come this difficulty we did not cement the 
hook to the cork body; merely tied it tight, 
and then when we found that it was not 
alighting to suit us would merely turn the 
hook, and had no more trouble. 


I never patented this or any feature con- 
nected with it, and a few years ago was 
much astonished to see that Call McCarthy 
of Chicago was advertising that these flies 
were patented, and on taking up the matter 
with him he sent me a copy of his patent, 
and it was for a bar soldered on the shank 
of the hook so that it would not turn. These 
advertisements were stopped then by him. 
This feature was not at all new, as at the 
present time in my office at 52 William 
Street, New York City, I have a drawing 
made by Major John R. Hegeman of New 
York with this very thing in it. This has 
been there long before McCarthy ever filed 
any application for his design patent. 
Major Hegeman has also used these flies in 
many waters, I understand, with good 
results. 


As I said, I have always tried to get and 
keep away from the plug base and keep as 
near as possible to the dry-fly idea, as the 
feathered plug or feathered minnow is not 
at all new, and in fact has been used for 
years by the Japanese fishermen for alba 
core—that is the commercial tuna—the 
chicken of the sea, as it is known at San 
Pedro, the port of Los Angeles, where it i 
brought in by the tens of tons to the can- 
neries, and they can be bought anywhere in 
San Pedro; the only difference I can s¢ 
is that they are larger and stronger and a! 
a little heavier. 

Now, what I want to impress on the read 
ers of this article is that good fishing ca 
be had with a piece of cork, a few feather 
and a hook. It does not do to have the 1 
look too nice, and mine are not, for we mus 
bear in mind that that particular bug wou! 
not be on the water if he was in real goo 
shape. He is a crippled insect, and trea 
him as such; don’t pull him thru the wate 
as you would a wet fly; just let him li 
there and only move slightly, very slightly 
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“45 minutes to land him!” 


“This summer I had the good fortune to land a Small Mouth 
Black Bass, 21 inches long, 15 inches girth, weighing 6 pounds 7 ounces! 


“Tt will interest you, I am sure, that I was using one of your Pork Rind Shimmy 


Wiggler baits. 


Enclosed is a snapshot of Mr. Bass and myself. 


“After he struck he jumped fully five feet in the air! It took me 45 minutes 
to land him! This I did without a landing net. 


‘We used all kinds of artificial and live baits on our trip, but the Foss Pork 


Rind Minnow was the only one that proved successful. 


We had the hard luck 


to lose both our Pork Rind baits, or we would have had much better luck. Next 
year we will go well supplied with them, as I have never known them to fail.” 


So writes Mr. F. M. Roulston, of St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


It is inter- 


esting to speculate how much Mr. Roulston and his friends would have gladly 


son for a couple more 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


after they “had the hard luck to lose both our 
Pork Rind baits.” 

Here’s a timely hint to you fellows who will 
soon be starting for far away lakes and streams. 
temember you'll be far from tackle stores. A 
few extra Foss Pork Rind Minnows may save 
many precious days of angling. When a husky 
old lunker busts a line and carries off your pork 
rind rig, it'll be a “grand and glorious feeling” 
to know you've got some more of ’em right 
in your kit. 

Be sure when you're buying to get the gen- 
uine Foss Pork Rind Minnows. Don’t fall for 


one of the imitations now coming on the market. 

It is the “action” of the Foss Pork Rind 
Minnows that makes them fish-getters. This 
action is the result of a delicate combination of 
weight, shape, size, balance fore-and-aft, the 
placing and shape of the spinner, and the method 
of attaching the pork strip—also the shape, 
thickness, weight and tapering of the pork strip 
itself. : 

To duplicate its “action” would mean to 
exactly reproduce the lure in every particular. 
The only fellow who can do that is Al Foss— 
for every essential feature is covered by patents. 


Be sure you get the genuine Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows this year. 
And use with them the real Al Foss Pork Strips, specially made for 
use with them. If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to 





SHIMMYETTE FLY ROD WIGGLER 
Weight 1-20 0z., 50c 
(Used with our fly spinner pork) 





SHIMMY WIGGLER, '% or % 0z., $1.00 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, 1 or % oz., $1.00 
All Red, All White, or Red and White 





LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER, Weight \ oz., 
75c 





45c— Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 


AL FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio ao 
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Because Red Tops give the 
feet the right protection. 
Every fibre in them is spe- 
cially selected, pure virgin 
(new) wool. Thick, soft, 
warm, absorbent, they cushion every step— 
ke« p your feet feeling fine, no matter how hard 
and long the going. 


Just as serviceable and protecting to feet on the 
hottest summer day as in bleak mid-winter. 


Four numbers, to suit every outdoor need—also 
four Russet Top numbers, for milder service. 


Send for illustrated folder that helps you se- 
lect. If your dealer can’t supply you we ship 
direct under full guarantee of satisfaction. 


SENECA KNITTING CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Box 6 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. (Sole Selling Agents) 
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“<<c.v.s, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO, 
PAT. OFF. py Cuas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT» WAS.. 





Avoid hotel bills — 
and flimsy tents. 
Sleep comfortably 
in your Ford Sedan. 
No weather worries. 
Stop and sleep any- 
where. Plenty of 
room for two large 
people in the Fold- 
away Ford Bed. Roomy dressing space. Ready for 
use in 4 minutes — collapses to goif bag size and 
weirhs only 13 lbs. Easy to set up — doesn't injure 
Ford. Sedan or open car models — $14.50. Also 
made for other open cars — write for details. Ask 
for catalog of Wayside Outing Clothing. 
SEND NO MONEY! Mai! your order now—pay 
postman orexpressman on delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back! Agents wanted. Order from 


















Outers Equipmt.Co., 886 Mayer Bidg. Mitwaukee, Wis. 





| in fact, 


they 

















As evening spreads her sable 


I always tell my friends when they 
start to use this fly to not move it at all if 
cannot move it very slightly. 

I have had blackbirds try to take it at 
times when it was at rest on some low bush 


| on the edge of the bog when I had gotten 


hung up, and on one occasion I was fishing 
and my wife was using a Graflex trying to 


| get the fish when they jumped for it and a 


kingbird (bee martin) tried to take it off the 
water. Both the guide, Linny Morrill, and I 
yelled at her to snap it, and she said there 
was a bug in the lens, the bug being the 
bird on the finder, and when she discovered 
what was going on she got rattled and so 


| lost the chance of a lifetime. 


I have had some very curious experiences 
in connection with the color scheme of this 
fly. For instance, we saw one time a lot 


| of yellow butterflies being chased across the 














The Lure of the Big Ones 


(Inspired by the Angling Editor’s plaint in the 
December number that he had never 
caught a “humdinger’’) 
I’ve been on many a fishin’ trip, 
With every sort of tackle, 
From casting rod with agate tip 
To bugs and garden hackle. 


I’ve cast all day with fly or plug, 
Without once even haltin’, 

With every kind of spoon or bug 
Known to the modern Walton. 


I’ve caught my share of fish, I guess— 
’Round them fond memories linger— 
But never yet, I must confess, 
A champion old “humdinger.” 


Some time perchance at close of day 
(If light enough to see one) 

I’ve met a novice by the way 
Who'd caught a real old “he one.” 


Perhaps ’tis best such is the case, 
And we should never grumble; 

It teaches us our proper place 
And serves to keep us humble. 


And yet I cannot help but feel, 
Each time I make a cast, 
“Now here is where I throw the steel 
Into a ‘whale’ at last.” 
Jas. V. Hamer. 


mantle (Photo by O. W. Smith) 
lake by the bass, so we dyed some white 
flies yellow, but I am sorry to say that they 
wanted butterflies, not feathers; in fact, a 
yellow fly is about the only one T personally 
would not recommend anyone to use. The 
white, it has been my experience, is taken 
entirely different from the darker colors. 
Fishing under the overhanging cedars in the 
late afternoon they seem to come up and 
suck it in, probably being under the im- 
pression it is a crippled moth, and it cannot 
get away anyway, and they do not have to 
hurry. But change this fly to a woodcock 
or partridge and see how they will smash 
at it. They take no chance on a dark fly. 
On a still day, when the water was smooth 
and the fish were rising for darning needles, 
I have had the fly taken long before it ever 
struck the water. 


I have used these flies myself, both in 
the East and on the Pacific Coast, as well 
as in Canada, and have taken many different 
kinds of fish on them—bass, pickerel, 
trout and landlocked salmon in Maine; trout 
in Canada, big ones at that, and on two 
occasions I had very good luck with them 
on the Truckee River at Lake Tahoe, Cali- 
fornia. In fact, I took a number of trout 
in the Truckee this past June, but I would 
not say that this should be solely used on 
these waters; I merely say you can take 


fish with it if handled right. 


The billboards tell us to “roll our own,” 
and I say “tie your own.” Personally | 
think it takes more skill to roll a good 
cigarette than it does to tie a bum fly that 
will take fish, hence my advice is to carry 
a few feathers, a couple of corks and some 
thread, and when so disposed go to it and 
see what you can do, and as you will prob- 
ably be way off some place anyway you 
won't be bothered much if you don’t do 
much, Anyway, just bear in mind that old 
Anse Decker never patented his many 
hooked plugs, nor have I done anything to 
stop anyone from doing anything short of 
murder to this idea of mine, so please study 
it carefully and see where I have fallen 
down; but please keep in mind the fact that 
I have always worked along the lines of a 
“fair” fly and have tried to keep away from 
any plug ideas. 

I want to call attention to one other 
peculiar action of the rising fish with rela- 
tion to this fly, and that is the way, Or rather 
speed, with which they take it at times. 
Sometimes they will come at it and it will 
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to be hard and quick to set the hook in the y The only guaranteed Non-Sinkable 2) 

hard mouth of a bass. A rod of from five .-* boat. Will fit on running-board of car. 

to five and a half ounces is plenty heavy { PEE a: Re f 

enough, and it should be nine feet long. a eg : 
This will enable one to cast three flies un- = THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL COMPANY Fe 
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be impossible to hook almost every rise, and 
at others it does not seem possible to hook 
a fish. My friend, Mr. Herrmann, tells me 
that the first time he used the fly, out of 
eighty-odd rises he only succeeded in hook- 
ing three or four fish. He tells me he al- 
most cried he was so disgusted. On several 
occasions I have deliberately left good fish- 
ing grounds, where the fish were rising 
freely, but for some reason unknown to me 
[ merely could not hook them? in other 
words, I could not connect. I did notice 
one thing, however, and that ‘was that the 
slow-rising fish were all missed. Probably 
someone who was less quick on the trigger 
could have done better, but I have always 
been a snap shot and merely could not wait, 
so moved on to where they took it with a 
rush, and my troubles were over. 

The ordinary dry fly will take a lot of 
bass under exactly the same conditions as 
when the cork-bodied fly is used, and the 
main reason it is not used by good sports- 
men is that the fish gorge the small, soft dry 
fly, whereas the cork-bodied dry fly is tied 
on a very much larger hook, and this, in 
addition to the body, prevents any such 
thing happening. It is a very rare thing to 
hook a fish except in the lips, and they can 
then be readily released uninjured. 

Years ago I gave patterns of taking flies 
(you observe I do not say killing flies) to a 
number of tackle men, and told them they 
were at liberty to use them provided they . 
did not tie them on any hook smaller than a ' %. Ss ma . = = 
No. 2, and I am glad to say that they have | : ™ 


kept their word to the letter, altho on many ~ uth Bend it 
occasions I have shuddered at some of the ———— 0. 
color combinations I have seen in the show 4 
cases, | f § 
In conclusion I want to say that with this i e 


fly the fish has more than a fair show, and FISH:-PHOTO Contest 


when a big one takes it in the air before it 




































































strikes the water you know you have fooled | $300.00 in pene asi gee Cnt aap i 
him, and if he finall zets away. all the i 8 (ist) Prizes $75 ea. 8 (3rd) Prizes $25 ea. 40 (Sth to 9t rizes ea. 
better, for you have “lt toot fun in seeing 8(2nd) Prizes$50ea. 8(4th) Prizes$12.50ea. 200(10thto34th) Prizes$lea. 

- , } z , 

i i I 1 For the best photographs of fish catches, the South Bend Bait Company will 
him strike. A nephew of Mr. Walter Kerr 1 aol p Fe ate sainde. 273 prizes in all. Go to any South Bend Bait Dealer for 
of New York came to me one morning at H booklet giving full particulars,—or write us. Contest now on—closes Oct. 31, 1923. 
Belgrade and asked to try one of these flies, SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
and would only take one. On his return that i 9233 High Street South Bend, Indiana 





evening he told me that he had had the best 


day’s fishing he had ever had in his life, 
and on my asking him how many fish he 


had caught, much to my surprise, said two. Sioa bh aalle 
I asked how that was, and he told me that = Sey ane Ra a Anglers 
the guide had broken the point of the hook BPR Bag. a = “ vs 

on taking off the second fish and that he 

had been trying all day long to land one on 


the broken hook, and on several occasions MR. ANGLER! 
had almost succeeded. That boy was a ‘ ‘i Ss oi aa - y 
ae Everyman’s Fly Holder 


sportsman if I have ever met one. 

Flies tied with the tail feathers of the $1.25 Postpaid in U. S. 
various game birds mentioned are very Capacity—20 Flies to each leaf. Made 
tough, and so it was only a short time before Kon etal of best grade, very thin sole 
it was found necessary to tie them on eyed leather. Double sewed and guaranteed. 
hooks, as they outlasted many snells. I Mahogany finish. Keeps your flies straight 
found at times that the end of the hook eee gee a ae cheng te 
where it was turned into the eye had a ten- neat durable container. 
dency to chafe the leader, which was at- E. M. WALLACE 
tached directly to the fly, and to overcome 619 W. MARBLE AVE. 
this put on a couple or three half hitches ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
with ordinary soft darning cotton on the eye ' eee ve ; 
of the hook, which really ager a anes 
collar for the leader and was bothered no E 
more with the chafing and breaking of the THE TAI FLIN SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 
leader and loss of the fly. 


| usually use a fairly heavy leader of from == Length 12 ft. Nested 68 in. Weight 115 


three to six feet in length—a Joe Welsh = : ogee 
colge dt 3 aon’ aot dane orci aie : lbs. Also built for outboard motor use. <= 


©s- B. B. Co. 1928 
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$27-29-31 3ist STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS 


er ordinary conditions forty to fifty feet, 
ind that is enough line to handle, and my 
advice is that if the fish are farther off, go 
to them and don’t try to reach them, as it 
s too hard on one’s arm to keep up very 
long, and, in my opinion, totally unnecessary. 
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Keeps Food 
or Liquids 
Hot or 
Cold 


ALADDIN 


hermalware 


JAR. 


Holds a Gallon! 


Food or Liquids—Hot or Cold 


Now you can get the popular 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar at 
the new low price of $5.00! 
Nothing you can take on your 
motor, fishing or hunting trip 
will so add to your enjoyment 
as this generous size jar. Holds 
enough for all—all day! 


1 Capacity, 16 full cups (1 gallon) cold water, 
iced tea, lemonade or hot coffee. 


2 Large opening—admits food in big pieces 
— fried chicken, meat, potatoes. Serve 
them hot. 


3 Unusually sturdy. Stands bumps. Vitri 
fied, glazed white porcelain-like inner con- 
tainer, joined to steel jacket by patented 
leakproof Thermalware seal. 


Sanitary. Whole hand can be inserted for 
cleansing and drying. Insulated sanitary 
glass stopper. No felt or springs. 


5 Costs but $5.00. Also in Polished Alumi- 
num—One Gallon $10; Two Quart $7.50. 
Sold by leading Department, Drug, Hard- 
ware, Jewelry, Sporting Goods and Auto 
Accessory Stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct from us. 


Send for Free Booklet 


4 











ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
631 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Free Booklet about Aladdin Therma!- 
ware Jars. 


My Dealer’s Name 


Name 
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The Right Side of the Reel 


R. L. M. 


T is a peculiar thing, but nearly every 
writer on angling subjects specifies that 
the handle of the reel should be on the right- 
hand side of the reel for single-handed fly 
fishing. To particularize a trifle, the reel is 
below the hand and on the under side of 


| the rod. 


Now, if we want to wind up line, we 
must either (a) turn the rod around so that 
the reel is on top of the rod, and wind up 
with the left hand, or (b) we must change 
the rod from right to left hand, and use the 
right hand for winding up the line. 

Both of these methods leave something 
wanting. The last described of the two is 
the most popular and possibly “the easier 
way’; but at the same time this way of 
manipulating the reel frequently means the 
loss of a good fish. 

I have found that the most fatal thing to 


| do is to have a loop of line hanging between 
| one of the fingers that holds the rod and 
| the 


reel. Often when making a cast and 
“shooting” the line there is a little line in 
hand, i.e., in the form of the loop just de- 
scribed. Now, if the handle of the reel is 


| on the right side of the reel, this loop can- 


not be gotten rid of without going thru one 
or other of the operations previously de- 
scribed. Whichever of the two we adopt, 
there is always a deadly period, either while 
we are turning the rod (and thus the reel 
uppermost) or else when we are changing 
the rod from the right to the left hand. If 
a fish happens to rise just as we are en- 


| gaged in either of these changes, there is a 


very strong probability that we do not strike 
and hook that fish. 

Now, if instead of having the handle of 
the reel point to the right, we place the reel 
on the rod with its handle turned to the 
left—that is, to the side on which there is 
a hand capable of turning the reel—we shall 
at once banish the deadly period after we 
have delivered the fly; because, if there is 
a little slack line, it is the simplest thing 
in the world to drop the left hand onto the 
handle of the reel and wind up that foot or 
so of slack. No change of position or hands 
is necessary, and at every moment after the 
cast is made the rod is being held in the 
right hand and we are ready to strike. 

If we happen to be fishing in waters 
where fish of two pounds are not rarities, the 
possession of a loop of slack line between 
the rod hand and the reel is one of the most 
dificult things to get rid of unless we wind 
up with the left hand. 

We will suppose that we have made a 
cast and that there is such a loop of line 
in existence. Presumably our reel handle 
points to the right, and instead of getting 
rid of this loop we hold the line down to 
the rod with one of our fingers. Now, let 
us imagine that a fish of two pounds takes 
our fly, we strike and hook the fish; immedi- 
ately the fish feels the hook it makes a 
rush. Now, if we hold the line down with 
the finger and try to ease up on the pressure 
so that the line will slip under our finger, 
we shall in all probability get a very fine 
burn therefrom; on the other hand, if we 
lift the finger and let the fish take out that 
loop of slack without any drag to speak of, 
that fish has an excellent chance of escap- 
ing, because for a moment or so, until the 
loop is entirely gone, the fish gets the benefit 
of any slack that may be in the line. 

Now, if instead of using the reel in the 
most often seen and described manner, we 
place the reel with handle pointing to the 
left, we will allow that after the fly is de- 
livered there is a little loose line; this we 
quickly wind up with the left hand, and as 
we have made a cast of fair length, we hold 
the line against the rod with one of our 


fingers. A good fish rises, we strike and 
hook the fish, and as soon as that is done 
we lift the finger that is holding down the 
line, and as the fish makes his first dash 
for liberty he is pulling against the drag of 
the reel, and has never had a fraction of an 
inch of slack wherewith to effect his escape. 
When the fish begins to tire we do not have 
to change the rod from one hand to the other 
to enable us to wind in the fish; we wind 
in with the left hand and keep the master— 
or right hand—for manipulating the rod and 
playing the fish. 

One author who is generally right in what 
he says insists that manipulation of the reel 
is the most delicate part of playing a fish, 
and that it should therefore be done by the 
right hand, leaving the left hand to hold 
the.rod and keep that gentle but firm strain 
on the fish which eventually wears it out. 
I beg to differ. When I am playing a big 
fish on a XX or XXX drawn gut leader, if 
for any reason I have to hold the rod in my 
left hand for a few moments, I am never 
happy until I get the rod back into my 
right hand again. 
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The great majority of trout that are 
caught are not brought to the bank by use 
of the reel. The usual proceedure is to 
pull the line in with the left hand, holding 
the line thus regained with the right hand 
while another hold is being taken of the 
line. This is all very well for small fish, 
but if this practice is used when fish of 
three-fourths of a pound and up are being 
caught, there will be numerous cases of well- 
hooked fish escaping. 

Quite recently my friend, H. T. Shering- 
ham, has remarked that when a fish is 
hooked it is advisable to get it “on ‘the reel” 
as quickly as possible. This is merely an- 
other way of saying wind the fish in with 
the reel, and do not try to take in line by 
the method described for use with small 
fish. 

There is a certain difficulty or hesitation 
of action when we try for the first time to 
wind up line with our left hand; but with 
a very little practice this awkwardness van- 
ishes, and when once a man has learned to 
wind with the left hand, he will never resort 
to the other method, because he quick!) 
grasps the many advantages that winding 
up with the left hand has over the con 
moner way of doing this thing. 

May I add a few further words of advice 
they may seem rather plain spoken, and thu 
be unacceptable to many, but for heaven s 
sake stop pulling a fish in by the hand-ove! 
hand method; it is the sloppiest thing in 
aginable and thoroly inefficient and wrong 
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{s long as the fish is a sizeable one (and 
hat can be determined almost as soon as | 
+ js hooked), wind the fish in on the reel; 
you will get it in almost as fast; and after 




























































d ‘he fish is in your basket you will not have | 
e , number of loose coils of line dangling | 
e around and getting caught up on every little | 
h point of brush or twig in your vicinity. | 
rf Furthermore, if you always indulge in the 
n hand-over-hand method the day will come | 
2, when you are casting your line on those | 
e waters when good-sized fish can be expected. | 
‘r Now you will have to accustom yourself, at | 
d almost a moment’s notice, to winding the | 
- fish in, and while you are catching on you | 
d will undoubtédly lose a number of good fish, | 
to your everlasting regret. 
at Take time by the forelock, and while you | 
e| have the leisure, accustom yourself to wind- | 
h, ing up with the left hand, and also wind in | 
le your fish; don’t take the easy but unprofit- | 
ld able way, which only leads to confusion and | 
in baffled hopes. 
: a 
ig Bits o’ Tackle | 
if By Niss 
Ly Use the hook-hone or file on all hooks, | 
ad that they become not dull. More fish are 
Ly lost because of dull points than the angler 
imagines. | 
m Enamel the inside of the tackle-box white; | 


it will aid in “finding things.” 

See to it that there are no loose windings 
on your wood rods; replace immediately. 
A loose winding is not only an eye-sore—it 
is a point of weakness. 

Keep the inside of the spoon, if you use | 
spoons, enameled a bright red. Adds won- 
derfully to attractiveness. 

Oil the reel after each hard trip and keep 
the bearings clean. A drop of oil in time 
saves a smash. 

Never lie down to sleep after casting, 
; leaving the line on the reel; spread it out 
where it can dry thoroly. 

Keep an eye out for rust; it doth corrupt. 
A line hung to dry from a nail is certain 


A Tine -Fishermen’s Dreams Come True! 


Keep the buck-tail or feathers on the 


ical tal | 











4 treble of your spoon in fresh condition. A 
— word to the wise should be sufficient. | INCHESTER tackle for each fish and 
Watch out for loose ferrules on a wood | : aa etal 
rod. Water gets in; wood rots; rod breaks. | wind and water. Rods and reels, lunes an 
Uy . Keep your enameled lines well dressed, baits — Winchester dependability in every- 
using some of the preparations on the | . 
re market. | thing for anglers, bait casters and still fishers. 
se Weed out old and worn flies; they are not | : ; 
to as attractive as fresh ones. Winchester rods are as stout and balanced as Win- 
ng Test your bait-casting line before you set . : . a | 
a out, WeneaisGa silane Gi tame led aaiiad- ie chester guns. They are built to withstand the strike 
he your hands. Test the casting end! and rush of hard-fighting fish. They are refined to the 
sh, Place a hook-disgorger in the upper tray ; a : 
of of tackle-box if fishing “common” fishes. _| delicate snap of the wrist. And one and all—bamboo 
ng Kee 2 > ; - ~ : ~ ; 
1] oe ee ee eee or steel, from trolling rods of stiff backbone to the 
Varnish your wood rods now and then; | feather-weight fly rods of expert hand construction— 
1g: they will appreciate it, and you the con- . 
tinued service. they are of Winchester guaranteed quality. 
ry out the barbless hook in fly fishing. . . . : 
in Koen sae Mian tai anh aie! Sh As to reels, spoons, plug baits, flies, lines and sinkers, 
by ot ee ee Winchester suits the fish as well as the fisherman. Like 
Y n thrust his head. ‘ Bk; 
ua Get new leaders with the spring and place the Winchester rods, they are made to satisfy com- 
them between moist pads before you set out . p al ale . . . 
n for fishing grounds. pletely the wants and exacting requirements of fishing. 
10 Whe : 7 , 9 = : - 
th | en using worms for trout, employ a It’s the Winchester way. 


large hook, so that little fellows will not be . , a ‘ : 
an- injured. With Winchester Fishing Tackle, fishermen’s dreams 
to Cover new silk windings with dressing of 


: , ; > ! 
ollodion and banana oil, equal parts, before come true: 


Kl) 1 apply varnish, and the colors will not ‘3 ; a 
ng be darkened. 5000 Hardware Stores display this sign on their windows: 
Put a tape-line and pair of scales in THE WINCHESTER STORE 
kle-box so that you will not be compelled ' : : 
to “estimate” weight of that “whale.” They sell Winchester Roller Skates, Pocket Knives, Flashlights, 
oe Keep your outfit clean and orderly. Rifles, Fishing Tackle, etc. 
_ Return all small fish to the water. 





Don’t be a “fish-hog.” 
Plant a bass! | 
Selah. = 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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and Take It With You On 
Your Fishing, Hunting and 
Camping Trips— 


Weighs only 4 lbs. Size 4x5x6% in- 
ches. Carried with 6 film magazines 
in a small case with shoulder strap. 
No tripod required. Operates as easily “J 
as any still camera. Ready for instant ~ 
use, . 
Cranking 















unnecessary Simply set your dia- 


phragm stop according to light, set focus, look 
thru brilliant finder, touch the button and auto 4 
matic action does the rest Loads in daylight. 


Finest Anastigmatic lenses, F 3.5 

Takes 18 feet of standard filim at one loading, or 
can be set to take 250 different still snapshots 
or time exposures for sharp enlargements. Films 
can be put together in convenient lengths for 
projection at home or neighborhood theaters 
Just the Camera for taking life-like pictures of 
landing big fish or bringing down game on wing 
or jump. Always handy around home or camp 
for movies of children or pets. Or you can press 
trigger and get into pictures yourself. 

The best, lightest, cheapest and ONLY practical, 
low-priced and tripodless motion picture camera 
on the market 


Write me TODAY for further details. 


HAANSTAD’S 
404 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO, 
















FISHING TACKLE 
FLIES $1.00 PER DOZEN 
FREE CATALOG. 
FOR SAMPLE LEADER OR 
FLY ENCLOSE 10 CENTS. 

SPORTING GOODS 
DisTRIBUTORS 
P.O. Box 7130 Denver, Colo 








JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Every day and in every 
way the Joe Welsh 
Leader is growing 
stronger and stronger 
in the minds of anglers 








The 


LEADER 






who use them. Ask GET'S Hos 
anyone who uses Joe THE FISH ~ 
Welsh Leaders for se, DONT BREAK \ 


either Bass, Trout or 7 
Salmon fishing. le Ey 


Most fishing tackle dealers have them on sale 
but if you cannot find them in your town just let 
me send you a sample card showing the six sizes. 
They come in 3, 6, and 9 foot lengths. No knots, no splices, 
almost invisible in the water and of great strength. A leader 
that will last for two or three seasons has to be some leader 
to start with 

There is only one Joe Welsh Leader so beware of spurious 
imitations 

Joe Welsh Leaders are registered under the name of TELA- 
RANA NOVA in the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
Yes—25c will bring you a three foot 
Bass or Trout size and 50¢ a six foot 
size. These prices are fortria orders 
only PENNELL EYED LIMFRICK 
HOOKS tied on Joe Welsh snells from 
No. 14 to 1 are $1.00 per dozen and 
will outlast 3 dozen gut hooks. Geta 
few for a trial. 


ef JOE WELSH 
PASADENA, CAL. 
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Letter No. 873—A Pike’s “Sore Teeth’ and a 
Ploat. 

Editor Angling Department : :—I have read sev- 
eral of your articles on ‘lunge and pike with 
great joy. Not so much that I am an ardent 
admirer of the “grey wolf,” because my experi- 
ence so far has been so restricted that I have 
not had the opportunity of matching wits with 
this gentleman. However, I admire his qual- 
ities from afar and hope to number him among 


my conquests of the future. It is rather that I 
have found a person who is willing to have a 
little praise for the “wolt’s” cousin, the great 
Northern pike, with which I am familiar, that I 
was overjoyed at reading your articles. Most 
of my fishing for the great Northern pike has 
been with live bait, chiefly frogs, and the fish 
have been taken along in the day’s bag with 
the large-mouth bass. I have come to respect 


the wariness and gameness of this fish through 
fishing in this manner. His personality is so 
different from the black bass that I have found 


that it takes a very acute sense of touch to be 
at all successful in capturing him at all regu- 
larly. You refer to the “sore teeth days” in your 
article. Of course your remarks refer only to 
the ‘lunge. I was surprised as I was always of 
the opinion that the ’lunge and the great pike 
were similar in this phenomenon. I might state 
that I have caught many great pike whose jaws 


or 8 sound teeth; the gums 
teeth appeared to be rotting 
and are soft and red. Your remarks concerning 
your embarrassment when using a bobber are 
too true and it is possible that these few words 
caused me to write you this letter. I guess that 
every one who ever wished to cast with a bob- 
ber has met with the same aggravating experi- 
ences, and until the “sliding bob’? was evolved 
I met with enough if not all of them. This bob- 
ber is no different from the ordinary barrel bobs 
which can be purchased anywhere except, per- 
haps, that it is of a slightly larger size. If the 
store-made variety is used the quill is removed, 
leaving a hole about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter running through the center. On the 
top of the bobber is fastened a metal plate with 
a small hole in it. This plate is so placed that 
the small hole comes directly over the hole 
through the center of the bob. Now to operate: 
The line is threaded through the small hole in 
the top plate and the center hole. Then the 
sinker or sinkers (I prefer to use two spaced 
about a foot apart which I think lessens the 
danger from tangling) and hook are attached. 
Now comes the “‘gag.’”’ A fine piece of line or 
thread is tied around the casting line with a 
square knot at a point which is the correct fish- 
ing depth. Now for the working: You reel in 
until the bob is at the tip of your pole which 
leaves possibly two feet of excess line dangling 
from the tip. When you cast the bob rests on 
the water and the weight of the sinkers carry 
the bait down until the knot around the line runs 
down to the metal plate with the small hole in 
it. At this point the knot holds your bait and 
you are all set. A word or two of caution is 
necessary with this rig. Your guides on your 
rod must be large enough so that the knot 
around the line will not affect the cast. You 
will find that it will take a few tries before the 
correct amount of sinker is found, but you will 
be surprised that but little weight is required 
to pull the line through the bob. I have found 
that a metal bead soldered to the top plate in 
place of the small hole decreases the wear and 
tear on the line. The great beauty of this outfit 
is that you can cast with but two feet of line 
dangling from your rod and your bait may even- 
tually be 50 feet or more below the surface and 
if you deal in mystery your neighbor in the next 
boat has no knowledge at what depth you are 
fishing. If for any reason you should wish to 
change the depth of your bait it is only neces- 
sary to slide the knot which is tied about the 
line up or down as desired. As I have already 
said. this may be an old story to you, but if 
it isn’t you may think it worth a try at least. 
I certainly wish you the best of luck in this sea- 
son’s_ sport — hope you solve the question 
whether a musky has a set of false teeth in his 
pocket.—J. E W.. Mich. 

Answer.—I certainly appreciate “them good 
words,” for it helps a wee bit to know that you 
are “putting things over.’’ You are a bit in 
error in calling the great pike, great Northern 
pike. Now the latter is a muskellunge, the grey 
lunge, immaculatus, found only in northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, which some insist is the 
only true muskellunge. Of course, that is an 
error. Call the big pike, great pike, though the 
name given in “American Food and Game Fishes’ 
is great lakes pike. All of which is gone into 
quite thoroughly in my book on the pikes. I 
am greatly interested in your bobber or float. 
It seems a fine idea.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 874—Sore Teeth Again 
Editor Angling Department :—I have been try- 
ing to ascertain whether the notion entertained 
by most guides of Northern Minnesota that mem- 
bers of the pike family shed their teeth is found- 


contained but 6 
and the rest of the 


ed upon a scientific fact or is just a supersti- 
tion. Minnesota’s famous game and fish com. 
missioner, Carlos Avery, is under the impression 
that pike do shed their teeth and says that he 
hes caught them with small teeth. Kendall, in 
his paper on “The Pikes” (U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries), says on page 20: ‘The fisherman in 
general believe that at certain seasons of the 
year the pike entirely abstains from food and 
at others is excessively voracious. These seasons 
are said to be periodical and regular in occur. 
rence, the observant fisherman being able to 
predict the time when the pike is ‘on its feed,’ 
as it is called. But these periods are said 1 
to occur at the same time year after year, and 
according to some observations, they are deter- 
mined by the spawning season, for the period of 
voracity begins in the same change of the moo 
(waxing or wane) as the pike finishes spawning. 
There is one exception, however, the pike being 
always ‘on its feed’ throughout the dog days. 
This periodical voracity and moderation is said 
to depend on the circumstance that at certain 
times the points of the teeth hardly project 
above the flesh, some tenderness of the gums 
being thus the curb of the pike’s usual rapacity 
Perhaps we have here some observation on the 
manner in which the pike casts its teeth or we 
may find a more probable explanation in the fact 
that the fish requires time to digest the great 
quantity of food which it devours during the 
period of vorocity. (Smitt, 1892.)” The above 
seems to be based mostly upon the beliefs of 
fishermen rather than of scientists. The follow- 
ing is a reply which I received from that great 
authority on ichthyology, David Starr Jordan: 
“The pike and muskellunge do not shed their 
teeth. They may be a little sluggish in the sum- 
mer time, the very time when the tourist wants 
them to be more active, but they need their 
teeth in their business, and they never shed their 
hunger. I never heard this charge made against 
them before.’—Signed: David Starr Jordan. And 
there you are. How do you reconcile the views 
of Smitt and Jordan, one with the other? When 
“doctors disagree’ what are we poor laymen to 
do? Would you mind telling me what your view 
is upon the subject?—H. B. S., Minn. 
Answer.—I have yours of recent date relative 
to the sore-teeth superstition, if superstitution it 
be, and the contents thereof interests me greatly. 
Personally I am not a believer in the “sore- 
teeth,” “tooth-shedding,” “sore-gums,” or what- 
ever they call the pediod. When preparing ‘The 
Book of the Pike’ I studied the matter long 
and carefully, writing many letters to scientists 
and anglers. Almost without exception I found 
the fishermen believing in the notion, while the 
trained fish culturists did not. It would seem 
that if there is anything in it the latter men 
should know it. Personally I have yet to find 
a pike or ’lunge with jaws in a condition which 
I could call naturally “sore.” Hope you get 
what I mean. I have seen heads with loose 
teeth and lacerated jaws, both of which might 
easily have been produced by striking a_ lure 
Last summer a man sent me a head which had 
the appearance of being the real thing, but un- 
fortunately the glass vessel in which the head 
was “pickled” broke in the mails, the head there- 
fore being in anything but a pleasant condition. 
Still IT was not sure that the teeth showed the 
loosening effects of diseased gums. TI still must 
cast doubt on the “‘sore-teeth” notion, even as I 
do in my book; however, I am open to conv 
tion, still investigating.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 875—Must He Use the Self-Thumber 
On the Supreme Reel? 

Editor Angling Department :—Have just pur- 
chased a Pflueger level-winding reel which [ 
understand is a self-thumber. Can I remove the 
latter device? I like to thumb my own reel 
even if I get some back-lashes.—M. F., Ala. 

Had you referred to page 65 of “Casting Tackle 
and Methods,” you would have read: ‘One fea- 
ture of the reel which will undoubtedly apnea 
to many casters is the ‘switch-on’ self-thumber 
Tf you do not care to use the self-thumbing 
device, simply set the arrow on the milled 
ton at ‘off? and the reel is a regular winch 
be thumbed by the operator.” I can appreciate 
your desire to thumb vour own reel, even at 
the expense of a back-lash now and then, for 
there is a certain satisfaction in being able 
do the whole thing yourself. Just the same 
the self-thumbers do all their makers claim 
them and are a wonderful aid in casting. 
you will find in the book just quoted from 
recommend them for the rank and file and { 
night casting for anyone. Not every angle 
cares to spend the necessary time to conquer 
the gentle art of thumbing and for them 
thumbers are ideal. What puzzles me is that 
you should order a reel or any article of tack’ 
without being more thoroughly acquainted wi 
it. Every maker puts out catalogs that exp!a 
all their products so clearly and plainly t! 
even a tyro mav not be in doubt about ?! 
merits of the article. I wrote the book quote? 
from above iust to obviate answering such ques 
tions.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 876—A Big Striped Bass on Light 
Tackle 

Editor Angling Department:—This is a pic- 

Messrs. A. C. 
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ti. re ol 





; taken from the Sacramento River near here. 


minnow, No. 
line. This is as 


live 
trout 


8-inch 


silk 





large a bass, 


reabouts and deserves mention.—A. B., Chico, 











riped, as I ever saw taken with so light tackle | 


| 
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Heinback and Charles | 
e of Chico, Calif., and their 20-pound striped | 


fish measured 37 inches, and was taken on | 
5 hook, 28-pound | 


ms 
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he 
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= The big fellow and his captors. 

en 

to or . . . 

“es \nswer.—The striped bass is certainly a dandy 
ind makes by reel finger itch real hard. Anyone | 

ve V might feel proud of such a victory, for 

it landing a fish of that size on light tackle re 

ly juires more than a modicum of skill and | 

, patience. None of the rough stuff, “horse ‘em 

at: put’ methods would do. I am a consistent ad- 

‘he vocate of light tackle, even to the breaking 

ng point. I had rather the fish got away than that 

sts [ took unfair advantage of him in any way 

nd atever. Some day we are going to be as 

he roud of the fish that got away as we now are 

-m the one reposing in our creels. Until we can 

en get men to believe that a limit catch is a thing 

nd » be ashamed of, we are _in_ constant danger 

ch i losing our fishing.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 877—Tapered Lines 

rht Editor Angling Department:—In one of your 
re articles or in answer to a correspondent you 
mentioned tapered lines. Where can I secure a 
single taper, vacuum; dressed? What is the ob- 
ad ject of the double taper? When a maker says 
re- his taper is 12 feet, is that in addition to the 
length of the line?—J. E. G., Mich. 





reier was of English make, and I do not know 
Poe the name of the manufacturer, for I secured it 
. thru a London jobbing house. In any event, 
the price would be considerable higher. I do 
know the name of any other American 
maker of vacuum dressed lines. 


Answer.—The line I mentioned to which you 


I somehow had | 


he notion that Mr. Fraser was a “pioneer” in | 


line on this side the water. 
the publication of this reply will elicit further 
information. The object of the double taper is 
) give weight, “shooting power,” in the center 
f the line where it will do the most good. You 
ll be somewhat surprised to discover how 
much farther one can cast with a double taper 
han you can with a single. I see no advantage 
in the single over the double. When a maker 
says his tapers are 8 or 12 feet, he refers to the 
ength of the taper itself. A 30-yard line with 
tapers of 12 feet, if it were so divided, would 


ur that 


r taper of 4 yards. 


Usually the forward taper 
s the longer.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 878—Keeping Frogs All Winter 


‘- _ Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
I to keep frogs thru the winter? 


Undoubtedly | 


> a front taper of 4 yards, belly 28 yards, | 


It is im- | 


; ‘sible to get them here early in the spring, | 
hs ind I would like them when the season opens.— | 


W. P., Minn. 


Answer.—Unfortunately I am not in a position | 


bat to advise you, having never kept frogs over 
ter. I should think one might keep them in 
ool cellar, feeding sparingly. 


I know that | 


nature they bury themselves in the mud and | 


ep” thru the winter. Why might not one 

ply a vessel with mud, water and floats, in 
fed 1 cool place, duplicating nature as near as pos- 

e, and see what would happen. I cannot 
why one might not keep them over, tho, as 
aid, I have never attempted it. Have any 
on oo boys had any experience?— 
W. 
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CLOSED WING 


WIZARD 
Wiltless Winged 


Trout Flies 


Catch Trout 


MAGIC 





SPREAD WINGS 


Designed by expert fishermen who understand what features are 
necessary for successful fly fishing, they are the last word in sci- 


entific tackle. 


It has been proven by thousands of experts that 


there is nothing the game beauties of the swift, cold water will 


strike so quickly as— 


WIZARD WILTLESS WINGED TROUT FLIES 


Here’s a New One==—- W 





WRIGHT & McGILL, Det. A,2 


IZARD WIGGLERS 


The most effective lure ever offered trout, 
bass or salmon. They give the effect of a 
wounded insect. 

Good fishermen are carrying an assortment of 
Wizard Wigglers in their fly books, 

A post card with your name and address 
will bring you by return mail, our illustrated 
booklet—full to the covers with information 
of untold value to fishermen. Send for it. 


Leading dealers wanted as Representatives 


Attractive Display Cards Furnished to 
Dealers. 


1 Clayton Bldg, DENVER, COLORADO 














ing reaches its climax. No tw 
this one going to do next? 





your mind. 


Are you going to land him? 
well hooked? These are some of the thoughts that flash through 





The Thrill of a Strike! 


When your trout, bass, pike or muskie strikes, the fun of fish- 


What’s 
Is he 


o fish act exactly alike. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 


| 

| help to bring this fun toa happy ending. They keep all the sport in fishing 

and demand just as much skill and judgment of the sportsman. but they elimi- 
nate the disadvantages which crank reels develop. Faster than hand or eye, just 


| as fast as the gamiest fish, they play their part as guardian of your line. You and 
the fish play respective parts, skill against skill, cunning against experience. 


The Martin is the lightest, strongest, fastest and most compact of Auto- 


matics. 


memorable. 


Made in 5 sizes to cover all kinds of 


It enables you to use lightest tackle. 
Automatic multiply the amount of fun to be had. 


Light tackle and a Martin 
It makes fishing days 


fishing. Try a Martin on the next trip. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., 


Mohawk, N. Y. 
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About High-Price Outfits 


HIS department gets hundreds of inter- 

esting letters, and not all of them boost 
everything we say, but we like a good hard 
kick when it can jar us loose and show us 
how to do things better. Furthermore, the 
boosts are always pretty well mixed in with 
the bombs so that it almost always looks 
like a bouquet when they arrive day by day. 
While it is safe to estimate that 99.9 per 
cent seem willing to wager that every day 
in every way autocamping is getting better 
and better, still there are a few who make 
protests. Sometimes a protest from 
a camper who has discovered that most auto- 
camping parks are right alongside the rail- 
road, and he lights out on our trail to make 
them situate their public camp parks some 
little distance from the steel trail. Not such 
a bad idea, either. Prospective camp park 
committees, please take notice. 

Then there is another protest that comes 
along once in a while, viz.: that camping 
outfits are too high priced. We are asked 
if there is not some way that an autocamper 
may build his own tent or trailer, 


comes 


Various letters ask us to tell how to make 
this and that article in our department, 
which we would be glad to do if we knew 
all about it. If you have plans of one thing 
or another that you have made, and want 
to tell the others about it, we will try to 
get it in shape to present. 

But, to get down to the heart of the ques- 
tion, are camping outfits “high priced?” 
We do not think so. To begin with, the 
cost of equipment ought not to be figured 
for just one year, for good tents, trailers, 
stoves, beds, ete., will last a long time—five 
years, ten years, even longer. A tent may 
need waterproofing every few seasons, a 
trailer needs new tires now and then, and 
so on, but the big cost of an outfit ought 
to be spread over several years. 

The real point of the argument comes 
right here: Do you expect to (1) “rough it” 
in the good old-fashioned style, or (2) auto- 
camp in just as much comfort as you live 
at home in the modern way? If you want 
to rough it, which is pretty well out of date 


comforts at home, so in camp nothing is 
high priced that means for real conveniences. 
Isn’t that so? In the last several months 
we have received protests about leaky tents, 
even when these were so-called “water- 
proof,” and in almost every case they turned 
out to be cheap tents. Waterproofing, as 
has been proclaimed consistently by this de- 
partment, is the backbone of a good tent, 
and correct waterproofing costs money. 
That’s why a good tent runs into money. 
That’s why a cheap tent runs water thru the 
roof in a rain storm. The good old rule 
holds in autocamping, just as elsewhere 
“the best is the cheapest in the end.” 

A well-selected camping outfit needs as 
much consideration as the selection of the 
home you live in. An outfit that year after 
year will help you live afield during several 
weeks or a few months, keeping you safe 
from wind, sand storms, rain torrents, creep- 
ing things, flying insects, biting bugs, and 
all the rest, can never be a high-priced out- 
fit, no matter what the size of the first cost. 
A good many campers invade the army store 
to save expense, but one has to be careful 
here even. Right after the armistice I re- 

member attempting to buy some 





may construct his own stove, rig 
up his own food or chuck box, 
and construct a bed—all of 
which will make his trip inex- 
pensive. During the last four 
years the editor has tried to help 
half a dozen build home-made 
trailers, and in every case these 
were rank failures. Either the 
trailer was not substantially built 
or else it was poorly put to- 
gether so that the interior and 
contents became covered 
with mud, dust and the fumes 
of the exhaust from the car. 
Again and again we tell people, 
in reply to letters, about water- 
proofing tenting material, and 
even help with suggestions about 
patterns, etc. Not only do stove 
makers send us samples, draw- 


soon 








ings and photos, but one enter- 
prising stove builder brought his 
“invention” to my home for in- 
spection. About everybody seems 
to be building a running board box for 
holding dishes, bulk food, etc. A few have 
tackled camp beds of their own pattern. 
So it goes. 

If a man is handy with tools, as many are, 
and can build his own outfit, fine and 
dandy. Go to it! We are glad to help. 
We have tried to Help autocampers, would- 
be outfit builders, locate everything from 
huge safety pins to bed springs for various 
articles they were building. But in the 
long run the home-made outfit is simply not 
“there” when it comes to the test of the 
trail. folks build various items of 
outfit because they like to do so, while others 
maintain that ready-made outfits are expen- 
sive and hence they try to escape the high 
cost of equipment by make-shift articles. 


Some 


An auto touring tent that has many desirable features 


along with the frontier, savage Indians and 
the covered wagon, then hie you forth with 
a pair of blankets, a spider and a pail— 
that’s all you need to camp with in the good 
old-style way. Now, you have stopped living 
in a log cabin, stopped using tallow dips, 
stopped using old-style ways of living at 
home; and likely you will do the same about 
camping. Undoubtedly there are parties that 
are made up of hardy men who go into re- 
mote sections with an automobile and little 
else to camp with; but autocamping is a 
family affair. 

Just as you weuld not think of living in 
an uncivilized way at home, by the same 
token you ought not to think of camping in 
an uncivilized manner. And just as noth- 
ing is too expensive that brings real living 


real army blankets in a good- 
sized city store of this type, and 
the stuff they at first offered me 
would have made no more than 
good burlap sacks. After pro- 
testing to the first clerk, he re- 
quested another to wait on me, 
who immediately got out the 
“real army blankets.” So it is 
with tents. Mess kits, etc., are 
better, if you can find just what 
you want; but be careful. 


Batteryless Flashlights 


Along about last February we 
we sent out an S.O.S. asking 
who knew about the makers of 
batteryless flashlights. Nearly 
three years ago the editor ob- 
tained from New York City a 
batteryless flashlight with alumi- 
num case, having inside a little 
dynamo that was operated by 
working a finger lever. This has 
been used the year ‘round, al- 
ways being in the door pocket 
of the car—spring, summer and fall—and in 
the home winters. If the first cost had been 
judged, I never would have had this lamp, 
because it was something over $5. But for 
three years it has been pumping up elec- 
tricity to the little bulb unfailingly! It 
ought to last many more. The makers 
claim it will last a lifetime. If it does, 
then it will be a rather “cheap” flashlight. 

For some reason the importers of this 
light (for it was a French invention, I be- 
lieve), who were located in the East, could 
not be located. So my S.O.S. in the Feb- 
ruary number of this department. The re- 
sult has been that I have learned not only 
of handlers of the very flashlight in ques- 
tion, who are away out on the Pacific coast. 
but three other different types of batteryless 
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It’s All Inside 


All Kampkooks fold as shown 
above when not in use, with 
all parts packed inside, pro- 
tected against loss and break- 
age. 




















The Kampkook in the illustration 
is No. 4. Has 101%x9 inch steel 
top, tron grates, warming shelf, 
folding wind shield (folded on 
warming shelf in picture) detach- 
able pressed steel legs. T'wo-quart 
detachable, quickly filled tank holds 
six hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
416x101%x19 inches, weighs 14 
pounds. Price in U.S. $11.75 











No More Camp Fire Troubles 





Kampkook No. 3 


Smallest size. Used by more than a 
quarter million motor tourists and 
campers. Folds to 314x9x15 inches, 
weighs 8 pounds. Price $7.50; with 
brass case $9.50. 





Kampkook No. 10 


Has three burners, folding wind 
shield, detachable pressed steel legs, 
two-quart detachable tank holding 
four hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
414x1014x26_ inches, weighs 19 
pounds. Price $15.00; with high 


legs $15.60. 


Kampkook equipped means freedom from campfire annoyances 
and difficulties. No fuel to gather, no fussing with stubborn 
wood fires with their smoke, dirt and flying sparks. 


AME RIC 


A 
AM P KOO) 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


Always ready for immediate use. Makes the motor tourist independent 
of hotels and enables him to prepare a big meal or a hurry-up lunch any- 
where as quickly and conveniently as in the home kitchen 


Makes its own gas from common 
motor gasoline 
the same grade you use in your car. Set up and going full blast in one minute. Burns a 
hot blue flame which may be regulated as wanted and is entirely free from smoke, soot or 
odor. The easiest camp stove to operate, handiest to carry; burns in any kind of weather, 
safe anywhere. 


The genuine American Kampkook, the original gasoline camp stove, used by most ex- 
perienced campers, is easily identified by the name plate. Made in six sty les, high or 
low, two and three burners, $7.50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everyw here. 


Catalog describing the complete line of Kampkooking 


necessities sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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flashlights have come 
to my notice as a proof 
that folks sure do read 
the Autocamping De- 
partment. So if you 
want to know about 
where to obtain a flash- 
light that will elimin- 
ate all battery trouble 
and never fail you 
week - in - week - out, a 
stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to this depart- 
ment will get you the 
information. 


Three-burner gasoline stove raised up to convenient height 


gasoline stove illustrated: This article packs 
up to half the size of a small suitcase when 
ready for the road; it is odorless, sootless 
and safe. For three years the author has 
been using a gasoline stove of similar make, 
and it still is going strong. 
Unique Use of “A” Tent 

While for ordinary autocamping the “A” 
shape, or wedge-shaped tent, is not con- 
sidered first class for convenience on tour, 
still the arrangement of the tent shown in 
the accompanying picture is excellent. Note 


Higher Gasoline Stoves 
A year ago we used 
Crawl On The Ground 
To Cook Our Meals?” 
~ And the merry little 
gasoline stove was 
blamed for most of it. 
Now the manufacturers 
"eae m 
The me ee gasoline stoves are 
: ‘f building them high as 
Recognized -e OES | any kitchen range. 
mb oo This is just another ex- 
“ai ample of the refine- 
Standard ments that campers 
cece GNC 
“roughing it” are de- 
manding about their 
| outfits. A three-burner 
gasoline stove, with 
pressure tank at the 
side, a windshield on three sides, and in 
is offered the motor gypsy with good long 
legs that bring it up to ordinary stove height. 
Speaking of expense in relation to camping 
| = D 
Send for FREE | outfits, why not plan to get a good three- 
burner gasoline stove, along the lines of the 
| one illustrated, and use it not only for auto- 
| 
| 


to get a letter every 
€ 
other day that sang a 
little song to the tune, 
“Why Do We Have To 
of several grades of 
who do not care for 
| every way as efficient as any kitchen stove, 
Book-Comfort 
Jor Home & Camp 
camping, but in the home thru the entire 
summer as well? Indeed many campers use 
| their air beds right thru the year at home, 
| the same mattresses they camp on; others 
use folding chairs on porches. Many put 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1739 Packard Ave., RACINE, WIS. 








| the weather and temperature permits. 


their camping trailers right in the yard and 
use them for sleeping outdoors all summer, 
and indeed when not camping all the time 
Many 


that a rather high “A” tent forms not only 
a better place under which to live in camp 
when the side is elevated as shown, but it 
also affords thereby room for the car, too. 
The addition of three tent poles about four 


have adopted the collapsible canvas bunga- 
| low, and when not using it along the high- 
| way they place it in the yard for a sleeping 
| porch. But to get back to the long-legged 


| 
| 


feet long, together with guy ropes, enables 
one to utilize an “A” tent to better ad- 
vantage as pictured than when used in the 


in Comfort— 


Enjoy your camping trip. You 
won’t have stiff joints and sore 
muscles if you take along a— 


Jiffy Collapsible 
Auto and Porch Bed 


Erected as easily as an umbrellatoa 
size of 4x6 ft. One-piece frame of light, 
strong steel, which folds instantly to 
a space of 48x6x2'2 inches. Top of re- 
inforced olive drab duck with durable 
webbing run lengthwise. Canvas at- 
tached to frame at one end with 
stretchy coil springs. 

The Jiffy Bed holds two comfortably. 
As good for home use as for camping. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
complete information. 


MORE DEALERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


DOUGLAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CRETE, NEBRASKA 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” Interesting style of wedge or “A” shape tent used for autocamping 
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This picture was snapped 
Overland Park, Denver, and besides in- 
teresting in the unique manner and shape 
tent, it is also a good one for the women 


linary Manner. 


folks to show the men. Note that Mother 
vets Dad over the kitchen range when she 
vets him out into the open. A mere man, 
in looking over the accompanying picture, 
hoisted his nose and remarked, evidently 


aiming his efforts at the gasoline stove, 
“His master’s strange voice.” While an- 


other man, who evidently has tried cooking 
(maybe the camp pie and cake the editor 
of this department has diagramed) for him- 
lf, labels the picture “Cookin’ and Prayin’.” 


Se 


About Recreation in Camping Parks 


Overland Park, Denver, the municipal 
camping park that set an example for all 
the others to follow by being the very first 
autocamper’s refuge set aside specially for 
campers, is also setting the pace with facili- 
ties for recreation. We have a photo which 
shows a happy group of kiddies enjoying 
the swings and chute-the-chutes in Overland 
Park. No wonder the youngsters are healthy 
and happy, for they are actually swinging a 
mile high. You see, this 160-acre free camp- 
ing park is 5,280 feet above sea level. Over 
half of this wonderful park is shaded, too. 
It is located three and a half miles from 
the business center of the city. 

Speaking of autocamping parks, this de- 
partment feels just a little pride in having 
been somewhat helpful in establishing at 
least three camp sites in the great city of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Recently we published in 
this department the letter from the engi- 
who wrote us for information before 
planning for municipal parks in the Quaker 
City, together with our reply; and recently 
we received the following reply: “Dear Mr. 
Brimmer: I have carefully gone over your 
etter and appreciate very much the trouble 
vou have gone to in giving me such complete | 
nd detailed information. We are making | 
in the determination of require- 
ments, and hope to have three or more sites 


neers, 


progress 


picked out before long, after which the 
equipping of them will follow promptly, 
nd based upon the information you and 


some of the others have so kindly furnished, 
we should have a _ properly-located and 

thoroly-equipped arrangement. Again thank- 

ing you, very sincerely yours, K. D., Engi- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


Catching a Good Disease 


Every little while we get excellent letters 
from a daddy who wants to take the mother 
and kiddies a-camping, from a bridegroom 
who wants to know about converting his 
bride to the ways of autocamping, from one 
end of the family or another, who is a lover 
of camping, but can’t quite communicate 
the disease to other members of the house- 
hold. Some ask if grandmother ought to be 
taken autocamping;. others are from hus- 
bands who yearn for the companionship of 
a wife on the camping trail, but who say 
they can’t induce the “better half” to go 
because they shrink from the “rough camp 
life.” So it goes. 

Here is a sample, to-wit: “Autocamping 
Editor, Dear Sir: I plan to make a limited 
tour of the Adirondack Mountains in New 
York State. Would it be possible for you 
to recommend the use of a trailer with a 
Ford sedan—one that has been similarly 
ed with success? There would be three 

is—my wife, boy and self—and as I am 
ying to instill some of the enthusiasm of 

outdoors in my family, I want to be sure 
to have our first trip comfortable and at- 
tended with the least amount of trouble.— 
B. ©. D., New Jersey.” 
_-\utocamping is a mighty fine disease, and 
those who have once contracted it success- 
tully have it chronically season after season. 
A depends on catching the germ right 
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THE TENT THAT RAISES 
LIKE AN UMBRELLA 


be is the tent you have been looking for— 
the choice of experienced auto tour- 
ists everywhere. Canvas floor. No 
guy ropes. Iron stakes. Light weight. 
Compact. Two popular sizes. Ample 
floor space and head room. 


Send For NEW FREE BOOK 
of Road Maps and Complete Camp- 
ing Equipment. 


e is but on 
SQUARE UMBRELLA 
Tent—The BROOKS 











Manufactured Exclusively by 
|| THE BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO., 1655 Arapahoe St., 


FOR LAKE TROUT FISHING, TRY FIVE-INCH SILVER DARTER SHINERS. BEST TROLLING BAIT. PRICE $1.50 


RHEAD DRY FLIES, NYMPHS, LuRES 


NOW READY, SETS of NATURE DRY FLIES for APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY at $2.50 Per Doz. ON No. 6 to 14 HOOKS 
12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout on No.12. No.14 Eyed Hooks tied exact from Living Insects $2.50 SET 


DENVER, COLO. 











For 4 UNSINKABLE Cork Body, Stone Files on No. 6,8,10,12 Hooks, Hand Painted from live Insects 1.00 
Trout 6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No » 12, No. 14 Hooks. Can Be Fished Dry 1.00 “ 
4 REVERSE DRY FLIES FOR DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. 6, 8, 10 HOOAS 1.00 “* 


CADDIS, HELGRAMITE, TINY CRICKET, REDLEG HOPPER, DARTER, ARE ENOUGH FOR ENTIRE SEASON 
SEND for FREE, REVISED, NEW LIST to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Looks Good; Lasts Long; Runs Well 


This cut shows the GAYLE 
“SIMPLICITY” No. 3 ALL BRASS 
Trout and Bass Reel, exact size, but 
it cannot convey to you the beauty 
of its action or the charm of its 
softly humming click that is made 
with just the right tension. This is 
a good, strong, well-made single- 
action reel that can be used either 
as a FLY CLICK or a FREE RUN- 
NING CASTING reel, as the click 
is movable and can be thrown on or 
off instantly. Is made of BRASS, 
with dull SATIN finish. A reel that 
will please you. SENT POSTPAID 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.00. 
If you want to be sure of getting 
yours, order today, as we have only 
5,000 of these reels for this season’s 
sale. 








If you are not satisfied with this 
reel when you get it, return it to 
us and your dollar will be imme- 
diately refunded without question or 


quibble. 








GEO. W. GAYLE & SON Frankfort, Kentucky 


See our other ‘‘SIMPLICITY’’ Reels at your dealers, 25, 35 and 50 cents, and all good 




















You’ll appreciate 
a delicious, fresh 
supply of food— 
and beverages re- 
freshingly cool— 
afteramorning in 
the open. 
$6.5 You can enlarge the variety of 
e your menu and take an ample 
supply of milk, butter, fresh meat, etc., in this 
eat, strong, popular - priced Eve ry body’s 
Hi iwkeye Basket Refrigerator. Compartment 
holds ice supply for theday. Just right for any 
outing—motoring, yac hting, fishing, hunting, 
picnics and camping. If dealers cannot supply you, 
send your che for one. Ca alogue and booklet of 
tasty lunch recipes sent on request. Also ask about 
our extensive line of other styles. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
150 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 
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WHY not spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 


I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 


worth$1 toS7each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10c 
(NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies MR. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept, 22, Ocean Park, Calif, 
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FOLDS TO 
4xwoxis 


mS 


SET UP IN ONE / 


Broiled Trout—Sweet Corn- 
Turnip—Potatoes— Toast— 
Coffee and Chocolate Pudding 


Meals like this can be prepared in 
rain or wind on the non-warping 
non-cxploding 
NOT-A-BOLT 
PORTABLE fron STOVE 
Built of cast iron like the kitchen 
range and built to stand the rough- 
est usage. There are no pots to 
scour—no flying sparks—no smoke 


filled eyes—just good dependable 
service. 


Descriptive circular sent free on request 


TROY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
Dept.o Troy, N. Y. 








Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor 


Life’ 


' 
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in the’ first place. Get the microbe firmly 
fixed in the system by using a good, com- 
fortable camping outfit and you are sure to 
carry it with you all your life. Start ’em 
right!—meaning select the outfit carefully. 
Autocamping Wisconsin 

We have received a great many requests 
about autocamping Wisconsin, a state that 
has been called the “Playground of the 
Middle West,” and a paradise for the fisher- 
man, hunter and camper. The accompany- 
ing map shows the three interesting touring 
routes of Wisconsin: the Flambeau Route, 
Bad Axe Trail, and Kickapoo Valley Tour. 
On this map are also located, by number 
with key at the bottom, the most interesting 
places for the tourist to visit. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction that Wis- 


consin holds for the autocamper is its wealth 
of woods and waters, easily accessible to 
the automobile gypsy, and offering camp 
sites in beautiful lake and forest country. 
Good drinking water, excellent roads, pros- 
perous farm sections and countless free 
camping places are crowded within the limits 
of the state, more especially the northern 
part. The counties of Oneida and Vilas 
offer exceptional camping opportunities. 
Those interested specially in finding out 
details of the opportunities in Wisconsin 
should write the State Conservation Com 
mission, Madison, Wis. A letter eiihioneed 
to the Wisconsin Highway Commission, 
Madison, Wis., will bring a free official map 
showing the trunk line highways of the st: - 
and information that will interest the tourist. 
































Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Route Information and Maps... 
Any Item of Outfit Described.. 


What Is Your Special Problem? 

Do You Want Our Free 
“Camp Outfit Outline? 

Please tell us what car you drive, 
how many in party, where you 
ee ae A, . a n 


Name 


Address 





MU 


























F. E. Brimmer.—I should like to build a 
nping trailer similar to those that fold down 
, but don’t need one badly enough to pay 
150 or $200 for it. Would it be possible to 
ld one myself? If so, I would enjoy it in 
re time. Can you give me any information 
ng these lines thru your department in Out- 
or Life, or advise me where I can get it? 
\Vhere could one get proper springs for the beds, 
?—Dr. H. A. N., Endicott, ‘ 
\nswer.—I have seen five or six home-made 
ilers and every one was a failure in one of 
ways: either they were flimsy affairs that 
in’'t balance and soon whipped themselves to 
eath behind the car, or they cost more in the 
| than a manufactured trailer without being 
ilf so convenient—failures in either case. When 
ou come to figure the cost of the chassis, the 
ody, the tenting, the beds and all the inci- 
entals that you never suspect had anything to 
io with the manufacture of a camping trailer, 
en you will know why they cost so much. A 
inufacturer who is devoting his life work to 
naking trailers and who builds them on the 
holesale plan, can keep the price down as low 
is possible and give you a good and efficient 
irticle, which he is studying and improving all 
he time. Sorry I can’t give you anything very 





encouraging, but I would rather tell you the 
ruth than have you go ahead and be dis- 


uppointed Editor. 


F. E. Brimmer.—I am preparing for an ex- 
tensive auto tour this spring, and want inform: i- 
t on the national parks and forests.—H. 





Re ading, Fa. 

Answer.—You can get all the data on our 

tional parks and forests by writing W. I. 

Hutchinson, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 

D. C. Also Harry Burhans, Denver Tourist 
Publicity Bureau, Denver, Colo., will give 


ua good deal of information.—Editor. 


Autocamping Editor.—I have had some ex- 
erience with the high-up trailer, and I must 


say I don’t think it best to pull with a medium 
ivy car, altho a heavy automobile might 
indle it. I have been told those collapsing 

trailers do pull easier, and can be handled with 

! lightest car.—C. D. W.,Chicago. 
Answer.—I know that the camping trailer as 

igh as your car top does onl harder than the 
v-riding outfits because I have tested it out. 

The high ones have more wind resistance, greater 
‘ight, are inclined to be top-heavy, and do 
il harder. The more compact trailers can be 

ulled with the lightest kind of car if it is in 

snappy working condition, and that means pulled 
ywhere except over unreasonable mountain 
1s. Certainly anywhere on improved roads. 
it is more. IT have found that a light 1,800- 
und car will pull a compact, low-riding camp- 
trailer and its load as easily as the same car 
| carry in it the necessary outfit for camping; 

is. between the actual trailer and car outfit 
re is little to choose so far as the work of 
ur car is concerned.—Editor. 

\utocamping E ditor :-—I contemp! ate taking a 
from North Dakota. starting the first ot 
for Los Angeles and back, taking a differ- 
route each way. I want to go thru Salt 

ke City and San Francisco on the way down, 
back so as to see the Grand Canyon, thru 
ver and then on to Bloomfield, Neb. Would 
to hear from you as to what trails to take, 
condition, etc. A year ago last summer 

Mrs. S— and self made trip from here to 

ttle, down to Portland, then to Astoria, Sea- 

. ete., and back along Columbia River to 

se, Ida. Made this trip in a Ford, but shal) 

er try it again. We couldn’t get away last 
ner because of business. Mrs. S— and I 
have the “bug” and you bet we will go 
summer again. My outfit will be a touring 
of six cylinder type, 10x10 umbrella style 
folding double spring bed. table and chairs, 

line stove and sleeping bags.—J. W. S., 

th Dakota. 

nswer.—I covered the possible routes you 
take very carefully in the April number of 


department, together with map, and this 
t to clear up your problems. Also I have 
ted a whole chapter in both my books, 


utocamping”’ and “Motor Campcraft,” to a 
ussion of highways of the country.—Editor. 


\utocamping Editor :—Will you please give 
the addresses of headquarters for the Lincoln 
zhway, Yellowstone Trail and the National 
rks?—H. G. B., New York 
\nswer.—Lincoln Highway Association, De- 
t, Mich.; Yellowstone Trail Association, 
nneapolis, Minn. Information Bureau, U. S 
rest Service, Washington, D. C.—Editor. 
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THE “RED SEAL” 
AUTO BED 


The Cheapest GOOD Camp Bed on fhe Market 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to be 
the best, most comfortable, most luxurious auto bed 
on the market. Light weight. Open size 17 inches 
high, 6 feet 4 inches long, and 47 inches wide; rolls to 
a small bundle Sinches in diameter by 47 inches long. 


THE WONDERFUL 


“RED SEAL” 
PALMET TENT 


WATERPROOF 


Has three thicknesses of canvas at the vital points. 
Seven foot awning extension as shown. Sewed-in 
canvas floor and continuous threshold make tent in- 
sect, reptile and wind-proof. Two Bobbinet Screen 
Windows with large, inside - operated storm flaps. 
Insect-proof Bobbinet Screen Door. Packs into neat 
packing bag 48 inches long by 10 in. diameter. Pat- 
ented folding center pole (8 ft.high). Walls 6 ft.6 in. 
from ground to eaves. Made in two sizes. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 
FREE—Send for large Camp Out Catalog No. 304 














The “SURE MEAL” Camp Stove 


—Insures Quick, Clean Meals in Camp 


Collapsible stand raises stove to convenient 
position, 18% inches from ground 


oe “i 








Packs compact in space 18x14x3' inches 
The safe, simple, practical Camp Stove for all Outings 
This and other new, exclusive features make 
the “Sure Meal” the choice of experienced 
auto campers everywhere. Double safety pro- A 

tector for tank. Topcovered exceptgrids. Ad- 

justable wind shield for stove and warming plate. Solves the fuel problem; burns 
ordinary gasoline, generates in one-third the usual time. Eliminates smoke, soot and 
odors about your camp. Boils water in 5 minutes. One of the “Sure Meal” line of 

dependable camp stoves, grids and ovens. 


Manufactured by GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


1644 LAWRENCE STREET DENVER, COLORADO 
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Desert Motoring 
Claude P. Fordyce 


HE great transcontinental motor trails 

cross portions of the Great American 
Desert, roughly the arid, sandy 
region occupying broad areas between the 
Colorado Rockies and mountain ranges of 
the Pacific Yearly a vast army of 
motor tourists cross this inter-mountain 
region. To the uninformed traveler, desert 
travel is an important consideration, for to 
him the desert is a barrier—a terrible ordeal 
to be encountered only when absolutely 
necessary, and to be avoided if humanly 
possible. There looms up in his imagina- 
tion pictures which are suitably suggestive 
as this being the natural habitat of perish- 
ing, punished souls of the nether world— 
Death Valley, Funeral Range, Poison 
Springs, famished prospectors, lizards and 
rattlesnakes in hellish heat. “A _ joy-ride 
across the desert!” one exclaims. “Not for 
me. I want to get away from misery. | 
want a pleasant vacation.” 

Somewhat the same trend of thought oc- 
cupied the mind of the writer before a trip 
to Alaska, for most folks think of our 
Northern possession in terms of its Arctic 
Circle reputation which has been in the 
newspaper limelight since the Klondike 
stampede, and yet a winter on the Alaskan 
Coast is not so severe as a Nebraska Janu 
ary; and they raise good crops in Alaska 
interior during its short summer. 

Don’t hold the desert as the horrible ex- 
ample. It has friendly and many 
pleasant surprises for you. It is a human 
trait to emphasize bad features of anything. 
If a lone dies on the desert, 
newspapers feature the event, but we rarely 


which is 


Coast. 


moods 


prospector 
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hear of the thousands 
traverse the desert 
in safety. Desert travel 
is a safe and not un- 
pleasant undertaking, for 
it has been “developed” 
by providing passable, 
well sign-posted roads 
and supply points at 
needed intervals. Un- 
pleasant experiences in 
desert travel are in most 
due to the indi- 
vidual himself, and our 
admonition is that he 
choose proper season for 
the event, that he follow 
religiously the well sign- 
posted roads, and be properly equipped. 

Having made motor trips from the Rockies 
to the coast over (a) the National Old Trails 
Road thru the deserts of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and the Mohave Desert in California, 
which road follows the Santa Fe Railroad 
quite closely, and (b) over the Lincoln 
Highway, which crosses the deserts of Ne- 
vada and Utah, and more recently (c) the 
Arrowhead Trail from Salt Lake City to the 
wonderful colored canyons of the Southwest 

fear of desert no longer exists. And it 
is well, for no region in America offers more 
recreational opportunities nor more unique 
and superb scenery, and nowhere else are 
there such advantages for exploration of the 
unknown if adventure be the goal of the 
traveler. 

Concerning desert heat, 
altitude alters temperatures. There are vast 
timbered mountain areas, named and_ un- 
named, which rise out of the desert wastes 
and which offer comfortable vacation retreats 
Take the high plateau 
Utah, where the sum- 


who 


cases 


remember that 


even in mid-summer. 


country of Southern 


A very 


efficient style for desert touring 


mer is superb, for the altitudes of the main 
visited points insure it—Zion National Park 
(4,200 feet elevation), Bryce Canyon (8,000 
feet), Cedar Breaks (10,400 feet) and the 
Kaibab Forest on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon (8,500 feet). There is a desert 
stretch west of Kanab which is a disagree- 
able pull, but it is negotiated every day by 
many cars during the season. Touring in 
Southern Utah is no hardship at all. Motor- 
ists crossing the Mohave Desert in California 
in mid-summer usually travel at night (it is 
but 152 miles from Needles to Barstow). 
The best season, however, for desert travel 
is in the spring and fall, and Doug Rhoades, 
who helped put the metal signs on the roads 
in Death Valley for the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, says that travel at those 
times is a nice trip and not unlike Yellow- 
stone Park’s climate in summer time. 

The National Old Trails Road is over high 
mountain passes thru beautifully timbered 
national forests and on well-marked roads. 
There is much interesting scenery en route. 
It cuts in twain the famous Petrified Forest 
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tours one can visit the famed Grand Canyon, 
the Canyon de Chelly and the reservations 
f the Hopi and Navajo Indians. At King- 

in, Ariz., 


later on the Mohave Desert I took no pic- 
tures of them, but was disappointed, for they 
did not reappear until I started south from 
Barstow and before I crossed Cajon Pass 
down into the orange groves. 


The Lincoln Highway puts you within 
reach of the Great Salt Lake, and the inter- 
esting scenery about the city and in Cali- 
fornia climbs up to high altitudes, where 
beautiful Lake Tahoe allures the desert-tired 
traveler for a prolonged stay. 


The pleasure and safety of desert travel is 
made possible by proper roads. They offer 
no peril if you keep to those marked for 
your guidance. The Automobile Club of 
Southern California and the Lincoln High- 
way Association deserve special thanks from 
touring America for the most efficient job 
of road sign-posting in the country, and this 
is just where it is needed the most. One 
needs no guide book or strip maps on these 
trails—just follow the signs. These associa- 
tions are always ready to give touring data 
and information about the present status of 
roads to any inquirer. Towns are, of course, 
not so numerous as in the East, but they are 
suficient for your needs. 


Desert roads are different from any you 
would meet east of the Rockies. To the 
tyro they have some of the worst stretches 
possible, yet they are passable—they permit 
you to reach your destination. The roadbed 
is, as a rule, good. Chuck-holes filled with 
flour sand into which your wheels sink are 
particularly hard on springs and wheels. 
Occasionally one encounters a sand storm, 
in which case it is the better part of valor 
to make camp and lay up for a spell. 


Nowhere else must the motorist be so 
careful about proper and sufficient equip- 
ment as in crossing the desert. The few 
breakdowns which we have seen in extensive 
desert motoring experience have been due, 
first to broken springs, and secondly to rear- 
end trouble, due in every case to overloading 
the car. We advise snubbers for large cars 
and the extra radius rod support for Fords. 
Other cars were stalled by minor causes, 
which the good motorist would not allow to 
happen, as broken fan belt (take an extra 
one in the outfit), no extra supply of water, 
gas or oil. It is good policy to fill the gas 
tank and radiator at every station where 
available, even tho but a small amount is 
needed. Besides this, always have an extra 
supply in the 2%4-gallon or more half-moon 
cans carried on the running boards. Drink- 
ing water is best carried in the linen desert 
bags swung from the middle top bow of the 
car, where a good circulation of air will 
reach it, keeping the contents cool by 
evaporation. It is well for two cars to cross 
the desert together, so if one is laid up for 
repairs the other car can go for them, or 
one can give emergency replenishment of 
supplies as gas, oil, water or food. All mo- 
torists in the West, whether tourists or not, 
carry on the car a shovel and pickaxe. Be- 

es these the car equipment should include 

good tire pump and jack and two extra 
ings and tubes. For personal comfort 
ber goggles must be provided for each 
mber of the party. and menthol salve for 

: face and lips. Dust will permeate every- 

ng not well packed. Carry the camera in 

n with pry-up lid, or in one of the para- 

ed balloon silk muslin bags tied tightly, 
your shutter will gum up as mine did. 
a rule you cannot depend on getting 
id for your cooking fire, so the gas pres- 
stove is necessary, and you have the 

| from your car. It is best to sleep off the 





National Monument in Arizona, and by de- | 


we come upon the habitat of the | 
ejant tree cactus, which extends to the Colo- | 
rado River, and as I expected to see them | 
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INSTEAD of cluttering up your car inside and 
out with tent, bedding, luggage, food supplies 
and all sorts of camp equipment, travel easy; 
make and unmake camp in a jiffy, and enjoy many 


heretofore impossible camp comforts by using 
THE TRAILER DE LUXE on all your 1923 
trips. 


A complete outing home for two to six people on 
vacation and short pleasure jaunts. Compactly 
arranged, quickly handled, strongly built of finest 
materials, and any car can pull it up hills or thru 
sand. Everything clean, out of sight and ready 
for instant use. 


Fig. 1 shows the Trailer De Luxe hitched to car. 
Fig. 2 shows Trailer detached, clamp lock on 
either side of case released, case pulled to upright 
position by handle at top, and ready to open. 
Fig. 3 shows two more clamp locks released, lid 
off, wings opened and tent ready to be extended. 
Fig. 4 shows tent guyed in place with steel tent 
pins in rear, case clamp in ground, and front guy 
rope to either wheel of car. Fig. 5 shows tent 
house with front flap raised and beds in position. 
One can pitch camp with THE TRAILER DE 
LUXE in five minutes. 


Trailer has ample axle clearance for all roads, 
weighs less than 700 pounds, is perfectly balanced, 
and pulls lightly on regular ball-bearing wheels 
with highest grade 30x3%% tires. Chassis ruggedly 
constructed, with steel tongue and a hitch that 
WORKS right always. Has 56-inch springs, good 
for any load. The only rain and dust-proof trailer 
on the market. Has electric tail light. 


Beds, with bedding, fold 
back on the wall when 


Tent when open is 12 ° 
feet by 8 feet and high 


enough for occupants not in use, giving the 
to stand erect. Is made whole interior for camp 
of best grade 10-oz. use, cooking, etc., in 
khaki, with two venti- daytime. Two army 


cots for four extra peo- 
ple can be carried at 
top of case if desired. 


lating windows, and is 
thoroly rainproof. Made 
to stand hard use. 


In addition to the 
two commodious beds 
with mattresses, this 
tent home has a rigid 
table for day use, 
with chest for ice and 
foodstuffs below, a 
complete dresser 
where clothes may be 
carried free from dust 
and wrinkles, medi- 
cine cabinet, clothes 
hangers, large laun- 
dry bag at top of 
case, pockets for 
many small articles, 
room for suit cases 
on top of dresser 
when trailer is folded 
up, and many other 
conveniences that you 
must see to fully ap- 
preciate.* Tent is 
electric-lighted, same 
as your home. 





No more of the old drudgery and annoyance of packing and unpacking, and changing 
contents of your car night and morning if you use THE TRAILER DE LUXE. 
No loose parts to put together. All beds and equipment remain dry, even when you 
make or unmake camp in the rain. Trailer can be left attached to car when tent is 
erected, making a rigid brace thru tongue and chassis. 

If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Today for Full Information to Dept. O. L. 123 


DOUGLAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Dealers, Send Now for Our Liberal Proposition. Good Territory Still Open 








WOOL , 
PRODUCT 


Tent and Bed in One 


KENWOOD 
SLEEPING BAG 


the lightest bag on the market that affords 


Complete Protection 


One-third of the average life is spent in 
sleep. 
refreshing rest is obtained. Whether in camp 
or at home, get the utmost from your hours 
of sleep. 

KENWOOD MILLS have prepared an in- 
teresting book on sleeping comfort, printed 
in color and illustrated. It will be mailed to you, 
with the name of your local Sleeping Bag Dealer, 
on request. 


Dept. D 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. | 
KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada | 


————— ee 
PEEREEES Ge I ei ECECECEESE RC HES! 


FISHERMAN’S PRIDE DRY 
FLIES 


Tied on No.8, 10,12, first grade hollow point 
Sproat hooks. All popular Trout patterns made 
to order. Price, $2.00 per dozen with or without 


snells, 
JOHN MORSE 











RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA 


























In Duxbak Clothes 


you can enjoy your outdoors as 
you will, regardless of the weather; 
for they are strong, comfortable 
and rainproofed. 


Kamp-it Clothes are equally 
strong, lighter in weight and not 
rainproofed. Excellent for hot 
weather and generally preferred 
by the ladies. 
Our 1923 Style Book will help you 
select the right outfit. Your dealer 
has one for you, or write us for it. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for 
Seneca Red Top Sportsman’s Socks 


uxbak and Kamp-it 


Outing Clothes 














| the clutch is essential. 
| ket a most practical equipment for pulling 


| for themselves. 


| book 


| fasten between the spokes securely; 


| chain 


Hours so devoted are wasted unless | 
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ground in tents with a good floor cloth and 
with good ventilation. 

If your car is stuck in the sand, employ 
somewhat the same methods as in mud, only 
in sand tire chains do little good. It is not 
the pulling power of the car at fault, but 
the traction surface of the rear wheel on 
the roadway (for a 30x34-inch casing this 
surface is but 2x3% inches). Some motor- 
ists deflate the tires to 30 pounds to ride 
over the sand; others carry for such emer- 


| gencies strips of belting or canvas or close- 
| woven chicken wire to ride on out of bad 


stalls. When stuck, a slow engagement of 


There is on the mar- 


the car out of a hole which the wheels dig 
Its use is described in the 
“Trail Craft” as follows: “The chains 
are attached together and laid along the 
track under the jacked-up wheels; put the 
end near the real wheel around the tire and 
the free 
end in front is staked to the ground with 
special pegs. This kind of anchorage utilizes 
the ground friction against every link in the 


and cross members—friction created 


by the strong downward pressure under the 
heavy wheels. If advisable to pull out back. 
wards, attach the chains for each wheel. 
stake out behind and apply the power.” 

Clothing must be for heat and cold, and 
wool predominates. Try it and then you wil] 
believe. The surprising phenomenon of hot 
days and cold nights on the desert is due 
to a lack of a blanket of moisture which ar 
night retards the evaporation of the heat 
from the earth absorbed during the day, 
The universally used khaki is O. K. 

This land of blazing sunlight and soul. 
piercing silence, of mocking mirages; this 
wasteland teeming with its flora peculiar to 
intense heat and scant water, offers real 
perils unless you follow religiously the dic- 
tates of good desert-craft. If done, the 
desert offers beauty and comfortable travel, 
Its treasured scenic spots have laid in ob- 
scurity until the advent of the American 
motorist, who is steadily pushing the wilder- 
ness frontier to its last stand. We speak 
of the friendly Arctic; can we as well speak 
of the friendly desert? That depends upon 
when, where and how you go. But tackle it 
without fear and get acquainted. 
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The Tent-Bed Combination 


This is one of the popular arrangements 


| for sleeping and shelter which is widely used 


| which 


campers. The unique feature of 
sagless bed. This is made 
up of three units, including the bed matt, 
is a very heavy khaki canvas with 
wooden end poles, to which is attached at 


by motor 
this outfit is the 


| . 
one end the one supporting leg and to the 


| other 


| of the 











| hookless 


stretcher bar; by adjusting this 
latter, most any degree of tautness desired 
may be obtained. At one end of the bed 
two steel tubes are driven into the ground. 
These act as the bed support, and, with the 


the 


| insertion of two upright steel tubes, the sup- 


ports for the ridge of the tent. The tent is 
well constructed and offers many unique 
features, as is shown in the cut; one-half 
tent is the bed cover, and its lower 
edges fit over the bed to act as clothes 
pockets; the other half is the living room of 
the tent, having a floor cloth sewed in, in- 
suring safety from crawling things and 
cleanliness over a sandv or dirt ground 
space. Suitable ventilators are provided, 


| and in case of rain one is snugly interned. 


the 
in a 


closed by 
works 


The door flaps are 
fastener, which 


patent 


jiffy, 





yet securely locks the tent from one who 
does not know how to work it. It is the 
most practical fastener we have seen. The 
material is khaki colored of light-weight 
balloon silk, which is considered the best 
material for tents so far produced; it is pro- 
cessed against water and mildew. This out- 
fit rolls up compactly and is carried on the 
running board of the car. 
A Handy Searchlight 

A general purpose night companion in the 
form of an acetylene searchlight has been 
in use for many years by members of the 
outdoor fraternity and still stands in the 
fore as the ideal of its type for camping 
uses is the brilliant searchlight. The gen- 
erating device fits on the belt or in a pocket 
and the gas is carried to the reflector and 
lenses thru a rubber tube which is attached 
by a headpiece to the head. ‘The flame will 
not blow out, as it is protected with a lens. 
The light throws out brilliantly for 200 
yards; different combination of lenses may 
be used, the single having a 3%4-inch convex 
lens to spread the light, fitted with a darken- 
ing door. The double lens lamp has a bul!’s- 
eye magnifying lens for concentrating the 
light for long-distance work, and the two 





SEWED IN 


BED 24 INCHES 
ABOVE GROUND 


























The auto bed and tent in use 
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are interchangeable. One filling of carbide 
(4 ounces) will burn for twelve hours, and 
the carbide can be obtained anywhere. The 
self-lighting device does away with matches. 
The Outing Table for Your Camping Trip 

We should expect two things in particu- 
lar of an ideal outing table—that it fold 
compactly for travel and that when set up 
for use it be sturdy enough for the purposes 
to which it will be put. Various leg devices 
are before the motor camper as being the 
best for his purpose, but this table has legs 
which are rigid and yet which collapse into 
small space for carrying. The top is 30x30 
inches square, made of wood panels covered 
on the top side with heavy waterproof rub- 
ber, which is easy to keep clean, and the 
underside is covered with olive-drab cloth. 
The steel framework for the leg support is 
wrapped in the top, and the whole slips 





\ useful camping accessory—the folding table 


into an olive-drab cloth bag 30 inches long 
by 5 inches in diameter. Many are the uses 
for a camp table, and no outfit is complete 
without one—there is the cooking of the 
meal in which the mixing pans and gas stove 
repose on the table; then it is cleaned off 
and the table set for dining. At night it 
holds the camp light or writing materials, 
and while serving maximum utility in use, 
yet it stows away in the car with very little 
space and weight. Your camp table will also 
serve you well in many uses in the home 
after the vacation is over. | 
Auto Refrigeration Without Ice | 

The popular desert bag for cooling water 
is common among outdoor men. The bag 
is made of flax, which when soaked well 
and filled with water and hung in a breeze 
there is just enough exudation of moisture 
to cause evaporation, which in turn cools 
the contents. This same principle is now 
cleverly utilized in an auto refrigerator, 
which is destined to wide adoption, es- 
pecially in arid regions far from ice supply. 
rhis refrigerator uses no ice. It is made as 
follows: The outer case is of the highest 
grade heavy flax duck and an inner con- 
tainer of rustproof steel with large hinged 
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A Compact Outfit 


The entire Nugget Camp Kit—stove, oven, fry pan, oven pan, 

broiler—fold up separately and pack together into a brown 
canvas sack convenient for carrying in motor car, canoe or 
boat. The outfit when folded and in sack measures 2444 long 
by 1314 wide by 3! inches thick and weighs complete 12 pounds. 


All-Steel Folding Camp Stool 


Every part of steel. Seat pliable. 
All joints electrically welded. 
Tested to over 35U pounds. 





All-Steel Camp Stool 


We make a complete line 
of CAMPGRIDS, STOVES 
and UTENSILS 


ENJOYABLE 
OUTINGS 


for the Campers, Tourists, 
) Picnickers and Boy Scouts 





Broilers 
Fry Pans 
Grids 
Ovens 
Stoves, etc. 








UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


9 Fonda Avenue 


Write for Catalog 


Battle Creek, Michigan 

















An auto refrigerator 





AUTO CAMPERS— ATTENTION 


THE COLORADO DELUXE AUTO TENT 
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DEW PROOF 
thruout including floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows and front open- 
ing. Supported by a METAL 
TUBING FRAME at eave inserted 
in a canvas pocket on exterior of 
tent. Only one jointed center pole 
required. 





THE AMAZON AUTO TENT 





This Tent of same material as our 
Deluxe but without canvas floor. 
Can be used with poles or attached 


to top of auto. THE AMAZON 
AUTO TENT has proven one of 
the most practical and universally 
satisfactory Auto Camping Tents 
yet devised. 


We MANUFACTURE and sell direct to the CONSUMER the BEST 
and MOST COMPLETE line of TENTS and AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 
at PRICES GUARANTEED the LOWEST, QUALITY considered. 


Write for illustrated net priced catalog No. 34A 


The Colorado Tent and Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence Street 


Denver, Colo. 


*“*THE QUALITY HOUSE”’ 























| lid. 





Best equipment made for 
tourists desiring to camp 


Thousands are now in use. You don’t 
have to make your auto look like a 
moving van when you have a Tentobed. 
They are the most compact, light in 
weight, durable and simple to put up. 
Can be set up er taken down in five 
minutes. Requires no poles or stakes. 
As comfortable as any bed in your 
home. -Rain and mosquito proof. 

Made to accommodate up to five grown persons. 


“Tentobed” is our Trade Mark. Look for the 
name. It is on every Tentobed made. 


You can obtain them at reliable 
dealers. Write for free catalog 


TENTOBED CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 12 3300 W. Jackson Boulevard 


| this bed is 











Keep-Em-Alive 


Fish Stringer 


Pat. U. S. and Canada / 


One of 

the most 
important 
items of 
every fisher- 
man's outfit. 


Now made in two 

sizes. Regular 

for Bass 75c. Large 

for Musky $1.00. 

From Dealer or direct- 

MILLSITE STEEL & WIRE PRODUCTS 
Howell, Michigan 











A Wall Tent” 
without A Ridgepole 


Beyond the Distant Hills 
ADVENTURE CALLS 


Put care away; oil up the old bus and point 
for the great outdoors. You'll want this tent 
along--on the running board until you need it, 
then pitched in a jiffy anywhere. The Wenzel 
Poleless is truly portable --a real vacation home. 
5 sizes, all of finest waterproof khaki duck. 
Let your dealer show you, or write us for free 
illustrated catalog. 

H. Wenzel Tent & DuckCo. Dept. C 
1035 Paul Street - St. Louis, Mo. 

















| proper 
| formation. 
| gen in the gasoline mixture, and is remedied 
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Between these two is a space for 4% 


| gallons of water, which soaks into the flax 
| cover, and, being carried on the running 
| board, a constant breeze strikes it, and the 


evaporation cools the interior. It is equipped 


| with detachable clamps for quickly attaching 
| to the running board. 
| is 16 inches long by 10 inches deep and 8 
| inches 
| an innovation, and will be widely adopted for 
| use, as it does away with the necessity of 
| procuring an ice supply and is effective in 
keeping things cool on the hottest days. 


The food container 


wide. This style of refrigerator is 


Air Bags 
A sleeping bag with an air mattress brings 


| to the camper the highest development of 
| the outdoor bed. 


No matter how fatiguing 
a day the out- 
door man 
spends, if he 
can be insured 
of good sleep 
his trip will not 
be marred by 
poor recupera- 
tion. The great- 
est feature of 
the air mattress, which can 
be inflated by lung power in a couple of 


Sectional view of air pocket 


| minutes and provides absolute comfort on 


any kind of rough ground. It has been suc- 


| cessfully used in wet snows, in swamps, on 


sharp rocks and in the midst of desert cacti, 


| which are unnoticed by the dreamer above. 
| This bag is 
| which prevents one froin rolling about by 
| uneven distribution of the air. 
| inflated just enough so that one’s fist can 


made in longitudinal tubes, 


It should be 


easily be pushed to the ground. The cover 
is a commodious form-fitting bag unusually 
well constructed of green, tightly-woven 
light-weight canvas. An extension flap at 
the head is used as a wind shield or storm 
hood. It is lined for warmth with red wool 
felt, and is provided with a felt-covered air 
pillow which snaps to the bed. The 
largest improvement is the use of a 
patent hookless fastener which ex- 
tends the whole length on one side 

so that the bag can in a few seconds 

be opened for airing and drying. 

This bag is the ultimate in sleeping 

bag construction for the comfort of 

the outdoor fraternity. 


| Give Your Carburetor More Oxygen 


In high altitudes and in arid coun- 


| try the motorist notices a diminution 


of power from his motor and im- 
combustion with resultant carbon 
This is due to insufficient oxy- 


bv supplying oxygen in the form of water, 
which is eight-ninths oxygen, and in the 


| proper proportions by a device known as the 


water-gas carburetor. It is the moisture in 
the air that perfects combustion when you 


| note how much better your motor runs in 


wet weather. This air-balanced governor 


| for perfect combustion is so efficient that it 
| is destined in time to become a stock feature 


of every car when it leaves the factory. The 


A water-gas carburetor 


outfit consists of a governor which js a; 
tached to the dash and is easily controlled 
by milled head adjustments; this regulates 
the water which comes from a copper tank 
in drops, which in turn is rushed thru the 
heating tube wound around the exhaust pipe 
and is flashed into steam and then mixes 
with the gas vapors in the manifold. The 
hydrogen gas burns with the explosion, while 
the pure oxygen supports a completer com. 
bustion to consume the excess carbon, and 
thereby increases power. 
A Splendid Camp Stove 

The ideal camp stove for all outdoor cook- 
ing must be simple, safe, practical and very 
compact. The type in general use is the 


A quick camp cooker 


gasoline pressure, and this stove has a cup 
for generating in one-third the usual time 
with gasoline stoves. Water can be boiled 
in five minutes, and the burners are very 
easily regulated. The top is covered except 
for the grids, and the extra cover folds to 
the front, forming a shelf. There is also a 
wind shield around the burners. A special 
protection against the fuel tank getting over- 
heated and exploding, as has been the ex- 





A practical camp oven 


perience of some motor campers with certain 
stoves, is a double safety protector for the 
tank. Such stoves are necessary in desert 
travel, as wood is scarce and the women 
who camp like it because it does not soot 
up the pans. It is set up and fired so 
quickly that it is ideal for quick roadside 
lunches and yet has the fuel capacity and 
large enough burner to do any kind of pro- 
longed cooking. With an oven it serves not 
only to bake in camp, but to heat the tent 
as well in moderately cold weather. 
The Sighting Compass 
Besides being fitted with 
a floating luminous dial, 
this compass is equipped 
with a silver mirror on the 
inside of the cover and 4 
luminous strip on the glass 
face to be used in nigh! 
travel. This outfit offer 
everything needed for the 
most exacting uses of a! 
outdoor man, and is | 
either day or night uses. 
The silver mirror is used 25 
follows: The dial is re- 
leased and allowed to come 
to rest; by holding the cor 
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iss with the lid tilted slightly towards the 
observer and sighting from the center of the 
compass to any object thru the vertical cen- 
rer of the mirror, bearing of the line so de- 
termined can be read directly in the mirror. 
That is, if you wish to travel in a certain 
direction, say northeast, hold the compass 
and move it in the 
hand until the letters 
N E bisect the line 
determined by the 
center of the compass 
and the vertical line 
in the mirror reading 
directly in the mirror. 
This line will bear 
northeast. The lum- 
inous strip on the 
glass face is used 
for night travel as 
follows: Say you wish 
to go 70 degrees F, 
allow the dial to 
come to rest with the 
arrow pointing at the 
center of the mirror; 
now turn the glass so 
that the luminous 
strip is directly over 
N 70 degrees E on 
the dial; next clamp 
the crystal by means 
of the set-screw. Now by releasing the dial 
and allowing the compass to settle with the 
arrow pointing to the center of the mirror, 
the line from the center of the compass to 
the luminous strip points N 70 degrees E. 
The Indian Pack Board 
rhose who consider knapsacking a hard- 
ship should look well to the type of pack 
carrier they use, for frequently the technique 
of packing and the type of carrier used is 
it fault. There are several types of carriers 
used—the wicker basket of New England, 
the pack sack of the 
North Woods and 
Michigan, and_ the 
pack board of the 
Northwest. The latter 
on trial proves that it 
allows more weight to 
be carried with less 
fatigue and discom- 
fort than any other 
style. This is because 
the canvas is stretched 
over a framework al- 
lowing an air space 
between the hips and 
shoulders and keeps 
pressure away from a 
vulnerable region over 
the small of the back. 
The bag itself is eas- 
ily detached and an 
additional load may 
be tied on with light 
thongs. The shoulder 
straps have a center 
point suspension, and 
is the right kind. The 
writer’s pack sack, 
which served on two trips to the Hudson’s 
Bay, on trips in all the national parks in 
this country, and in Mexico and Alaska, 
must now give way to the pack board. 


AND HE MEANT IT 
) lhe office boy put the wastepaper basket 
caown, 

“| would like,” said he, with one eye on 
the baseball program, “to go to a funeral, 
Mr. Cranke.” 

You won’t tho,” replied the cold-hearted 
Manager, 

| know it,” said the office boy, “but ! 
would like to, just the same.” 

Whose funeral?” asked Mr. Cranke. 

Yours,” replied the office boy. Then the 
door closed hastily between them. 














The packboard 
strapped on in place. 
Pack on. ground 
ready to be attached. 







































HUNTON 


The Gypsy Tent will make every 
camping tripa joy. It is bug and insect- 
proof; has a sewed-in floor and nettings 
on windows and doors. 





The Gypsy Tent requires less than 5 
minutes to set up; it has no guy ropes to 
bother with. Frame folds with tent intoa 
compact bundle. Especially convenient 
for one-night camps. You can stand 
erect in the Gypsy Tent. 


1649 Arapahoe Street 





The aboue illustration is from a photograph of a Gypsy Tent 


‘“Gypsy’’ Makes Your Camp a Home 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


ALFRED S. PROCTER, Pres. 


TION = * 


To the first person ordering from 

each town or community, we will 

give absolutely FREE one Ever- 
ready Flashlight with each purchase amount- 
ing to $5 or more. With every purchase of an 
Auto Tent we will give one Therm-o-Pak 
(keeps your ice cream or salads cold without 
ice.) This Special Offer applies to orders re- 
ceived this month only. 


Send for our Tent and Camp Supply 
Catalog No. 340. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











If you set aGypsy Tent up in your show roon, it will sell itself. = 
We can guarantee full stocks and prompt delivery. é = 


once for our attractive proposition for your territory. 


Write at |= 
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Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” Casting Rods 


Are beautiful casters, of tremendous holding 
power, HAND MADE, in 1 or 2 pieces, lengths 3 
to 5 feet, weights, ONE oz. to the foot. The 
ONLY RODS MADE thatare guaranteed against 
“Fish breakage.”” RODS FOR ALL KINDS OF 
FISHING, $7.00 to $50.00 each. ““RODOLOGY’”’ 
Free, Get it. 
“OLD HICKORY" ROD AND TACKLE Co. 
BANGOR - - . MICHIGAN 





Hunting With the Bow and Arrow 


‘By Saxton Pope 
An illustrated book-200 pages 
making tackle-hunting with Ishi 
the Indian-shooting small game, 
deer, lion, bear with the bow. 
Price, $3.00 


THE JAMES H. BARRY CO. 
1122 Mission Street 





























KAMPFIRES 


A pocket kindler. Weighsoneounce. Kindles 
a fire with any kind of wood. Send stamps 35 
cents for sample package of ten, ora dollar bill 
for 3 packages. Write for agency proposition. 


KAMP FIRE MFG. CO. 
326 Market St., Los Angles, Calif. 























SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





CAREFREE portable boats give you 
greater enjoyment of the outdoors than 
ever before.They compress for carrying 
by auto, train, &c into two convenient 
parcels.Weight 55%. Set up in ten min. 
Carry 3504 to 4004. Write.. 


(AREFREE) 
= OUTFIT CO. 


382 Second Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











LINCOLN FOLDING FURNITURE 


WILL ADD COMFORT AND PLEASURE TO YOUR TRIP 






27°X 3G" 
28" HIGH 
FOLDED 
1X O" X36" 
Strong, Sanitary Table 
That will greatly add to your comfort and 
pleasure; has a smooth, solid top, fine for 
writing or card playing; sets up or folds in 
thirty seconds. 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS — 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 

















Big Doubie Comfy Bed 


That really folds; no detachable parts to 
lose. It takes the sleeping comfort of 
your home to your camp; sets up or folds 
in thirty seconds. Price $19.75 


Price $1.25 





The Lincoln Junior Stool, 





22ND AND Y STS. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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HILDEBRANDIS HINTS 


on spinners and flies is waiting for 
you. It is brimful of information 
about fishing with spinner lures, 
which Hildebrandt, in his 26 years of 
fishing tackle manufacture, has 
brought to a high state of perfection. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints shows the com- 
plete line of Hildebrandt’s spinners, 
flies and accessories, none of which 
good fishermen do without. Get 
your copy of Hildebrandt’s Hints 
on flies and spinners by writing for 
it today. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 


3593 High Street 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


Tackle Makers Twenty-six Years 








STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U. S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of beerand lion dogs on thiscontinent. 











HERE’S THE FINEST 
—A FILSON 


16 inches (or 12 inches) high—red oil tan— 
double vamp—all hand made of choicest 
leather—wood pegged, and sewed, in wide 
and narrow lasts. Soft and pliable, yet dur- 
able to an extreme. 

Ideally light for hiking, yet dependable and 
sturdy for severest wear. 


Send for free Catalog No.5 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Filson Clothes For The Man Who Knows” 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPT. XXVIII 


C G. WILLIAMS holds that every pellet 

* of shot in the charge is injured in 
transit of the bore. Some have “flats” where 
one side has been ground off against the 
barrel, and others have “dents” caused by 
pressure against adjacent pellets; many of 
the recovered missiles have sharp edges, 
rough and jagged, where pellets in contact 
have cut into them or they have cut into 
others. Really it seems that Mr. Williams 
is right, and no pellet will be found after 
shooting in quite as perfect a form as it 
had when loaded into the case. However, 
there is a remarkable difference in loads, 


not to say guns. 

In the illustration pre.  Gat@™ha 
sented is shown drawings 
of No. 6 shot, fired from 
a 20-bore, 40 yards, and 
caught in plates of soft 
chip-board No. 058. The 
above shot were picked up 
in the trough beneath the 
penetration rack, and their 
only injury was from the 
gun. The pellets are very much enlarged 
in the drawing, yet are approximately cor- 
rect, and will give an idea of the appear- 
ance of many of the shot when in flight. 
Taking the upper row, beginning at the left, 
the first and fourth pellets have been ground 
off against the bore, losing one-third of their 
weight; the others have dents, rounded in- 
dentations, and nearly all of the shot from 
which these were taken show dents in some 
degree. Naturally we picked out bad shot 
for purpose of illustration, yet plenty of 
others were in little better shape, and in 
any event the shot selected were probably 
not the worst of the load since they reached 
the 24-inch circle at 40 yards. which 40 per 
cent of the charge failed to do. 

In shooting a great many patterns on the 
penetration rack, which has a face-plate 30 
inches square, thus showing both the pattern 
and the penetration, we have been led to the 
conviction that good patterns are in direct 
proportion to the amount of shot deforma- 
tion. If a great many of the shot are badly 
deformed, or there is shot balling, that load 
is bound to fall off in pattern and also in 
effective penetration. By effective penetra- 
tion we mean the number of sheets that the 
bulk of the load penetrates, for a high 
velocity load, developing a high percentage 
of shot mutilation, will yet leave some pel- 
lets in shape to penetrate deeply, and with 
the chronograph these are the pellets which 
would register. A load of which a few pel- 
lets have penetrated deeply, 50 per cent but 
moderately, and the remainder indifferently, 
recovered shot showing all stages of defor- 
mation, is in the nature of things a bad load. 
We know that in flight the shot must have 
been all strung out, and that in action on 
a passing bird only a percentage of the shot 
which registered on the plate could ever 


| have reached the mark. We are here giving 


SHOT DEFORMATION, PENETRATION AND PATTERNS 


the results of three loads, both in pattern 
and penetration, effective penetration: 

No. 1—20-gauge, 2%4-inch case, load 21% 
drams Du Pont, % ounce No. 7% shot, fac- 
tory load, shot pellets as counted in one 
shell 323, distance 40 yards from where the 
shooter stood, face-plate pattern in 24-inch 
circle 192, maximum penetration 9 sheets 
(shot balled somewhat, one ball passing thru 
fourteen sheets), pellets thru sheet seven 
(the dead-line sheet) 176, effectives in the 
load 52 per cent of the entire charge. The 
24-inch face plate contained about 60 per 
cent of the charge. The recovered shot 
were badly deformed and about all of them 


@ ® 
%) 


more or less injured. It was concluded that 
the gun had fallen off from a normal 70 
per cent to 60, owing entirely to shot 
deformation. 

No. 2—20-gauge, same in every respect as 
No. 1, except No. 6 chilled shot, distance 
and circle the same. Face-plate appeared 
full of large holes, shot balling in groups 
of from half a dozen to ten pellets. First 
plate count 102, extreme penetration, not 
counting the balled shot, eleven sheets, 
effectives 50 per cent of the charge, 96 pel- 
lets passing thru plate 9. This was the load 
from which the shot shown in the drawing 
were taken. The most of the defective pel- 
lets in this load failed to get into the 24-inch 
circle, but many of them registered in the 
30-inch, and the spread was apparently be- 
yond the 30-inch. Shot deformation 
excessive. This load had been given a trial 
on waterfowl, and while it should have been 
a good one, it was not. The pattern was 
very irregular in distribution. 

No. 3—20-bore, load 26 grains Du Pont 
De Luxe, equivalent to 244 drams, 260 pel- 
lets No. 7 shot (counted), wadded with two 
regular black edge size of bore, one whilt 
felt No. 18 %8 inch, 1 cardboard. The dis- 
tance and size of the circle was the same 
above and shot on the same day. Face-plate 
pattern 190, 73 per cent, maximum penet! 
tion ten cards, effective penetration eig!i! 
sheets with 174 pellets, effectives in patter 
66.9 per cent. Shot as recovered showed 
minimum of deformation, the most of th: 
being in good enough shape to have be: 
loaded again. Very few shot landing © 
side of the 24-inch circle penetrated t! 
eighth sheet. 

As is to be seen, good patterns were | 
direct result and were in direct proporti 
to shot deformation, and this has been « 
experience all the way thru. Note is to ! 
made that the identical gun shot the wide! 


was 
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rying patterns, and no fault should attach 
the gun, but to the load only. 

Of course we can go further back and 
| the cause of the shot mutilation, which | 


y have been due to too much powder, to | ; e ) 
too much shot, to hard wadding, to heavy / S| a 
crimp, and to a gun which was not adapted Llib : ai 
to that sort of a combination. As to the | Pale. BR hats AJ) 


Ja 0 Way ON 
Ky i Wit, 


first reason—the powder—2% drams was 
bably an over-charge when it had to drive | 
a full % of an ounce of shot in that par- 
icular gun. The powder had too much 
’ resistance, affording part of that resistance 
itself, burning in too short a barrel length, 
breech pressure too high, and shot jammed 
in passing the cone. We know that as com- 
pared with a 12 the 20-gauge is a high pres- 
sure weapon, so that all the powder must 
have burned in a very short length of barrel, 
practically right at the breech, building up 
perhaps more breech pressure than the pow- 
der ever was intended for. Where patterns 
are to be maintained, breech pressures should the Ideal Outdoor Vacation Land 
2 not run above five tons with Du Pont or 
any other bulk smokeless shotgun powder— | 


eas 


P| 





ANADA offers every opportunity to the 



























e something to be remembered by the man ; “1: 

e who thinks he can get results with even . lover of outdoor life. Unexcelled fishing 

h more than 2% drams of such powders. in virgin lakes and streams, camp sites on the 

: On the — a Luxe demands re- edge of civilization or deep in the woods, 

1 sistance In order to force pressures up to ; ; ist. 

n the burning point of the powder—this burn- beautiful trips for the canoeist 

e ing point being considerably higher than HIGHLANDS of ONTARIO 

e with other powders. Pressures building up | Pee. , - 

or more slowly with De Luxe, the load was | ee a ae teen. 

: o full of the sag and _ a wartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—-Minaki 
oe ee eee vee een See —Algonquin Park (2,721 square miles, altitude 2,000 
deformation being thereby much reduced. | feet). Hay fever unknown Excellent hotels 

At the same time, since this modern powder | eet). Hay - fi wg d 
continued to burn and to throw off gas for New Ontario—the unspoiled haunt of fish and game 


—recently opened. 
Lower St. Lawrence, Quebec and Maritime Provinces. 


Write for booklet 15 mentioning district that interests you, 
to the nearest Canadian National Railways office listed below. 


Boston, 294 Washington St. Los Angeles, 503 So. Spring St. 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber ofCom- Minneapolis, 518 2nd Ave., So. 
merce Bldg. New York, 1270 Broadway 
Chicago, 108 West Adams St. Philadelphia, 702 Finance Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. Pittsburgh. 505 Park Bidg. 


a much longer time, it developed as high 
or a bit higher velocity than compounds in 
which initial pressure had exceeded the | 
burning tolerance of the powder. 

Naturally the wadding of the De Luxe | 
load had something to do with it, the softer 
wadding cushioning the fast drive and at the | 





: sme time retarding the rate of powder con-_ Giese Bit, Sencha, Gapiinaceeo 

70) sumption, If the bulk powder had been eee. eee eet ee. eett eel. iksechanse Leuiode Bids. 

ot similarly wadded and in like manner | change Bidg. St. Paul, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 
crimped lightly, less pellet injury would | 

as have been shown, with both higher pattern | 

- and higher effective content. The same | 

ad effect might have been attained by reducing 

ps the powder charge to 2% drams, and by 

st the combined use of better wadding, reduced 

ot crimp and a lessened powcacer charge we 

1s have no doubt but what the two styles of | 

a]. loads might have been brought closer to- 

ad gether in pattern and proportion of pellets 

ng injury. 


a, In the majority of guns best patterns will 
ch be thrown by very moderate powder charges. 
he lust what this charge should be can be | 
,e- learned by experiment only, for the quantity | 









as of powder, shot, wadding and wad pressure 
‘al and crimp would have to be balanced against Canada ne * S. Tourists — 
en the barrel and its peculiarities. By finding | eshte canis oN 
as such a balanced load most barrels can be 
made to throw close and excellent patterns, 
nt but right there the question bobs up as to 


el whether or not we are getting a killing 
velocity along with our pattern. Proof lies | —— ~~ — : pei as 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


in the testing rack, granted the load cannot 
D 
Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 








be chronographed. It won’t do to sacrifice | 
everything to pattern, and more emphatically | 
it won't do to sacrifice everything to velocity 
lhe two must be combined, and good judg 
is required to decide when we have 


lound a load with a happy combination of until you snuggle down on your 
velocity, pattern and_ effective content. “PERFECTION” AIR BED 
Paper combinations of so much powder and 
SI while they may look good, may turn 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And never a bit ef 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain me 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 

You’ll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Scnd for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


4120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


very poorly when tested in some gun 
Which they fail to fit. 

testing De Luxe we found that with a 
liven charge of a given size of shot, the 
powder variation must not run more than a 
rain minus or plus, and we have a pretty 
ng conviction that this is true of other 
powders. The man who thinks he can make 




























FOR EVERY HOUR 


FOR EVERY HOUR _ 


You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
In,the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 
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Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 

but is held up by 

a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.{$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 


Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray of light. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 


game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 14 in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fillyour order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
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IN THE OPEN 


| good 


IN THE OPEN 


| for large shot. 
| shot is changed, the quantity of the powder 

| should be changed, unless other means is 
| found to balance resistance. 
| has learned that he can use 24% drams of 














Just 


write: 


“T saw your ad in Outdoor Life”’ 


Outdoor Life—May, 1923 


effective use of 2 drams of powder, or 2%. 
2%, 2% or even more, indifferently, getting 
results from all, has another guess 
coming. As well, if he thinks he can vary 


| his shot charge from °& to an ounce (20. 


bore), he has another guess coming. In the 
load given’ here as No. 3 we counted the 
shot, having learned that with 26 grains of 
powder the shot variation should not be 
over 10 minus or plus and the measure re. 
fused to throw the charge so accurately. 
Granted a killing velocity, patterns then 


| sift down to a question of shot deformation. 
| Shot deformation is caused by shot pressure. 


which in turn is due to breech pressure and 
the speed with which the shot are driven 
thru the barrel. The larger the shot the 


| greater the pressure they will withstand, so 
| that the powder charge which is proper and 


right for small shot is not the correct charge 
Every time the size of the 


The man who 


powder in a 20 or 3% in a 12, with a given 


| quantity of No. 4 or No. 5 shot, must by 


no means take it for granted that he can 
use a like amount of powder, or shot either, 
with No. 8 shot. Small shot afford more 
friction, raise a higher pressure, burn the 
powder in less barrel length, deform more 


| easily, are more easily deflected by mutila- 


tion, and in nearly every instance the smaller 
the pellet the lighter the load should be. 
The same load could be used with large and 
small pellets only in case some means were 
found of hardening the small shot so that 
they could stand up under the drive. For 
example, No. 4 shot will withstand as heavy 
a drive as will No. 7 chilled, and a heavier 
drive than anything smaller thans 7s. In a 
20-bore soft BBs can be backed by 28 grains 
of De Luxe, while with No. 8 chilled the 
powder charge should be reduced three or 
four grains. 

Since patterns, penetration, range and 
effective content are all dependent on the 
degree of shot mutilation, this brings us to 
the question of how to save our shot intact, 
while at the same time driving them hard 
enough to kill at long range. Remember 
that Williams says that in present-day fac- 
tory cartridges all pellets are injured in the 
barrel; even if we do not grant so much, 
we know the majority are. Every ballistician 
who has gone at all deeply into the subject 
has straight-way run up against the problem 
of trying to save his shot. The commonly 
accepted method of doing this is to use 


| soft wadding as a cushion against the pow- 


der drive. Furthering and assisting such 


| wadding comes De Luxe powder with its 
| milder 
| that is being tested out is to cut out cone 
| pinch and cone action, thereby relieving the 

shot column of cone injury. 
| been touched upon in previous chapters, and 
| we will now take up other and more radical 
| means. 


initial pressure. Another method 


All this has 


Henry Sharp, the English  ballistician, 


| maintains that the remedy lies in harder 
| shot. 


He has invented what he terms re- 
inforced shot—pellets that are as much 
harder than chilled as chilled is harder than 
soft. He claims to, in this way, save his shot 
from being deformed, while at the same time 
securing the usual width of pattern. Who 
can say that Sharp is not right? We are 
disposed to think that he will get results, 
in special loads, carefully handled. Those 
very hard shot may be found to be adapted 
to very heavy powder charges only. The 
whole thing may ultimately develop a neces- 
sity for specialization in shotgun loads, just 
as we have specialization in rifle cartridges. 
We all know that black powder and a naked 


| lead bullet will do very well at velocities 
| up to 1,500 feet, but at 2,000 feet neither 
| the naked lead nor the black powder will 


do. At 2,000 feet the bullet must be 
jacketed, but any sort of a metal jacket 
seems to work, and many sorts of powder 
may be used. However, when it comes to 
3,000 feet, the case is different. Only 4 
few special powders will afford such velocity. 
and experts are still casting about for a 
better jacket. 

Applying rifle principles to shotgun mis. 
siles, we find that soft shot will stand a 
certain amount of pressure and a certain 
velocity; chilled shot will stand a higher 
pressure and a higher velocity; yet harder 
shot should permit higher pressures and 
higher velocities; and eventually we come 
to a shot jacket, just as we did to a jacket 
for the rifle bullet. Sharp says harden the 
shot; Sweeley says jacket the shot; and 
probably both of them are right. 

The loading companies and the gun 
builders are not going to agree with either— 
except under pressure from the public. 
Harder shot and jacketed shot, and denser 
patterns and higher velocities all mean more 
trouble—and who is looking for trouble? 
They would prefer to argue us into a con- 
tented mind, to being satisfied with what 
we have. Better, they say, to devote our 
time to standardizing our present output, to 
doing away with abnormal cartridges, all 
those with breech pressures not in accord 
with the nature of the powders in use. They 
tell us that 3%4 drams of powder will raise 
such a pressure as to exceed powder toler- 
ance, thereby becoming dangerous, and they 
tell us that above 1,400 feet velocity exceeds 
shot tolerance, thereby ruining patterns. 
All of which is true; but they could have 
powder with a higher pressure tolerance if 
they were willing to use it, and they could 
have harder shot were they willing to make 
them, or they could jacket their shot if the 
trouble were not too great. Instead they 
view with jaundiced eye such cartridges as 
3% drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot, declaring that even in this load we 
are trenching on the tolerance of both pow- 
der and shot, and that results with a les- 
sened powder charge are generally superior, 
which is not far from true. Nevertheless, 
in the end the question is one of further 
improvement or an absolute lack of progress. 
The shooting public will not accept a de- 
cision which dams progress for all time, and 
the shooting public is the court of last 
resort. 

We are treating shot in this chapter and 
not powders or wadding, which, of course, 
have their effect. Taking shot of medium 
sizes we think that soft shot will permit a 
velocity of 1,250 feet, that chilled shot will 
permit velocities 100 feet higher, that shot 
might be so hardened as to tolerate the pres- 
sures which go with 1,450 feet, and that 
with the right kind of shot jacket the lead 
might be speeded above 1,500 feet without 
a great deal of pellet injury. 

Lead in the shape of small missiles, occu- 
pying a long shot column, is not in better 
shape to resist pressure than is lead in the 
shape of a single missile. We know very 
well that a soft lead bullet will enlarge and 
upset under powder drive, and it follows 
that under the same pressure lead in the 
shape of tiny missiles will also upset under 
powder drive—the big missile enlarges under 
the drive, doing this chiefly at the base, and 
the small missiles attempt to do the same 
thing and are welded into a mass or ball. 
We have only to put in enough powder, 
driving a long enough shot column, to s° 
mass and weld the base of our shot column 
that it cannot thereafter separate into single 
pellets. From necessity, then, using presen! 
shot and methods of loading, we must kee; 
our shot pressures below the point where 
such welding takes place. The conclusion 
is pretty unanimous that we have reached 
such point now, and mary loading concerns 
would hold that we have gone beyond it in 
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e loads—3%4 drams, they maintain, is a 
re effective load than 3% drams—will 
tually put more pellets into the game and 
| farther. With the majority of 12-bore 
ins, With all those having sharp cone con- 
striction, this is quite true. 
Now then, the question is whether to stop 
to go on. Sharp says go on, and he 
uld do it by means of his reinforced shot, 
ist as riflemen went on for a time thru the 
use of bullets hardened by tin. If Sharp’s 
shot furthered and permitted velocities 100 
feet higher than our chilled, that would be 
a distinct gain, granted good patterns which 
hould logically follow the absence of shot 
deformation. However, riflemen eventually 
learned that they must jacket their missile 
before they could raise the velocity very 
high, and this is exactly the position that 
Sweeley takes when trying to raise shot 


velocities and improve patterns. He might | 


have been content with the hardened shot, 
but he could not get them, and he could 
make shot jackets. Knowing that the bulk 
of our troubles was caused by shot deforma- 
tion, and that the higher the velocity the 
more marked the pellet injury, desiring 
higher velocities with denser and better dis- 
tributed patterns, with no shot deformation, 
he could see no means of solving the prob- 
lem except by a shot jacket. 

There is nothing novel in the idea of 
jacketing shot. Every shot concentrator 
patented, of which we have dozens, accom- 
plishes that. The trouble with concentrators 
was that they prevented choke action, with 
such devices the choke shooting no closer 
than the cylinder. Neither did they abso- 
lutely prevent the balling of shot at the base 
of the column, a ball which refused to break | 
up after emerging from the muzzle. We 
thus find concentrators useless except in 
guns without choke, and by no means re- | 
liable in such arms. What Sweeley was | 
after was a form of jacket thru which the 
choke could act, of such a shape that pres- 
sures were taken off the base of the column, | 
whereupon the free pellets must be released | 
at the muzzle. He has worked faithfully on | 
such device and his degree of success will | 
be shown in a subsequent chapter. | 

The conclusion is obvious that a shot | 
jacket would prevent pellet abrasion and | 
leading the bore, that such jacket would 
prevent strip in cone and choke, and then 
it was only a question of the choke being 
permitted to act in its usual manner by 
elongating the shot column and negativing 
out-thrust. The thing was no good unless 
choke action were fully maintained, and not 
much good unless the base of the shot col- 
umn was protected. If, however, all these 
objects were fully attained, even at high 
velocities and under heavy pressures, then 
all shot would emerge from the gun in per- | 
fect spherical form, and patterns which were | 
once limited to around 70 per cent might 
now reach much closer to 100 per cent. 

Now, for the reader’s benefit we will sum | 
up this chapter briefly. Shot are injured | 
both by abrasion or grinding against the | 
bore, and by deformation thru pressure. 
Shot injury may reach the extent of 50 per | 
cent of the charge, the deformed pellets 
being neither able to fly true nor maintain | 
even pace with their uninjured fellows. | 
I higher the breech pressure, as a rule, | 
the greater the degree of shot deformation, | 
hence the proceeding of gun builders in | 
arseting their arms with 3 drams of powder 
an! 144 or 14%4 ounces of shot. 

ractically uninjured shot are known as 
electives, and such effectives are all we 
ave to rely on when shooting at long range. 

' deformation is the direct cause of pat- 
tern spread, and in exact proportion to the 
nuiiber of defectives a gun may spread its 
Pattern over a 24-inch at 40 yards, over a} 
ch or over a still wider circle. If shot | 
are much injured in the bore, the spread ' 




















ANOTHER DARDEVLE 
ENTHUSIAST 


Read His Letter 





The Arrington-Bissette Company 
Merchants and Cotton Buyers 
Nashville, N. C. 
Lou J. Eppinger, March 13, 1923 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 
Please ship me as quickly as possible two Dardevles, red and 
white, (the old boy himself). 
I have had such wonderful luck with this particular bait that 
the boys around town have persuaded me to part with the two 
that | had. I always carry an extra Dardevle in my tackle box, 
as I never like to take the chance of losing one, and not having 
another to replace it. 
bees best wishes, and thanking you for your prompt attention, 
am, 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) Guy E. Bissette 











Dardevle Gets Bass, Trout, Pike, Muskallonge 
Three Sizes,—Make Your Kit Complete 
Dardevle, 314 inches long, 114 oz. weight, 85 cents. 
Dardevlet, 27% inches long, 3-5 oz. weight, 85 cents. 
Dardevle’s Imp, 2! inches long, 14 oz. weight, 65 cents. 
All three for $2.35 pactnaldl if your dealer cannot supply you. In- 
teresting folder free on request. Please send your dealer's name. 


NOSTEALUM INSECT HOOKS 
Hold All Live Bait Firmly, Patented Construction Saves Much Bait 
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Here are hooks that every fisherman needs. Made in sizes to hold 
everything from a housefly to a shiner—and to hold firmly. Save 
lots of bait and bother. Favorites for years—known everywhere. 
See to it that your kit contains a range of sizes. Prices, 15 cents to 
55 cents, according to size. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. Folder free. 


OSPREY WATERPROOFED SILK LINE 
Send For Free Sample 


Here is probably the most durable line on the market. Extra close weave and ab- 
solutely even texture. Resists the action of salt or fresh water. Some fishermen 
have used the same Osprey Silk Line for four seasons and say it is good for more 
(but just between us we think they ought to geta new one by now.) 
Stocked by alert dealers, everywhere. Write us direct for free sample and prices. 
Give your dealer's name, too, and we will appreciate. 
| 
| 











310~312 E. Congress | St. Detroit. Mich. 

















This smoker says 
Edgeworth gets 
better and better 


But it doesn’t—and no 
“improvements” are 
contemplated 


To begin with, we had better quote Mr. 
Whitlock’s letter in full. Not in a boastful 
spirit, but so we can refer back to it farther 
down in the column. 


2844 Accomac Street, 
Missouri. 


St. Louis, 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity 
you what I think of your Edgeworth 
Plug Slice Tobacco. 

I have been a pipe smoker for about 
18 years and during that time have 
naturally tried many different brands 
ind blends of tobacco I could not 
seem to find an ideal blend until about 
six months ago, when, at the suggestion 
of a friend, I tried a pipe of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice 

| have been a constant user 
worth since, and can truthfully 
“Day by day in every way 
is getting better and better.’”’ 

You have 
letter in any way 
so doing it will 
find a 


permission to use thi 
you may desire if by 
other pipe 


my 


enable i 
smokers to re¢ illy cool, enjoy ible 


and periec tly 
| beg to remain, 


satisfactory man’s smoke. 


Edgeworthily 


Al. F. 


yours, 


Whitlock 


We are indeed glad Edgeworth has given 
Mr. Whitlock such unqualified satisfaction, 
but we feel obliged to 
sidestep his suggestion 
that “day by day in 
every way Edgeworth is 
getting better and _ bet- 
ter.” 

Our constant aim is 
quite to the contrary. 

Just as it is Edge- 
worth pleases  thou- 

sands and_ thou- 
sands of pipe 
smokers through- 
out the country. 
If we should try 
to “improve” 
Edgeworth or 
change it in the 
least, we might be 
doing an injustice 
to the men who have smoked Edgeworth for 
years and years and who expect to find it 
always the same good smoking tobacco. 

To add to our list of friends we are al- 
ways glad to send free samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


y 


ASA ry 
eet 


IGH GR AOL 28 


AA BBLD 


Deis : 
TANG 
AAS 


Just drop a postcard to Larus & Brother 
Co., 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
If you will also add the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, we shall appreciate 
your courtesy. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
dealer cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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will not be in proportion to the distance; 
thus a gun which shoots into a 12-inch at 
20 yards may spread into a 30-inch at 40 
yards, and the longer the range the greater 
the proportionate spread. A 12-gauge gun, 
properly bored, retaining the bulk of its 
charge uninjured, will shoot its effectives 
into a 24-inch circle at 40 yards, together 
with some of its ineffectives, and a good 
way to shoot for effective content is to pat: 
tern the arm in a 30-inch circle at 50 yards, 
whereupon nearly all ineffectives will have 
failed to reach the circle. A gun which 
will pattern 60 per cent of its charge in a 
30-inch circle at 50 yards is a corking good 
one, and yet that 60 per cent is all we have 
to rely on when duck shooting at the dis- 
tance. 


We have all heard of the scheme of 
spreading a full-choked shot charge hy 
means of an overload of powder. The thing 
can be done, but it is the poorest proceed. 
ing possible, because the increased spread js 
due directly to an augmented pellet deforma. 
tion, tho indirectly to an overburdened 
choke. 

Soft shot may be used at a muzzle velocity 
of 1,200 feet, chilled shot at a velocity of 
1,300 feet, hardened shot at a velocity of 
1,400 feet, but at 1,500 feet the shot should 
be jacketed. Combinations of present pov. 
ders, present wadding, present style of bor. 
ing, and present shot have about reached 
their limitations. 





Gun Talks - No. 38 


Chauncey Thomas 


ONCERNING Ideal tools, I might as 

well mention at least one satisfactory 
method of keeping the bare metal handles 
cool if the tool has a bullet mould on the 
end of it. And, by the way, I find that 
these combination tools often make better 
bullets than either the Ideal or Winchester 
separate moulds. Cloth handles on these 
combination tools are always coming off, and 
they also get too hot for comfort. It is too 
much of a job to be worth the trouble to 
drill holes thru the handles, as should have 
been done at the factory, so that one can 
wire, tie or rivet on cool handles. So I 
wind the bare metal with tire tape, first over 
its entire length, and put a loop of tape 
over the end, so that no bare metal is ex- 
posed at all. Have the tape go as far up 
toward the hinge as is practical. Then wind 
on very tight a strong and coarsely twisted 
cord, such as a large size chalk line, just 
as one winds a fish rod. At the end have 
woolen cloth lopped, to cover the end of 
the handles. Properly done, this stays on 
and is cool. The heavy, coarse cord leaves 
air spaces under the hand that helps to keep 
it cool. Then when too warm, | take the 
hot tool with a pair of pincers, and, holding 
it straight up, dip the handles to the hinge 
in a bucket of cold water handy for that 
very purpose. Don’t try to pour water over 
it, or hold under the faucet, as one is quite 
liable to get water on the mould itself and 
thus cool it off just when a hot mould is 
needed. This water method may occasion- 
ally break a mould just above the hinge, 
but better that than too hot and hence un- 
certain handles. Personally I have never yet 
injured a tool in this way. 

And never put oil in the hinge of a tool. 
It soon turns to charcoal or something that 
causes the hinge to go bad and to stick as 
if soldered. Graphite worked into the hinge 
is a good thing, but beware of putting in 
any oil. Just how some special automobile 
or other grease might work I do not know, 
but I have tried mobilelubricant, such as we 
used to use on high speed bullets, and that 
in time caused trouble. I never could 
“savey” why moulds were riveted together 
at all. A bolt and nut would be much 
better, altho not so cheap to make, of course, 
and such a mould would outlast half a dozen 
ordinary riveted ones—hence would reduce 
the market for moulds, I presume, just that 
much. Anyway, if you have a good mould 
that has a cranky hinge, try driving out the 
rivet and replacing it with a bolt, nut and 
two washers, hand polished with a fine file 
and cutting powder to give polished sur- 
faces. The mould is no good anyway with 
a cranky hinge, and so you cannot make it 
any worse than it is. Slamming that rivet 
with a punch and hammer helps a lot some- 
times, and also ruins things at other times. 


I have never seen a good bullet mould. 
It should be made as just mentioned, with 
bolt and nut instead of rivet, so that the 
hinge can be cleaned, and the handles 
should be of metal, but open work wire, 
like many commonplace stove pokers and 
stovelid lifters. The cutoff should have a 
long handle to the rear, also with a cooler 
on it, so that the bullet can be cut off with. 
out slugging it with a club. But we will 
get that kind of reloading tools in Heaven, 
not here. The best reloaders I know have 
to work over practically all their factory 
tools before they can get good results from 
them. I find it a big help to a mould, for 
example, to run a file all around the four 
edges of each inside face of the mould. 
This seems to let the air out better—at least 
the bullets run much better with a mould 
so dressed up a trifle. The Ideal mould has 
double screw arrangement to set the cutoff 
just right, but the Winchester mould de- 
pends on one screw that is always too tight 
or too loose. If too tight, one can fix it 
by filing off the top of the screw head next 
the cutoff plate, thus making the neck of 
the screw longer. If too loose, upset screw 
with hammer, then insert, and it will hold. 

First screw the screw tight down with the 
screwdriver, to make sure that the 
cutoff is not due to too long a neck on the 
screw. If so, file down shoulder on screw 
so that neck is just right length to let the 
cutoff plate move easily, but not rattle, or 
it will make uneven bases on the bullets and 
wings of lead on one side of the base of the 
bullet. When the mould casts bullets all 
right, and with the loose screw fit firmly 
but temporarily, due to too small screw, 
then remove screw from mould and let the 
screw cool slowly to keep it soft, but keep 
the mould hot so as to keep the screw hole 
large. Take the screw with the pincers, hold 
head down on an anvil or bar of iron, and 
tap it gently with a light hammer on the 
threaded end. Try it occasionally in the 
hot screw hole, until you get a tight, snug 
fit. Then screw the cold screw home into 
the hot mould. I find the pincers better 
for all screws, where the head stands up, 9 
that the pincers can get hold of the head, 
than a screwdriver. Hence the need of sev- 
eral kinds and sizes of pincers and hammers 
with any reloading outfit; also plenty 0 
different files and punches and awls. When 
the cold screw is set just right in the hot 
mould, the screw will get hot, and this sets 
the screw so that it stays put. If not, it 1s 
tight enough so that a little attention occa- 
sionally with the pincers will adjust all 
troubles. But the screw can be removed all 
right, if need be, with the pincers 1 the 
screw is not upset too much. Just upset 
the end of the screw, which is enough—not 
the whole length of the thread, which cal 
not be done evenly and practically. 
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cause of this loose cutoff, or one too 
ticht, the Ideal moulds are usually preferred 
to the Winchester moulds, but once the 
Winchester mould is corrected as mentioned 
above I find it just as good as the Ideal, 
and in some sizes even better. 


It is a good plan to leave an uncutoff 
bullet in a mould when thru moulding, but 
if for many reasons you later remove a bul- 
let from a mould, never try to put it back 
into the mould. The chances of getting it 
into place just right are slim, and the 
chances of denting the sharp points and 
edges of the inside of the mould are great, 
so never put any cold lead into a mould, or 
the chances are that you will half-spoil that 
mould then and there, and ever after the 
bullets will cling to it and will have to be 

clubbed out of it like a bum off a park 
~ ‘+h. That is just one of 99,000 reasons 
why I won’t lend my gun tools, or guns 
either, for that matter. It is so easy to in- 
jure both tools and guns without knowing 
it. and never know they were hurt at all. 
That is also the reason why certain second- 
hand moulds and guns are worth about 
double the price of brand new ones, for all 
factory machine-made, no-hand-work goods 
are never as good as those selected from 
among a lot of others, then hand-finished. 
Some of my moulds drop the bullet merely 
by opening the handles sharply and without 
clubbing them at all. Lend it? No, sir. 
| would rather run his whole batch of bul- 
lets for him myself and furnish the lead 
free besides than risk injury to that or a 
few other moulds that have good casting 
manners. 

Often the edge of the pouring hole in the 
cutoff plate is not sharp enough, or wears 
dull in time. Correct this by filing with a 
rat-tail file, but do not enlarge the hole any 
more than can be helped, for the larger the 
hole the more lead there is in it to cut off. 
This takes a harder blow with the stick, 
and also tends to deform the bullet more. 
I have seen many a mess of bullets totally 
worthless because of too cold lead, leaving 
too long in mould before cutting off button, 
and too large and too dull pouring hole. 
The lead was literally pulled away while 
soft, but not molten from the far side of 
the inside of the mould, and this gave a sort 
of off-circular base, which warranted bad 
groups then and there. 

Many bullets from a good mould are 
ruined by dropping onto too hard a sub- 
stance to cool. At one time I used to drop 
them into a deep bucket of water, but the 
splash came up on the mould and the scheme 
did not work right. I tried floating sawdust 
on the water to prevent the splash, and this 
worked all right if I used enough sawdust. 
- larger the bullet and the longer the air 
drop, the more sawdust needed, of course. 
rn it was too much bother, and I had saw- 
dust all over my bullets if I took them out 
to see how things were doing from time to 
time, 

| found objections to the usual woolen 
cloth, especially with large and hot bullets. 
So I rigged a sort of trough of gunnysack- 








ing that lead down into a bucket of water, | 


but that gave too much drop to the bullets. 
They a together too hard, even under 
Water, and were, of course, wet when re- 
moved for examination or to load. 

“Fin ally I hit on what to me at least is a 
thoroly satisfactory method. I take an old 
pillow, stuffed with chicken feathers, by the 
way, soft enough so that I can easily push 
own a hollow in the center. This keeps 
bullets from rolling off the pillow. Then I 
lay a wet gunnysack over the pillow and 
p the bullets on different parts of the 
gunnysack over the pillow. The other end 
ol the gunnysack is down off the pillow on 
table in a little frame made up of what- 


ever comes handy, usually a couple of big | 













The SURF-ORENO. 
A proven Muskie sur 
face bait. 12 colors 






The PIKE - ORENUO 
A deep traveling bait. 
For Pike or eens: 


10 colo 


TheMUSK-ORENO 
Casting or trolling 
a getter 12 colors. 







The TROLL-ORENO. 
Trolling bait for Musk 
ie or Pike. 6 1-2 inch 
body. 12 colors. 
















No.708A Muskie © 
Buck-tail Troll- 
iny Spoon.E xtra 
heavy thruout. 
























Getters®@ 


/o ~every one of ‘em 


ACK of every bait and lure 

shown on this page is a rep- 
utation—a reputation for getting 
Muskie. 


It’s a reputation of years. Season 
| after season they’ve taken Muskie 
j the size of the 22 pound battler 
here pictured. They’vetakenthem 
in the thirties—the forties — 
even as large as fifty-four pounds. 


South Bend Oreno wooden baits 
haveprovenirresistibleto Muskie, 
Pike and other game fish through 
a peculiar,wobbling, diving action 
all their own. South Bend Buck- 
tails are equally effective as fish get- 
ters, by reason of the life-like effect 
they attain in water, due to being 
made of genuine buck-tail hair. 









No 2B Buck- 
tail Gang. Tan- 
dem Spoon. Ex- 
a heavy thru- 
out. 


They’re the original Buck-tails. 22 pound na Na 
caught with a iNo 
Casting or trolling -— whether >3 BASS-OREN( 
ay? ittring . -_ ak a tort 
No 1axeAMuscie they're hitting on the surface or ae 


Buck-tailCasting beneath—whether they’re strik- 


1425 A Hey (ferent colors. ing plugs or buck-tails, these 


fous Weedicos South Bend lures will get ’em. 


‘ty Spinner 


Write a postal for “Fishing—What Baits Pee, 
and When.” Gives valuable fishing infor- FREE Fis, 
mation.ShowscompleteSouthBendline. Send 








QUALITY TAC CKIE )) 
> —__-J F dependable tackle 


iT ComPATN.] 





The trade-mark 
known for 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9233 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


No. 1200 South Bend Level- Winding Anti 


by all Anglers cxcellence for thushic angling. Price 8 

















LIANT SEARCH 
yu one SAFE cA Oren, 
BRN MUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 






Read This 












Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 


or direct, 
postage 
paid,C.O.D. 


If you have never tried a Brilliant 

Search Light we suggest that you 

. i get one at once. It will surprise 

Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, San,  Saciathon: anmmeamaee ae 
Lines, etc., Post Free. : money refunded. Used by profes- 

HITE BROTHERS eye on ee 
W. Catalog Free on Request 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 














| | 82 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















‘¢ Smiling 
Bill’’ 


Says: 


“Lot’s of people think there is a big 
secret about catching fish, but there 
aint nothing of the kind. All you have 
to do is just fish where the fish are and 
use your brains mixed with plenty of 
elbow grease.”’ 


The Shannon Twin Spinner 


will enable you to fish where the fish are and 
will prove that you have used your brains, for 
the Shannon is about the only bait there is 
with which you can always fish where the fish 
are. No matter how thick the rushes or lilies 
are, you can cast right into them without fear 
of fouling. As for attractiveness, the game fish 
don't live that can resist it. It gets big catches 
where others fail. Try it and see for yourself. 
You'll have the best fishing you ever had in 
your life. 


J.P. Shannon 
Patents 


Made with Red, White or Yellow Feather fly 
Also Red, Yellow, White and natural color 
bucktail fly. Price, each, 85c. 


The Jamison Special Line 


sill Jamison’s 
special made s 
casting line 
save you a whole 


lot of elbow gA 

grease, for it 1s 

the smoothest and SPECIAL 

easiest Casting DESIGNED FOR CASTING 

line you ever saw. Wooden Minnows 

Don’t burn your 

thumb and is al- 50 Yds. 16 lb. Test 
No. 4 








most entirely free 
from the dreaded 
back-lash. That 
means less work 
and more fish. Give it a trial and get the most 
agreeable surprise of your life. You'll enjoy 
casting from then on a hundred per cent more 
i in you ever did before. 


, 5, 12 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, $1.00 
- 4, 16 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, 1.20 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 
Here is absolutely the greatest fly rod lure 


that ever fooled a fish. Easy to cast and lifts 
without a splash. Made in eight lifelike pat- 
terns: Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side 
Minnow, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes: Trout, 
114 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large, 2% in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 





Send for our catalogue of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D, 736 South California Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


| small inside 


| lets from the grooved moulds. 


| tions his 
| crank welfare will be most welcome. 
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spoons and a whetstone or two. These keep 
the cooled bullets corralled nicely. After 
I drop about a dozen bullets on the sack 
end over the pillow I merely lift that end 
of the sack, and the now more or less cooled 
and hardened bullets roll easily down a 
gentle incline to join their brother slugs. 
The whole thing is spread out before me, 
easy to keep an eye on, and the bullets are 
ready to use at any time. I have run 300 
or 400 at a time without any trouble at all 
this way. And when resting or waiting for 
the lead to heat, I sort and count them. 
mould seated, but I personally do it 
standing, and over a gas stove. 

Speaking of round bullets, I find them 
the most difficult of all bullets to cast. 
Flat-base patch bullets are the easiest. At 
first glance one would think that the per- 
fectly round ball would be the most easy 
to make, but as I said, I find it the hardest. 
Almost all of the round ones show “water- 
marks,” so to speak, evidently caused by 
confined air. I am not sure if this is the 
reason of the defect, but to date it is the 
best explanation I know of. The only way 
[ can get a perfect ball is to have the mould, 
and especially the lead, very hot and be 
careful to hold the mould so that the pour- 
ing hole is exactly on the top, and then not 
use too much lead in the dipper. At other 
times I find that plenty of lead in the dipper 
works better than just enough to fill the 
mould. The theory—at least the only theory 
I have at present—is that too much lead in 
the dipper prevents the confined air from 
escaping from the mould up thru the pour- 
ing hole liquid metal, and that with other 
temperatures and other mixtures of lead, tin 
and perhaps some zinc and antimony, that 
too little metal in the dipper does not give 
pressure enough to fill the mould properly. 
Or it may be due to uneven shrinkage of 
the round bullet as it cools in the mould, 
and that the same shrinkage in a grooved 
bullet is automatically adjusted by the larger 
surfaces of the grooved bullet, and thus gives 
a smooth casting. In most round moulds I 
have used the wrinkles in the round bullet 
seem always to come in the same place in 
the mould, for some reason unknown to me, 
bet in other round moulds this shrinking 
place seems to travel around about in the 
mould, but always on the upper half of the 
round bullet. Too quick cooling is not the 
reason, so far as I can ascertain, for I get 
the same uneven results when the metal 
stands liquid in the pouring hole for per- 
haps a minute after the dipper is removed. 
Tapping the mould on a block of wood does 
not seem to help matters much, if any, nor 


Some 


| does tapping the mould on any of its parts 
| aid things apparently. 
| the reason of those folds in a round ball, 


Confined air may be 


or the defects may be due to somewhat the 
same causes that makes an apple skin 
wrinkle as the apple dries up and gets too 
for the skin. But this I do 
when running perfectly cast 


know: that 


| bullets from several grooved moulds I try 
| to get good round bullets with exactly the 


same heat, metal mixture, etc., that gave 


| good grooved bullets, that the round balls 
| all came out with those infernal “folds” or 


“watermarks” on them. Still, occasionally, 
I got practically a perfect round bullet— 
perhaps about one out of forty or fifty de- 
fective ones. Then I would lay down the 
round mould and go on casting perfect bul- 
The round 
mould I experimented with the most is .45 
plus caliber; smaller round moulds may 
work better. If some expert in metal cast- 
ing. altho not himself a cartridge reloader, 
can help out with suggestions and explana- 
contribution to ,the general gun- 


The Life of a Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An interesting s; 
has just been made of the actual service 
life of one of the 12-gauge guns used at {he 
Experimental Station of the Du Pont Com. 
pany in the testing of powder. The history 
of this gun—which is known as Proof (Gyn 
No. 13—shows that it had a total number of 
rounds fired in it of 34,568. The actual time 
the gun was working in firing these loads 
was 90.39 seconds or approximately 114 mip. 
utes. In order to arrive at this result, the 
experts calculated an assumed barrel time 
of .002615 seconds for the total number of 
rounds, 

It is calculated that approximately 330,. 
000,000 pounds acted upon the piston where 
an average pressure of 4.25 tons is assumed, 
As the shot charges used in proof work vary 
between 114 and 1% ounces, the mean value 
of 1 3-16 ounces of shot was taken to cal- 
culate a total of 41,049 ounces or 2,566 
pounds of lead fired from the muzzle of this 
gun during its life, which began March 27, 
1918, and continued until December 5, 1921, 
when it was condemned for proof work. 

The total of 34,568 rounds fired in this 
gun does not represent the life of a shotgun 
for field service when properly cared tor, 
but it was impossible to use the weapon any 
longer for proof work as the chamber had 
worn to an excessive diameter after this 
number of rounds had been fired. The gun 
has now been cross-sectioned for use as a 
working model. 


Del. F. J. Byrne. 





“Army Ordnance” Note 


Brig.-Gen. F. H. Phillips, executive officer 
of the National Rifle Association, visited 
Springfield Arsenal on November 24, 1922, 
in connection with the manufacture of 
National Match rifles.) The armory is on 
such a small production basis that it is 
deemed advisable to proceed with the manu- 
facture of the National Match rifle at as 
early a date as possible. 


The Hills 


Epcar A. GUuEsT 


The hills are in the mist today, 
Their purple robes are put away; 
Like coast guards in their yellow coats 
They face the driving rain, 
Like coast guards in their yellow coats, 
Who watch the sea for ship-wrecked boats, 
They watch the land for human craft 
In trouble on the plain. 


The gray clouds rush among their peaks, 
Some weakness there the storm-king seeks; 
A frightened boulder breaks away 

And rolls into the glen; 
A tree is crushed to earth ugain, 
But staunch and brave the hills remain, 
A symbol of unfaltering faith 

To all the hosts of men. 


Time was the hills were tinged with gold. 
About them seas of crimson rolled; 
A gentle beauty graced their brows, 
As delicate as May, 
Who comes with blossoms in her hair. 
They laughed away the summer there, 
But now sublimely stern they stand, 
Attired in somber gray. 


Symbols of strength, unmoved they keep 
Their place against the winds that sweep, 
Defenders of our coast of faith, 

They signal to us all 
That what is strong and best and true 
Shai breast the gale and live it thru 
To greet the birth of spring again 

And hear the songbird’s call. 

(Copyright 1923, by Edgar A. Gu 
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Adapters 
C. W. Elliott 


[. THE parlance of shoot-craft, an adapter 
is a piece of steel shaped like a cartridge 
er a cartridge case and chambered to use 
some one low velocity cartridge, which will 
enable the user to have a lot of fun with 
is rifle that would be impossible from the 
st tandpoint of cost, were he to use the stand- 
ard ammunition for which the rifle is cham- 
hered. For many years the idea back of 
these adapters has been to assist shooters 
who can own but one rifle to lessen the cost 
of shooting and still use the one rifle which 
they own, and thus keep acquainted with the 
rifle they have been accustomed to use for 

J hunting big game. 
e btsicn It was about thirty 
. years ago that I 








y first tried to use an 
e adapter in a high- 
|- power rifle so that 
6 I could use smaller 
s and cheaper cartrid- 


ges in my large bore 


l, © and large chambered 

rifle, for even in 
is those days of cheap 
n ammunition the car- 











ft: , aw tridges for the old 

‘ thee i sieicas Creedmore rifle cost 
2—Ten shots a yds. ; 

32 S. & W. cartridge in what seemed n° - 

18 45 - 125-550 Creedmore. tO be a small for- 

in Kynoch 10-inch rifled tune, and in propor- 


a adapter. Scale full size. tion to the amount 
of money handled 
by us were much more costly than is the 
ammunition of today. 

My first adapter was brought from Eng- 
land and was for that same old Creedemore 
~ rifle which used the .45-125-550 cartridge. 
= This adapter was nothing more than a 10- 
inch barrel bore, rifled and chambered for 
a .32 C. F. cartridge and finished on the out- 
side to slip into the bore of the rifle. It 
was made with an independent extractor 
that was operated by the rifle extractor, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and would pull that short 
shell out enough so that one could grasp it 
with the finger and remove it. The whole 
adapter was fitted to the barrel so tightly it 
would not start from its seat when the empty 
shell was extracted and in this it was more 
of a success than have been most of the 
adapters that I have used. It was certainly 
a success in a small way, and tho the accu- 
racy was very poor as compared with rifles 
of today, still I was very successful in get- 
ting enough small game with it to keep the 
family in meat during the hard times we 

early settlers experienced in Kansas. 
The second adapter was also of Englisn 
make and is illustrated in Fig. 2. This one 


le 
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“” 
| 
ee /. 75 -_— | 
| 
1 
%—Seven shots at 50 yds. 5 Colt in Kynoch 
adapted. Fig. 2-3-4 .45- 135-550 Creedmore rifle. 
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THO OMA S RODS 
/ HARDY REELS 


/ -HALFORD LINE 


JEAN ERSKINE FLIES 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F H.SCHAUFFLER , President 5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 

















SEE 
F,O. BERG’S TOURING 
and CAMPING OUTFITS 


at the Outdoor Life Exposition 
at the Coliseum, Chicago. 
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\\| GRANGER 


ROD 
In Swift Water Takes 
16-Lb. Steel Heads 


Says E. K. Van Vleck of 
Piper & Taft, Inc., Seattle 





Mr. Van Vleck writes: ‘“Person- 

ally gave this rod a very severe 
test on steel heads taken in swift 
water, and running up to 16 lbs. 
We find it has more backbone 
, thanusual in rodsof this weight.” 





TOM 


and power of a GRANGER Rod | 
make an instant hit with every | 
real Fisherman. 


GRANGER puts finest quality materials, : 
} expert workmanship and scientific me 


| The perfect balance, quick action 














i | thods into his rods. Correctly tapered to |§ 
j | cast a long line with ease and accuracy . 
i Fly Rods at $40 and $30. Bait Rods at | 
| $25 and $20. : 
| 1 We prefer tosupply you thru your regular |5 
ks | dealer, but if he has no GRANGERS, |8 
send us your order without delay, stating = 
length desired and kind of fishing in- | 
tended. You'll agree it is the biggest rod |B 
| value you've ever seen = 

| 
—} 








Send Today for FREE Catalog 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
1243 East Ninth Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 
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Its Famous Name 
Insures Its Service 


Trig, well-fitting, 
good looking, 
icomfortable, 





garments for 
}every purpose. 
Windand water- 
proof, 


Eisner- Dupont 


Sportwear 
For fishermen, 
campers, auto 
*|tourists, vaca- 
§/ tionists, hunters 
and hikers. 

Order through your Dealer. 

If you cannot obtain, let us 
know. 

‘‘ Trout Fishing’’—just what 
you need— mailed on re- 
quest. 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


24-30 Bridge Ave. 126 Fifth Avenue 
Red Bank, New York City 
N. J. 





Showrooms 


~E1SNER-DUPONT- 























A BIG GAME HUNT 


ALASKA, SIBERIA and 
THE ARCTIC 


On onetripI secured for four sports- 
men, 8 Polar Bear, 16 Walrus, 15 


101 W. 109th Street 





Caribou, 8 Brown Bear, 4 Black Bear, 
8 Moose and 12 Mountain Sheep. 
Will guarantee you the same for this 
summer. A pleasant cruise. Twelve 
year old boy made entire trip with us. 


F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


New York 
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Protected Ivory Bead, Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price $1.00 Price $1.60 

Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 


€IGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.78 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondonone side 

ving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
wand point—rigid and noblur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines, 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when s0 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
*O"’ of over 10¢ 
other models of 
King Sights and 

‘Modern Sights for 
Modernarms, free, 


Flat-Top, +9 
Price $1 


D. W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Semi- — 











MOOS » <>< NN RGU 
Pal. OGLiz. 1913 


“ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 
JOSTAM MFG. 0O., 1088 MONTANA ST., OMIOAGO, ILL. | 


JOSTAM 











Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 


or Shiny Skin. 


Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily > 
REE Booklet, “‘A 
how I cured 


Write today for my 
REE CL J poe oe a eo . 
mys te 
$1000 Cash savst can clear your al ie ere ie eens 
& S. GIVEN,, 138 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City,.Mo. 


Learn to MOUN T 
Bird 


Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great sport} and lots of 





fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spare 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. 
FREE Beautifully illustrated book — 
@ taining dozens of photos of 
mounted specimens. Tells how 
finds of game, birds, animals, fish — tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your name and address on 
ow Free Book Coupon! ..... 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy r 
Send me your free illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount 
Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating 


time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
“How to Mount Game”, con- 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write a 
64-K Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 


1.—SOME ADAPTERS USED 
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was not rifled at all and gave no support to 
the bullet after it left the cartridge for a 
distance of 6 inches, where it took the 
rifling. This allowed much of the power to 
be wasted; for after the bullet left the shell 
the powder gases were free to escape around 
the bullet and thus reduce the breech pres- 
sure and escape to the atmosphere without 
performing any work on the bullet. The 
trouble with this adapter was that it would 
pull out of the chamber when the cartridge 
was extracted and one had to carry a short 
hardwood rammer to push the empty shell 
out of the adapter. It was chambered for 
the old .45 Colt cartridge and gave about 
the same accuracy and range that could be 
obtained in the revolver using this cartridge. 

The next two adapters that I used were 
only a modification of the first, or I might 
say, an improvement in that they had fine 
silk thread wrapped around them in two 
places, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. With this 
last adapter was a special extractor, Fig. 5, 
to remove the adapter from the chamber. I 
believe that both of these adapters were 
made by Kynoch, London, Eng., a firm mak- 
ing powder and cartridges. The next and 
all of the rest of the adapters that I have 
owned have been made either by the Marble 
Safety Axe Co. or as they are now called, 
the Marble Gun & Mfg. Co., and have been 
of three general types—one very similar to 
the English make, Figs. 6 and 7; one orig- 
inally made to use with the .22 Krag, Fig. 8; 
and an entirely different one made by the 
Marble Gun & Mfg. Co. only, Fig. 9. The 
ones made by myself have been either very 
similar to the Marble as illustrated in Figs. 
6 and 7, or by the tvne shown in Fig. 8, or 
with slight modifications, but I have found 
that I can buy the type shown in Fig. 9 from 
the Marble Co. cheaper than I can make 
them and I have been able to get them to 
use any cartridge that I have desired to try 
out. 

In the use of an adapter similar to that 
showns in Figs. 6 and 7, I have not had 
the best of success, if accuracy is the chief 
object of a rifle, and I believe that the prin- 
cipal reason for this is the fact that the 
bullet must move a certain distance thru the 
bere of the adapter with no support at all, 
which, as I have stated before, causes much 
af the power of the powder gases to be lost, 
the are free to escape past the 
bullet to the atmosphere. 

There is another reason that may count for 
the inaccuracy and that is that the bullet 
may not take to the rifling as it should, but 
off center or tipped slightly, which is indi- 
cated on some of the bullets. The adapters 
of this type that I have had the best success 
with have been those 1.ade for the .25-35 and 
chambered to use the .25-25 Stevens cart- 
ridge, which is fully as long as the adapter 
and places the bullet practically at the end 
of the rifling. These cartridges are no longer 
being made, so one cannot buy them, tho 
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4—Seven shots at 200 yards. 
in .25-35 Winchester. Marble top adapter. 





25-25, 
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Fig. 6. 


.25 Colt aut 


in .30-06 Government adapter 
as illustrated at Fig. 8, cut No. 1, 
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7—Seven shots at 50 yards. .22 long rifle in 
22 H. P. Savage; Marble adapter, type illus- 
trated at 6 Fig. 1. 


they gave better accuracy than the .25-35 
cartridge. 

The adapter shown in Fig. 8 can be made 
for many cartridges other than the .22 and 
I have been especially successful with the | 
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Illustration shows 
Colt’s Automatic Pistol 


9 Government Model, caliber .45 
Length of Barrec, 5 inches 
Capacity of Magazine, 7 shots 


Weight, 39 ounces 


HIS is the most powerful automatic pistol 
made. Achieved not only a perfect record 
in World War as the official side arm of land 
and sea forces, but is also holder of a world’s 
record for accuracy. Your companion to the 
woods should be a Colt Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol for safety and reliability. 


Send for interesting booklet, ‘‘ Romance of a Col:”’ 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, BS: 
Hartford, Conn. Ve 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 























WM. J. HACKMEIER 





THE MILAM: "2.uee 









Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have been 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed making the celebrated Kentucky Reel in the 
R same location, and all the knowledge gained 
ugs by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today. 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 





Write for free booklet 


San Francisco, California B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 








S—Seven shots at 100 yards; .22 L. R. in .22 | 
H. P. Savage. Home-made Government type 
pter, illustated at 8, Fig. 1. 


| 
| 
25 Colt automatic cartridge in the .25-35 
and .250-3000, also the .32 automatic in the | 
various .30-caliber rifles, and _ this adapter | 
generally shows greater accuracy than the | 
| 
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Seven shots at 50 yards. .35 S. & W. auto- 


cartridge in .35 Winchester. Home-made 
adapted, illustrated at 9, Fig. 1. 


already referred to, as the bullets are | 
Placed closer to the riflings and there is not 
loss of power that is a fault of the 
lormer type. 
all, I have had, ten adapters like Fig. | 
nd as this adapter places the bullets | 
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directly against the riflings, I find that it is 
the one that gives the best accuracy, there- 
fore service, of any of the adapters tried 
excepting those using the .25-35 Stevens and 
long-rifle cartridges. 

I have shot many thousands of cartridges 
with adapters and have never had any trouble 
with any of the rifles in which I have used 
them, even when our only powder was the 
locomotive type of smoke génerator, for I 
made it a rule to clean my rifles very thoroly 
and if at any time I saw that I would be 
unable to be at home where I could give the 
rifle a thoro cleaning, I managed to run 
some water thru it and then pull a thong 
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cleaner thru until all of the barrel was dry. 
I will enclose some seven-shot targets that 
have been made when using these different 
adapters, so that the readers of Outdoor Life 
may see what can be done with them. It 
is to be hoped that shooters will take up 
with these adapters more readily in the 
future than they have in the past, for with 
Congress boosting the protective tariff, all 
types of ammunition will cost more in the 
future than they do at the present time, 
so the only hope to continue any class of 
low-priced shooting will be to cut the high 
cost by using smaller, therefore cheaper, am- 
munition for most of our shooting. 


Something New in Old Guns 


W. C. Gilbert 


Editor Outdoor Life.—In your May issue, 
I see an article by Professor Doctor Wandol- 
leck, Dresden, Germany, in which he gives 
Col. Samuel Colt full credit for making the 
first model of what could be called our mod- 
ern revolver. 

I wish to give Colonel Colt every bit of 
praise and credit that is his due, but his 
was not the first revolver to be made, for I 
saw a crude revolver, but nevertheless a re- 
volver with cylinder and barrel, and fired 
with a flint lock. The workmanship was as 
nearly perfect as one could see at this date, 
and tho it was considerably over 100 years 
old, the condition was better than some guns 
of much later date that have been, suppos- 
edly, kept in good condition. On the carved 
lock-plate of this old gun was the engraved 
name of Durs Egg, London, and just under- 
neath was the date, 1790, in a very fancy 
scroll. 


Fig. 1. Profile of old flint-lock 
revolver; made by Durs Egg. 
about 1790. 723 caliber; wood 
handle with steel butt. Length 
over all inches. 
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fi When the hammer 
which was on the 

i ° 
/ outside of the frame 
was cocked, the cyl- 
inder was revolved and 
locked, the revolving spur 
being on the outside of the 
frame thru which it worked 
and connected with a rach- 
et cut on the outside cylin- 
der at about the center. There was also a pin 
that entered a shallow hole in the rear end of 
the cylinder to lock it in position centrally 
with the barrel and the condition of the gun 
was such that it worked perfectly. As the 
hammer was raised the cylinder revolved, 
bringing the vent in cylinder opposite the 
flash pan, and the arm was so well finished 
that there was not more than half a hun- 
dredth of an inch space between the cylinder 
and the frame or pan which was integral 
with the frame, tho both pan and cylinder 
were well spotted up with rust, caused by 

burning powder. 

The cylinder had eight chambers and re- 
volved on a heavy pin that was fitted into 
the frame and keyed at both ends. The 
right side and bottom of the cylinder was 
enclosed entirely by the frame. The barrel 
was fitted into the frame and held in place 
partly by a flat key thru the barrel and 
frame that was %-inch wide and 14-inch 
thick. The pin on which the cylinder re- 


/ 


volved was extended thru the frame and 
thru a lug on the bottom of the barrel where 
it was held in position by a flat key about 
\%-inch wide and %%-inch thick—this pin 
was 4-inch in diameter. 

The barrel was not situated centrally over 
the pin on which the cylinder revolved, but 
was off center to the right, so that the first 
chamber to the right of the vertical axis of 
the cylinder came in line with the barrel. 
One chamber was always located centrally 
at the top when the locking pin was in 
place, locking the cylinder. The gun was 
apparently loaded from the left side with a 
ramrod and mallet, as these instruments were 
in the moth-eaten, plush-lined case with the 
old revolver, and there was no other way 
of forcing the bullets into the chambers. 

The caliber was, as near as I could caliper 
it with an inside “mike,” .751 inch. There 
were twelve riflings which appeared to be 


=! simply grooves of semi- 
circular shape cut in the 


barrel; they apparently 

had a twist or lead of 

one turn in 78 inches. 

The barrel was 13 in- 

ches long over all, two 

inches of which was in the frame and the 

diameter at the shoulder where it joined 

with the frame was 1 5-16 inch, tapering 

finely to about 1 1-16 inch at the muzzle. 

The outside was protected with the finest 

and richest brown finish that was ever my 

pleasure to see. The surface of the metal 

was so well protected that there was not a 

spot of rust on the whole barrel, nor was 

there any rust on the whole gun excepting 

on the cylinder opposite the flash pan, 

and on the flash pan—but these spots were 

caused by the powder and the friction of 
the flint. 

In the case with the gun was an old bullet 
mould of bronze, with two impressions for 
bullets, one of them round with a diameter 
of .753 inch and the other a conical bullet, 
also .753 inch in diameter, about 1% times 
as long as its diameter, with a grooved base. 
that is, a groove of semi-circular shape was 
placed at the very edge of the bullet, and 
this had a depth of about 3-32 inch. There 
were no cannelures on the body of the 
bullets. 

This old revolver weighed, when loaded 
and primed, 4 pounds 3 ounces, with its saw 
handle. It was owned by a saloonkeeper in 
Beardstown, Ill. 

Many and diverse were the 
types of multiple barrel pistols 
and rifles of pepperboxes that 
were made between the years 
1670 and 1850, in the flint lock 


Conical bullet for an old flint-lock revolver; 
.753 caliber, 14%4 diameter in length. 


models entirely, until after the year 18]5 
when they were being made in various types 
of percussion-fired models; from the firs 
paper cap of Forsythe—the discoverer of the 
percussion principle—to the metailic cap of 
Houiller, which, also, made possible the re. 
volver as brought out by Colt in 1835. 

During the years 1830 to 1860 there seemed 
to have been more activity among inventors 
than at any prior time and it was during 
this period that the greatest advance jn the 
perfection of small arms was made. The 
following compend will give the reader ap 
idea as to the numbers of patents made on 
this one idea of revolving cylinders: 

It will be seen from the above that the 
revolver as brought out by Colt may truly 
be said to have been only an adaptation of 
an old principle in a somewhat new form 
made possible thru the many subsequent 
inventions, 

Again, Prof. Wandolleck states that the 
first Colt revolvers were not the short bar. 
reled revolvers but revolving cylinder rifles, 
and that they were made prior to the 1848 
revolver. 


From all the records that I have been 
able to find, the Colt revolver was first made 
in 1835, a second model in 1836, and the 
first Patterson Colt to which the professor 


Cross section of old flint-lock revolver, 
the method of firing and mechanism 
used to revolve the cylinder. 


Fig. 2. 
showing 


refers, was an experimental one made in 
1842. The first model was .36 caliber, six- 
shot, and called the Texas pistol, which was 
put out in 1835. Strange as it may seem, 
the first revolving gun or pistol that Colt 
ever made was about 1828 and was a .36 
caliber, six-barreled pepper-box, with eight- 
inch barrels. Colt made three models of 
revolving cylinder rifles, one, a rather crude 
type in 1836, an experimental model in 1838 
and a heavy model, .60 caliber, in 1842. 

In 1846 the Patterson plant burned down 
and the Colt Patent Fire Arms Co. reor- 
ganized and built a shop at Hartford, Conn., 
but during this time one type of rifle, and 
one type of revolver, was made at Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1848, and still another model 
appeared in 1855. 

Between the years 1836 and 1855, Colt 
made some eighteen different types or models 
of revolvers. The London factory was built 
and put in operation in 1851 and continued 
until 1855. 

In 1838, Whittier, Enfield, N. H., patented 
the first appliance for turning a cylinder on 
a revolver. This year also saw John Web- 
ster Cochran’s horizontal cylinder rifle put 
on the market. Wesson and Levett brought 
out a revolver with a 24-inch barrel, in 1840, 
to the grip of which could be attached 4 
stock, and which went by the name of the 
“buggy rifle.” The Billingshurst, revolving 
cylinder, self-priming rifle was brought out 
in or about 1850. Porter brought out his re 
volving vertical cylinder in 1851, and North 
and Skinner brought out another type 
1852. The Warner rifle, another type, 4 
brought out in various models between 1551 
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Pheasants 
Pigeons 


Small Ducks | 
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Doves 
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| Trapshooting| 3 L 
BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 


DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS 
32 equivalent to 28 2'A equivalent to 
3M t .- 10 V4 e - 
3 . 2 24 





2% 5 ~ r2 1% 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No. 2 Shot 





o | 2% 11] 2% |%] 8 


ReedemalOnég | 31 | 2a [1] || 10 
ootir [1% | 2% | 14 WM% |% || Li. 2 


If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 


GRAINS 
20 
18 
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Du Pont makes powder— not shells. Du 
Pont Powders are loaded in every brand 
of shell. The name “DU PONT” or 
“BALLISTITE”, printed on the carton 
and top shot wad tells you that you are 
shooting the fastest, most accurate powder 
made. Specify “3 drams DU PONT 1% 
ounces No. 7% chilled” when ordering 
trap loads. : 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

: INC. 

Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Experienced trapshooters are just as 
fussy about the brand of powder 
they shoot as the make of shell. 
Eight out of ten shoot DU PONT, 
because they know it gives them 
greatest velocity, accuracy and 


uniformity. 





SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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One layer of sole leath- 
er and three of water- 
proofed leather between 
your feet and the ground. 
Never-Rip Seams. 


“Ike Walton” 


Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 
moccasin, “Ike Walton’ gives the 
sportsman the very limit of comfort 
and service on 
his trips and 
tramps. Stands 
hardest kind of 
J service, yet is the 
lightest of boots. 
Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
chrome—the finest of 
waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 
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POIRIER 


For the past 33 years POIRIER PACKS have 
been the choice of the Northwest woodsmen— 
men who trust a pack sack for its dependabil- 
ity, and know it by its “feel” and “hang.” 
Write today for descriptive booklet, Dept.C 


Poirier Company — (uifitters 
Duluth, - - - Minnesota. 
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22-7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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and 1857, also Col. Alexander Francis Le- 
Mott, New Orleans, brought out another type 
in 1856. 

There was another old revolving cylinder 
rifle brought out in or about 1851 by North 
and Savage, Middletown, Conn., which with 
the North and Skinner and Warner rifles 


have often been claimed to have been made 
by Colt. There is yet another type of cyl. 
inder revolver or rifle of which I cannot 
recall the name, tho I know that one is re. 
tained in the family of the descendants of 
the maker, at present living in Davenport, 
Towa. 





How ince Eocene on Bullets? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 141 of 
August Outdoor Life you advise an inquirer 
not to use grease on bullets unless he wishes 
“to carry on a flirtation with death.” Why? 
Please explain. Am very much interested in 
above statement. We are up against the 
metal fouling problem badly in this country. 
It is impossible to fire a series of shots with- 
out fouling. Our rifles are mostly a war- 
time product, barrels roughly finished, and 
while some of us have “special” rifles, we 
find they nickel as badly as the regular issue 
on account of very small barrels. The land 
diameter of my own barrel is .30325, and 
our bullet diameter is supposed to be .311, 
but they vary from .308 to .314, war-time 
stuff, cordite powder, cupro nickel jacket, 
Mark VII, 174-grain bullet, 2440 foot-seconds 
muzzle velocity. To combat nickeling we 
have been using “Never Nickel” and “non- 
foul,” both being a graphite grease. I be- 
lieve you are thinking about back-thrust of 
the case on the bolt head. Our cartridge 
has less breech pressure than the Springfield, 
but our bolt is much weaker—short Lee- 
Enfield, not the “Enfield” you are familiar 
with in the United States. Personally, I 
have shot over 3,000 greased bullets this 
year in several different service rifles, but 
after seeing your statement I am scared to 
continue. At the same time we can’t shoot 
them dry. How about Japan wax or similar 
stuff anplied hot and hardened on_ bullet 
(they coat); don’t believe it would blow 
back on shell like soft grease. I think 50 
per cent of the shooters in Canada are using 
N. N. Lubricant; also believe Major Whelan 
advised mobilubricant at one time. Ross .280 
steel bullet loads on sale here are greased 
all over, shell and all (but we never take 
anything serious that Ross does). The rolling 
mills have gotten most of the M III 1910 
Service Ross, and it is a darned good place 
for them. Please write a long explanation of 
action of grease on bullets——W. E. Holmes, 
Ambhurst, N. S. 

Answer by Editor.—I think that it was 
early in 1907 that the first real wave of 
enthusiasm swept the country that riflemen 
had found the cure for the bugaboo of cupro- 
nickel fouling that was causing shooters to 
view their rifles with alarm, for at that time 
the thought was that this was only the first 
step toward a burst barrel. I had had sev- 
eral years’ experience testing ammunition, 
and was well acquainted with the English 
system of taking pressures by placing the 
copper crushers at the base of the cartridge, 
but first the cartridge was well oiled with 
a thin oil to make it slip to the rear very 
readily and thus register the pressure on 
the copper crusher. Of course, I had to do 
as the rest of the shooting fraternity was 
doing, and oiled the bullet. [ had shot about 
fifty shots from a new Springfield when the 
bolt broke—that is, the locking lug broke 
off, but the bolt stayed in the well, as the 
safety lugs held it. While I was waiting for 
a new bolt I tried the same stunt with a 
Krag, and still carry a scar on top of my 
head as a memento of that shot. This set 
me to thinking (it took that crack on the 
“dome” to wake up the few brains I have). 
I then tried testing these two cartridges in 
a pressure gun by the base system. I found 
that the pressure eiven by the oiled cart- 
ridge case would show about 44,000 in the 
case of the Krag cartridge and 48,000 in 
the case of the .30-06. Then I tried the two 


cartridges again, but this time I did not oil 
the case, and I found that the breech pres- 
sure would only be indicated as 14,000 in 
the Springfield and 9,000 in the Krag shell. 
I immediately saw that the oil made all of 
the difference between a safe bolt and an 
unsafe bolt. I then began a series of tests 
to determine the actual thrust of the cart- 
ridge on the new bolt. In the Springfield 
the thrust was about 7,000 pounds with the 
dry case and nearly 21,000 pounds with the 
oiled case, so I stopped the use of a lubri- 
cant. I found that it only took a few shots 
to cause the lubricant to be smeared over 
the whole chamber, and so far as I could 
see there was no way that one could prevent 
this smearing of the chamber with the lubri- 
cant. I shot many hundreds of cartridges 
trying to find some way of getting rid of 
that fouling. I found that when graphite 
was rubbed on the bullet there was a small 
quantity left in the chamber and that this 
would invariably lodge opposite the shoulder 
and neck of the shell, so much so as to re- 
strict the shell to a point where very dan- 
gerous pressures would be obtained. One 
day while shooting I began to wet the bullets 
and shells with spital—that is, I held them 
in my mouth—and I do not remember why 
I did this. When I got home I was sur- 
prised at the ease with which the barrel was 
cleaned, and remarked to my wife—who, by 
the way, is my partner in shooting—that | 
wondered what could have been the cause of 
the barrel cleaning so easily. We could not 
think of a thing, and I had begun to give 
up hopes of ever solving the riddle when my 
wife remarked, “I never saw you put the 
shells in your mouth before, and I wonder 
if that could have been the reason that your 
barrel cleaned so easily?” This was tried 
out thoroly, and I found that the spital not 
only caused the barrel to clean more readily 
even than a lubricant, but later tests proved 
that shells wet with spital would not give 
as high a thrust pressure on the bolt as 
would dry shells. During the war the De- 
partment of Mines made many tests to de- 
termine the nature of the fouling on the bar- 
rel and the elimination of this fouling. In 
the course of the tests the subject of thrust 
of the bolt came up, and the conclusion was 
that one of the most dangerous proceedings 
was to place any type of lubricant on a bullet 
when shot in a high velocity rifle, as high 
velocity meant high breech pressure. During 
the beginning of the war I tested cartridges 
for a firm who made shells for the English 
and thus became very well acquainted with 
the short Enfield rifle. I remember that one 
or two of these rifles blew the bolt out, and 
one bolt cut the thumb off the hand of a 
major in the British army and mutilated 
the hand otherwise. It was given out quietly 
that the major had been using mobilubricant 
on the 174-grain pointed bullets when the 
bolt broke. After this the testers would not 
use any kind of lubricant in a barrel, 4s 
they were really afraid of the Enfield bo!t. 
The breech pressure of the Mark VII cart- 
ridge of English make (I believe that they 
were marked as from some war laboratori¢s) 
gave 17 tons with cordite powder, but cart 
ridges loaded in this country were allowed 
to raise the breech pressure up to 19.5 tons, 
or around 42,000 pounds pressure. Pérson- 
ally I would not care to shoot the Enfielu— 
that is, the Enfield of English make, or. 23 
iz is called, the short Enfield (tho the bolt 
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the long Enfield is the same as that in 
the short one)—if any type of lubricant was 

on the bullet. I would much rather 
carry a small bottle of strong ammonia 
formula with me and dope the barrel between 

strings of shots, for if this strong am- 
monia is put in the barrel when there is but 
little fouling there, it will take but fifteen 
minutes to dissolve the fouling so that it 
can be readily removed with rags. Japan 
wax is not as bad, but even this is melted 
and driven back between the cartridge case 
and the chamber until it will cause the cart- 
ridge to give abnormal breech pressures, and 
while it will not give as great a back-thrust 
as a thin oil, or ‘mobilubricant, it will cause 
the cartridge to give a back-thrust very much 
greater than will a dry cartridge. The West- 
ern Cartridge Company is now using a non- 
fouling jacket on their make of bullets, called 
Lubaloy, and the U. S. Government is ex- 
perimenting with guilding metal, so I think 
that the day of cupro-nickel jacketed bullets 
is about over. You ask for my opinion re- 
garding the lubricants of which you enclosed 
the clippings, and I would say, let both types 
alone. The type that has graphite in it is 
doubly dangerous, as it not only increases 
the back-thrust of the bolt, but it builds 
up in the chamber and causes a great in- 
crease of breech pressure, which causes the 
thrust to mount up still higher. 





Some Protests 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 46, col- 
umn 3, January number, answering W. E. 
Reynolds, Eugene, Ore., you say: “Person- 
ally, I believe that the old .22 Winchester 
cartridge that was originally made for the 
model ’73 rifle would make a better cartridge 
for this purpose than the one shown.” “Now, 
there ain’t no sech animal.” For a third of 
a century I have handled and shot the Win- 
chester "73 model as well as reading all their 
catalogs and advertising, and the .22-15-45 
W.C.F. has always been a single shot. It 
is just a bit longer than the .44-40, and, of 
course, would not work in the same action. 
The 73 model was once made as a 25-shot 
22 short repeater, and the 92 model was 
several years old before the .25-20 repeater 
shell was made. 

However, I think like you do about this 
cartridge. A Remington slide action or a 
Winchester .52 bolt action would be about 
right for it. 

On page 39 you allow W. S. Davenport to 
say some nice things about the .38-40 car- 
bine. IT once owned one—half magazine 
‘shot, 18-inch barrel, 542 pounds weight— 
and it was a handy little gun. I never shot 
the high velocity cartridges in it. 

Now, if I was going to modernize any old 
gun, | would pick on the .38-40, and would 
neck down the shells to .35-caliber so that 
they would take the Colt .38 automatic pistol 
bullets; then I would re-chamber a_ .351 
barrel to take this cartridge and fit it to 
any standard .38-40 action, and by giving 
the carrier and ejector a few adjustments 
you would have a new model high power 
for a small cost. If the proposed .22 has 
any merit, certainly my .35 deserves men- 


tlon Curis L. Apair. 
Neb. 
Editor’s Note.—Mr. Adair’s suggestion cer- 
talr has merit, and now that the Remington 
Arn Company are putting out a new pump 


act known as Model 25, to handle the .25-20 
2-20 cartridges, we believe that it would 
good move to incorporate the .22-15-45 in 
odel; also we believe that it would cause 
fle to become a favorite with more hunters 

would make a new cartridge, following 
mewhat Mr. Adair’s suggestion. 


WISE BIRD 
First Simple Nimrod—Hey, 
Your gun isn’t loaded. 
Hi, Partner—Can’t help that; the bird 
won: wait.—Toledo Blade. 
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A Genuine Service to Sportsmen 


The large stock which we carry at all times, and our location, enables us to deliver orders 


Every Firearm 





GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES 


80-06 Cal—Fine walnut stock with cheek 
piece; 24-in. round barrel; rubber butt plate; 
checkered pistol grip; sling swivels; silver 
bead front sight with protector; weight about 
TY Ibs. 


ads We for U.S. $45 
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7 and 8 mm.—Sporting stock, fine walnut, 

cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; 24-in. barrel, 

— 7% |lbs.; 5 cartridge magazine. Either 
) 
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8 mm.—Full Pianitee Stock, fine walnut 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; 20-in. barrel, 
weight 7 Ibs.; 5 cartridge 

OS aR OI LETS ela eek a 


.30-06 GENUINE V.CHR. SCHILLING 
MAUSERS 


24-in. half-octagon barrel, raised matted rib, 
high-grade walnut stock, 
swivel, sporting length 


cheek piece, sling 


$52.50 
_ $57.50 


.80-’06—Same as above wit 
full-length stock 
.80-"06—V. Chr. Schilling, 24-in. 


round bar- 
rel, single trigger, plain wal- 


nut sporting stock. $35.00 


MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER 
RIFLES 


6.5 and 8 mm.—F ull length stock, bolt action, 
i8-in. and 20-in. barrels, 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc. ...............2-- $45 





HIGH - POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 
$36.50 


8 mm. Gewehrfabrik, with 6-power Gerard 
telescope sight; Mauser system; fine walnut 
stock, cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; weight 
6% Ibs., 23-inch barrel, double set trigger; 
uses American or imported ammunition. 


HIGH - POWER RIFLE — $20 


8 mm. Mauser System—Fine walnut stock, 
pistol grip, 23-inch Krupp steel barrel; double 
set trigger; 5-cartridge magazine. 
AMMUNITION—PER 100 
803 Ross-Enf., steel |6.5 Mannlicher, soft 
...$8.50 


rt : $6.50 | point 

0-06 Mauser, steel 

point .. $4.00 : Pye 9 mm. _ and 
mm. Mauser, steel | 7-2, ™™- annlicher 

ooint . ” $4.0 soft point $9.50 


8 mm. Mauser, soft | 7.65 and 9 mm. Luger, 
point ........ Skul $8.50 | steel point $4.50 


to the Post or Express Office within an hour after they are received. Every 
sold is guaranteed new and genuine as represented. Satisfaction or money back. 








GENUINE LUGER AUTOMATICS 










$19.50—.30 Cal. 
Made of best steel, 
finely finished. Hard 
shooting, most accur- 
ate weapon made; shoots stand- 
ard ammunition; magazine 9- 
shot, .30-cal. 





9 mm. Cal. U 
6-in. and 8-in. 
Barrel 

These pistols 
are the latest 
models. Safety 
attachment. 
Shoots standard 
American ammu- 
nition. The 8-in, 
barrel has gradu- 
ated rear sight 
100 to 800 yds.; 6-in., from 100 to 200 yds. 
Furnished complete with sole leather holster, 
wooden adjustable rifle stock, 
ridge holder 


eS... 


.22 Cal. GECO RIFLES—$5 


Model J Single-Shot Takedown, bolt action, 
pistol grip, 19-in. Krupp steel barrel, total 
length 36 in., weight 3% Ibs. Shoots short, 
long, long rifle cartridges. 

Regular price $7.50—offered now at........ 
Model S—Fine walnut stock, checkered pistol 
grip, cheek piece, 22'4-in. Krupp steel barrel, 
very accurate. Total length 39% _ inches. 
Fitted with sling swivels. Regula price $12. 


Special on this lot 7.50 


a bargain at 
.20-cal., 
13 


leather cart- 





Mauser a aides model, 


9-shot, $11.75. .32-cal., 8-shot................. : 
Mauser Automatic—Comb. pistol and rifle— 
7.63 and 9 mm. cal., wood stock holster, 5%- 


inch barrel, all complete, offered now at....$30 


FINE IMPORTED BINOCULARS — $21.50 


This is the celebrated 
FELAG Binocular, 
full prism rack and 
pinion; 8-power, 24 
mm. objective, sepa- 
rate eye focus ad- 
justment. Light, com- 
pact and handsomely 
finished. Solid leather 
case and straps, all 


~G $50. Our $21.50 


OFFICERS’ FIELD GLASSES, $15 
8-Power, 40 mm. objective, day and night 
lenses, individual eye adjustment. Guaran- 
teed new and perfect; worth twice the price 
asked. Substantial carrying case, all complete. 














SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1900) 


88B Chambers Street 


NEW YORK 























U. S. ARMY KRAG KNIFE BAYONETS 
A MERE FRACTION OF REAL COST c 
, ,o5u 





Takes splendid cutting edge, complete with metal scabbard, 
all in perfect condition like sketch. 12-inch blade. For 


Home use, Grocers, Butchers, Fish dealers, Autoists, Farmers, 
Sportsmen—in fact . trade that requires fine cutting tools. 
Send for catalogue 


w.s. KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 







































































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


by U. S. and 








Sure of a Full Day 
Rain or Shine 


The little Johnson Cape 
in your pocket guaran- 
tees it. Two grades in 
21 and 32-inch lengths. 
Has a hundred uses. 
Endorsed by best sports- 
men of the country and 
by testing bureaus. 


| Johnson Outing Co. 
122 Outing Building 
Lansing, Mich. 






































Four 

You Will Notice in 
Shells Loaded With 
Cork-Tex Wads 


When you need some new ammunition, 
ask your dealer for shells loaded with 
“Cork-Tex,” the new wad endorsed by 
science. This wad is made by combin- 
ing the soft particles of cork into a uni- 
form resilient texture. 

A cork-tex wadded shell offers these 
four outstanding advantages: 


1—Less recoil and lower pressure— 
a smoother, easier load, without loss 
of velocity. 
2—Greater uniformity—a moisture 
proof load which maintains the 
powder always the same. 
3—Better patterns—a load better 
gas-sealed, insuring more uniform 
distribution of shot. 
4—Safety to the shooter—the dura- 
ble cork-tex material does not blow 
to pieces, and back into the shoot- 
er’s face. 
Send for our free booklet, “Shell Cer- 
tainty Through Ballistic Science.” If 
you load by hand ask us for free sam- 
ples of Cork-Tex wads—enough for a 
demonstration. 
Insist on getting Cork-Texed shells from 
your dealer. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
509 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 








Note: We make the “Cork. 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells— but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may besup< 
plied with “Cork-Tex” 
wadded shells. 








CNhe New WAD 
‘Endoryed by SCIENCE 
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More Notes on 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with con- 
siderable interest the article of J. L. Hoovler 
appearing in the December issue of Outdoor 
Life, giving his views and explanation of 
why .280 Ross bolts blow back. Hoovler is 
evidently a thinking individual, and his 
clear-cut description of an additional defect 
in the mechanism of the much-discussed 
Ross bolt should, if true, most certainly 
completely damn the weapon in question. 
Up to the time of reading the article by 
Mr. Hoovler I was somewhat in doubt re- 
garding the several cases I had heard and 
read of, wherein the bolts were partially 
blown back. This condition could not fit 
in with the theory I have worked on and 
which I know absolutely has been the cause 
of three accidents—i.e., that the bolt had 
been inserted in the wrong position, meaning 
with the bolt-head back against the sleeve. 
When the bolt is placed in the rifle in this 
position there is absolutely nothing holding 
or locking it in place. In other words, it’s 
just like sticking your finger in an old glove. 
When the pressure generates at explosion 
the bolt most certainly will come back—and 
with a “thru ticket.” I am quite certain 
that if Mr. Hoovler was thoroly informed re- 
garding certain changes in design of the 
Ross bolt-head, and the reasons therefor, 
that he would not be “inclined to doubt that 
such a thing ever happened.” 

I have recently returned from Quebec, 
where I secured a judgment against Sir 
Charles Ross because of the accident that 
befell me. Amongst others, I had the testi- 
mony of an ex-employe of the Ross Company, 
who drew to the attention of Sir Charles the 
fact that the troops in training were having 
trouble with the .303 Ross (which has the 
same action as the 280) because of the fact 
that the bolt could be placed in the rifle in 
such a manner as to be unsafe, and that 
accidents from this cause had happened. 
Sir Charles’ reply was, in effect, according 
to this man’s testimony, that he (Sir 
Charles) was not going to be a nurse for 
the Canadian Army, and their officers were 
the ones to instruct them as to how their 
rifles should function. The man referred to 
above, in spite of the rebuff, designed two 
or three improvements to the end that the 
rifles would be safe or safer. The one that 
would make them “safer” was the one 
adopted when the subject was again brought 
up. This slight improvement was a modifi- 
cation of the bolt-head which I have at- 
tempted to show in the accompanying photo- 
graph of both types of bolt-heads. The one 
on the right is the earlier type, and on the 
left the so-called improved (?). It will be 
observed that the groove provided for the 
head of the extractor to rotate in, in the 
case of the old type extends to the center 
line of the, bolt head, and inasmuch as this 
groove or guide was cut on an eccentric, 
the cut comes flush with the surface at the 
point directly over the “hole” marked X. 
This condition permitted the extractor to 
ride up and beyond the groove and continue 
to rotate as far as the locking threads on 
the left-hand side of the head, and allowed 


the Ross Rifle 


of the head being twisted far enough ( with. 
out removing the extractor) to arrive a: the 
position where the bolt-head would return 
into the bolt sleeve; and when in this po. 
sition can and will enter the rifle, and wil] 
function just as readily in most cases as if 
in the proper or so-called safe position. 

In making this statement I do not wish to 
create the impression that I have handled 
or tried any great number of Ross rifles, 
The conclusions as above are based on what 
might be considered a fair investigation. | 
have looked over some fifteen-odd Ross rifles 
in various parts of the country that were 
fitted with the old type bolt-head, and in 
all except two the bolts would function quite 
freely when placed in the rifle in the wrong 
position. The two exceptions were tight 
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Modification of bolt head to make the .280 safe 


enough to warrant an investigation on the 
part of an experienced riflemen, but they 
would close and cock without any extreme 
difficulty, and this would suffice for the aver- 
age “once-a-year hunter.” In the new type 
head the groove for the extractor to rotate 
in barely extends beyond the locking threads 
on the right-hand side of the bolt-head. The 
groove in this case maintains an even depth 
of about an eighth of an inch, and as a re- 
sult the extractor cannot ride up or travel 
beyond the end of the groove, and the groove 
is not long enough to permit of rotating the 
head to the point where it will slip back 
into the sleeve. This questionable improve- 
ment was an improvement only to the extent 
that if you never dismantled the bolt and by 
chance got it together wrong, you would be 
safe, or at least safe so far as this particular 
defect might have a bearing. Now, along 
comes Mr. Hoovler, who quite concisely 
casts “another fly in the ointment.” If the 
“danged” thing don’t get you one way, it 
doesn’t mean it won’t keep on trying. It 
might be of interest to relate of an “exhibit 
I had at Quebec. My attorney secured a 
“cut-out” Ross action (.303) that had been 
used in the army for instruction purposes. 
I had never seen or handled it before enter- 
ing court. It had the old-type bolt-head, 
and would function absolutely as easily 19 
either the right or wrong positions. 
Calif. A. L. THomson. 





In Defense of 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
few months considerable criticism has ap- 
peared in sporting magazines concerning the 
.280 Ross rifle. There are a great many 
people who can prove and show you the 
great faults of the Ross, by illustrations of 
broken jaw bones, etc., but it is my candid 
opinion that these people either know noth- 
ing about this rifle, push and force until 
they get it together wrong, or they must be 


the Ross Rifle 


jealous of the sportsman that owns so ! 
a rifle as the .280 Ross. 

Oh, yes! I own a .280 Ross and : 
what I am talking about. Every time = § 
something about the .280 Ross in a 
zine I get down the rifle, look it ové 
out their theory, laugh, polish it up an 
it back with the thought, “It will h: 
be ‘some gun’ when I will swap you f 

Now, let us get down to the point: 
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a model 1910 .280 Ross, put the bolt on the 
wroag thread—but, of course, you must re- 
move the extractor to accomplish this with- 
out great difficulty. Now try to insert it 
into the rifle. You may succeed, but it 
will be the worst fitted piece of machinery 
you ever saw working. Any person that 

r looked upon a rifle would know it was 
wrong. As far as my rifle is concerned, it 
can't be put in wrong with the hands, but 
I think with a sledgehammer it might. 

Let us ponder for a moment on the point 
J. L. Hoovler discusses in Outdoor Life of 
December, 1922. One question I would like 
to ask Mr. Hoovler: Did he ever try in 
practice the theory he has worked out to 
such fine points? No, I don’t think he has; 
but I have. The result: no explosion what- 
ever, just as the Ross factory explained 
when they were in operation. If the bolt 
is not fully locked—if put in properly—the 
firing pin cannot reach the primer; there- 
fore it is simply a misfire. If the firing pin 
did explode the shell—but, by the way, it 
can't—the bolt would lock itself still firmer 
because of the worm that works in the bolt 
cover. I might ask Mr. Hoovler if he ever 
studied the inside of the bolt cover; also 
the threads on the bolt? These are worthy 
of deep thought, just how they work and 
what they are there for. Why are the teeth 
(as they might be called) put on the rear 
end of the bolt? Why not have just grooves 
without these teeth? There is the secret. 

Now, take the locking threads on the end 
of the bolt. Mr. Hoovler compares them 
with a patent granted to Creedy C. Shep- 


pard, Boston, Mass., January 14, 1919— | 


No. 1,291,689. I have never seen this patent 
in operation, nor even a blue print of it, but 
I might ask Mr. Hoovler if the teeth are not 
on a much greater angle on this patent than 
they are on the Ross? For instance, put 
threads on that part of the Ross bolt that 
works inside the bolt cover, the same as the 
locking teeth, and now see if you could pull 
the bolt back. I don’t believe you could 
drive it back with a sledgehammer, because 
the angle is so small. 

Now we come to the point where we are 
going to try and work out some principle 
of firing a shot without the bolt cover. The 
question is, if this could be done would the 
locking threads open the same as Mr. Shep- 
pard’s automatic rifle? I say no; but I have 
no guarantee that I am right. The reason 
for my answer is, the angle of the locking 
teeth is so small that when an even thrust 
would come on the end of the bolt, I don’t 
believe it would turn it. 


Mr. Hoovler may ask, “Well, why was 
‘A, by his sketch, put there?” It was put 
there to keep the bolt from coming back, I 
will admit, but it certainly does not stand 
the full back pressure of the shell. Now 
suppose we fire this rifle with a machine 
that is attached to the trigger that will com- 
press the trigger and release it to its natural 
position before the firing pin hits the primer, 
will the bolt fly back? By Mr. Hoovler’s 
explanation it will, because by his sketch 
“A” the lock on the bolt cover will be out 
of action. This would certainly be a poor 
outfit, and instead of a few it would be 
thousands in my estimation that would have 
been killed. 

The point that I would like to impress on 





my readers is: If the bolt isnot fully pushed | 


forward, and you pull the trigger, the bolt 
will not fly back; it will simply be a mis- 
I have had my rifle to my shoulder 
many times in this condition, caused, I sup- 
pose. by hitting the butt on the ground and 
then firing without looking. The first few 
time. I had this experience I could not un- 
] 


l 
ler ind why the rifle did not go off, but | 


later found out.. I have tied it to a rest, 


put ‘he bolt in every conceivable position 
and out it off with a string; but it is just 


| 
| 
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SAVE $100 





Above shows how outfit 
folds flat intotrailer. No 
side-sway, not top heavy. 








The fortunate family that wakes up in the morning, refreshed by a wonderful 
sleep in this outdoor home, knows life at its best. And when in the morning, own- 
ing the world, you strike out in any direction you please—you round out a day of 


matchless pleasure. 


The UNION CAMP TRAILER makes possible many enjoyments that hotels and 
make-shift camps can not give. It doubles the value of your car. 


Dr. J. T. Shafer of Chicago writes that the Union Trailer is ‘everything and 
more than represented—a wonderful auto camping outfit. The Union has anything 
beaten that I have seen so far, as to workmanship and practicability.” 


Do not be without such a high quality, pleasure giving, and low priced outfit 


this season, 


Write today for big interesting catalog. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 


318 CHARLES STREET, 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 




















“SPORTSMEN 


Do you need a rod, reel, line, baits or any out- 
door equipment? Our 1923 money saving price 
list will be mailed to you on receipt of 10c. We 
guarantee to save you many dollars on your 
out door requirements. Why pay more? Get 
your copy now. Save the difference. 


SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY HOUSE 











BE AN AUCTIONEER | 


Receive from $10 to $500 per day. Send forlarge 
FREE illustrated catalogue of Reppert’s School 
of Auctioneering. Live Stock Judging and Pedi- 
gree Study. Summer term opens at Boulder, 
Colorado, June 25. Address, 


REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 























DEPT. H, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO BOX 25 DECATUR, INDIANA 
Made by the la 
Birminghat Saal 4 Que Quality 
rms Co , Lid. and Accuracy 
- | EP RRRARANRP NPE TSE 
with Accuracy—Power--—Penetration—Com- } 
parable to the Finest Cartridge Arms 1 






For indoor range and none loor shooting. 
Safe. Shoots B.S. 

cheap, —— air had All B. S 
Safetipaste aS 


Dept. 16, 








Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street, Montreal, Canada 


THE FAMOUS B.S. A. AIR RIFLE 


0177 and .22 calibers 


For Men As Well As Boys 


A real, thoroughbred qoaity rifle in d workmanship and materials used. B.S 

an small game at fifty yards. Reliable — Silent—Smokeless— 
aT! y opens olay 2 toten shots for acent Donot confusethis rifle with 
A. products—Air Rifles—Match Rifles—Double Barrel Shotguns— 
other Firearms Accessories are noted for quality and service. Ask your dealer—insisting 
on B.S. A. If you cannot obtain, let us know. Send for interesting literature, also of 
our associated lines—Firearms Accessories, Binoculars and Telescopes. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 
SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 
91 John Street 


S.A. Rifling System. 
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LIVINGOOD 


eee acnione ee 


is 


BURNS ANY FUEL} 


DUPLICATES ANYTHING POSSI- 
BLE ON A KITCHEN RANGE! 


u have? A full course dinner? Right-O! 


hout fuel Burn anything—<c 
v —— 


carr 
' Unlike oi! or gas burn 


FIRES PROMPTLY, RAIN, WIND OR SHINE 7 
NT WARM aptamer pin 


EEPS ATE 


Ask any poy ‘if in won't supply | 


you order 61 irect 
ute 
antee 


Express charges collect 


LIVINGOOD 


MANUFACTURING § 


CORPORATION 


LEBANON. PA. 


Use anything that will 
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BETTER FISH NETS 


PAULS FISH NETCO. 


. 1729 N. Winchester Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OP PERRRBRK RRQ RL 
SMALL MESH KNITTED MINNOW SEINES 


The kind every sportsman wants tocatch the 
proper size minnows, thus eliminating the use 
of the cheaper grade of woven nets. Size of 
mesh, 7-32 inch which is much smaller than the 
ordinary 1-4inch mesh nets Made in lengths 
of 5,8, 10, 12, 15,20, 25 and 30 feet and longer, fitted 
complete with floats and sinkers. Price per 
running foot, postage prepaid, 3 feet deep 40c. 
4feetdeep 50c. (Making price of anet 10ft by 
3 ft $4.00) Sample of netting mailed on request 
We also manufacture fish nets and netting of 
all kinds. Seine twine, rope, fittings, etc. 
Catalog sent free upon request 
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SMITH GUNS 





Last a Lifetime 


They Never Shoot Loose 


Write for Catalog No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Cali Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: No. 5 State Street, 
New York City 
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as I say, a miss-fire. I am quite content and 
happy when I have the .280 in my hands. 

I hope I have made clear to everyone who 
reads this article just what I mean. It is 
too bad that such a beautiful sporting arm 
should be so badly abused thru misinterpre- 
tation of its works. I always think it is 
like beating an orphan child, now that it 
has no maker to defend it. 

Just put the next one 
shoulder and feel that grip. 


you see to. your 
It is built for 


| a man’s hand or a lady’s, and the trigger is 


there not five inches in front of it; in other 
words, the grip is of some use. 

As far as “poke” is concerned, the Ross 
has it. It will drive a 145-grain copper tube 
bullet thru three-quarters of an inch of the 
best boiler steel, and is just as effective on 
big game as anything that ever went into 
the bush, except, perhaps, elephant guns. 
Remember, no gun is fool-proof, and per- 
haps if all was summed up you would find 
that there have been just as many Spring- 
that have blown back as there have 
been Ross’s. 

Now let us have some man’s experience 
with a Ross who can tell us some of their 
good points. R. G. HamILton. 

Canada. 

Note.—Mr. Hamilton may be right as to his 
Ross rifle, but sergeant in the Canadian 
overseas army, discharged because of wounds 
silver jaw-bone, left side), stated in an 
officers’ training camp, “The Ross army rifle 
killed more Canadian soldiers than did the Ger- 
mans.”’ Was he right or wrong?—C. G. W 


one 


(one a 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As general rule 
I never have anything but Amen to say to 
what the gun editor says. His good opinion 
Savage rifles just tickles me to death, 
me don’t agree no how” on 
business. In reply to 
Dr. Miller’s article in the February issue on 
peep sights the editor run the fuz right up 
on my dorsal spines. In view of the fact 
that I am not claiming over fifty years spent 
deer or killing catamounts with a 
knife, I am not very experienced. However, 
in the varied travels of my short life in the 
West, as well as some time spent East—in 


but “him and 


the hunting field I mean—I have seen 

real hunters and a lot that weren’t. 
admit that the average ranchman, th: 

age sheepherder or the average mar 
owns a rifle of any kind seldom sports 
rear peep sight. Yet these fellows, s. fa; 
as they care about the rifle, wouldn’t haye 
any sights at all only that the factory put 
them on and don’t allow anything off if not 
taken as are. I don’t consider these men 
hunters. They kill game, and lots of it. but 
there is no secret in the fact that they don’t 
get it by good shooting. 

Mr. Williams says that he believes that 
one wouldn’t find a peep sight on more than 
one in a hundred rifles of real hunters, | 
can’t agree with him. Almost to a man the 
real hunters that I have known and been out 
with used a Lyman or a Marble peep rear 
sight. Stewart Edward White used one in 
his African hunting, and Cunninghame him. 
self, I believe, said that he was the fastest 
and best game shot that ever came to 
Africa. Old Jim McLaughlin, the man who 
for years held down Valley, Wyo., and a real 
hunter if there ever was one, had his favorite 
~a Blake .30-40—equipped with Lyman’s 
fore and aft, and Billy Howell of Holm 
Lodge always has one on his Remington 
.35 automatic. E. C. Burroughs of Basin, 
Wyo., would be lost without his Lyman-~-and 
so they go. John Crook, one of the Bio- 
logical Survey’s best running shots (and a 
real hunter) uses Lyman’s all around on 
his Savage .250, and did I wish to go on, 
more and more come to mind. I realize 
that they do not all use them, but a very 
large per cent do; and what's more, the 
number increases. 

Also, I am not of Mr. Williams’ opinion 
as to the speed possible. Really it doesn't 
look reasonable to argue that one can sight 
as quickly with two sights as he can with 
one. In using the rear peep I never know 
it is there. I throw her up and let go like 
a shotgun, and I don’t always miss, either. 
In my own case, which would be about the 
average, I believe that the peep sight about 
doubles my firing speed, maybe more. Again 
we have the experience of the late war. In 
talking with boys who used the 1917 rifle | 
find that the majority found that they did 
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MAGAZINE PISTOL F 


(From European 


Above 
the lower 
decorative design, 
second half of the 17th century. 
breech lock (over which the rifled barrel screws) 
separate touch hole, but are fired by 
the trigger guard, the 
block and barrel to be revolved by hand, 
to the flash pan, where it is held by a spring bolt. 
which, 
charge. 
of steel, 


the lock plate, 
was doubtless of 


“Gorgo, 
Italian descent, 


part of 


The length of these pistols is 19 inches, 
finely chiseled. 


a common lock, 
catch retaining the breeck block in position is released, 
thus bringing the touch hole of each chamber in 


THE 17TH 


Firearms) 


ROM CENTURY 


is shown a most interesting and probably unique pair of pistols which are mark: 
at London.’ 


The maker of these, to judge fror 
and probably domiciled in London during 


These pistols fire three separate discharges from one barre! 


containing three chambers, each of which 
steel, and pan. By an upward pressu 
enabling the |! 


The lock is equipped with a magazine p' 


actuated by a lever attached to the steel, deposits sufficient powder in the pan to fire 


and the butts ,escutcheons, and furnishing 
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This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 
thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics, 
everything of standard quality at a very big sav- 
ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 
You may as well save money on everything you 
buy. 
This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a thir 
less than elsewhere, all kinds of camp equipment 
and clothes for the out of doors, baseball sup- 
plies and uniforms. Everything guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or your money back. 

Write today for this catalogue of Sporting 

and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 





Address Dept. 11-G 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 

















“KIRWAN’S BAD 


EGG” 
The Latest Bass Bait 
—Bass Never Miss It 


Made in white, yellow, red 
and silver. State color 
wanted. $1.00 each, post- 
paid anywherein the U.S. 


Special prices to agents 


M. F. KIRWAN, 
MANUFACTURER 


O'NEILL, NEB. 




















lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL oNnLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 














Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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much better shooting, easier and with much 
less eye strain, with the peep sight, even 
tho it had no very fine adjustments, than 
they did with the regulation sight on the 
Springfield. Major Whelen expressed his 
preference for the 1917 rifle over the Spring- 
field because of the sights. Major Whelen 
himself uses and has used rear peeps always, 
so far as I know, on his hunting rifles. We 


| find old cross-bows even fitted with them. 


The principle of the thing is correct; it 


| is logical and above all it proves out in the 


| 


| open sight for almost that time. 


using. I am confident that any man who 
will really learn to use a peep sight can 
greatly speed up and otherwise improve his 
shooting. I don’t believe I have “too much 
civilization.” I have used peep sights for 
probably twenty years, and haven’t used an 
I feel that 


| perhaps Mr. Williams is one of these won- 
| derful shots who hits anyway, it seems. We 
| meet them once in a while, and because they 


| side of the fence. 


| alone a hunting rifle. 


are such good shots they can’t see the other 
I believe it is a mistake 
to discourage a peep sight on any rifle, let 
It is my opinion that 
in a very short time the Springfield will 
carry nothing else, and the time is coming 


| when the arms companies will no longer 


waste their time in chopping out a notch in 


a barrel for a rear open sight. It will be 
replaced (not on the barrel) by a peep. 


Just take a slant at the Remington bolt 
action .30-’06, for instance. It will be just 
as hard to get an open sight as it now is 
to sometimes get a peep. Mr. Williams 
apparently doesn’t believe these things, but 
just let’s wait a few years and see who 
made the best guess. I, as you may have 
guessed, stand pat on the peep sight. I have 
yet to see one fail if the shooter would learn 
how to use it. Nor do I believe that the 
peep sight has hardly made a good start. 
Its future is before it, and riflemen gener- 
ally are just beginning to awaken to its 
advantages and possibilities. “Times has 
changed”; and like the old woman said as 
she kissed the cow, “Every man to his own 
choice.” But when Wm. Lyman made his 
first peep sight, he threw a much bigger 
wrench into the cogs of the open-sight ma- 
chinery than Mr. Williams realizes. Let’s 
not waste a lot of good space arguing about 
this thing. Dr. Miller set ‘er off, Mr. Wil- 
liams has done said his, and this here is my 
rebuttal. A lot of fellows will agree with 
each one of us, and with it off our chests 
we all feel better. The sun will rise and 


set just the same, no matter what you use; 


but remember what I have said about my 
champion, the rear peep sight. 
Colo. Attyn H. TepMmon. 


Editor’s Note-——Mr. Tedmon is partly right, 
and his prophesy in the last paragraph is wholly 
right, for twenty-five years from now there will 
be but few open sights used anywhere, because 
the shooters will begin with peep sights on the 
range and will know nothing else. I have used 
peep sights on the range in target shooting and 
at turkey shots, also on the Scheutzen range, 
since I was 7 years old, but here one can take 
his time to aim, and in the game field he can 
seldom do this. Tho I have tried hundreds of 
times to use the peep sight when hunting game, 
I have never been able to do the shooting with 
them that I can do with the open sight—that is, 
when shooting at game. Some of the shooters 
mentioned by Mr. Tedmon must be included in 
the ranks of real hunters, tho I would exclude 
others. I never have, and cannot now, include 
in the ranks of real hunters those who go out 
with a guide to find the game for them, and 
then’ their hunting is ended when they slaughter 
the game pointed out to them. We have men 
in the cities who might as well lay claim to 
being real hunters, for they kill just as easily 
as the hunter mentioned, tho they may never 
have had a rifle in their hands, yet we call them 
butchers. Some of the men mentioned are 
among our best shots, we have to grant that, 
but they learned to shoot on the range and 
applied that knowledge to the game field; still, 
note what one “real hunter,” 70 years old, did 
to the target shooters at Camp Perry. Oh, well, 
he was from Washington. 














THE FAMOUS PIKIE 
MINNOW 


Catches More Fish 





:_ 


Togo, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Nov. 4, 1922 

Creek Chub Bait Co., 

Garret, Ind., 

Gentleman: 


Am writing to let you know 
what splendid sport Ihave had 
with your lures this season. 
Ihavecaught nearly 100 pick- 
erel and walleyes with your 
lures, including 3 or 4 five- 
pound pickerel and one 13% Ib. 
and another 9%-lb. I caught 
all of the big ones and most of 
the others on your Pikie Min- 
now. Have only had the Pikie 
since the end of July. No fish 
can resistits natural appear- 
ance and wiggle. 
consider it the 
deadliest minnow 
on the market to- 
day. 
Yours faithfully, 
EARNEST E. JONES 


This Man From Missouri 
Middleton, Mo., May 6, 1922 

Creek Chub Bait Co., 

Garrett, Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check for which 

please send me the following 

baits. Ship at once by parcel 

post, as the bass are striking. 

W.H.GRAHAM 

P.S. After using all leading 

baits, I find your baits by far 

the best. They notonly have 

a much better and more dur- 


able finish but are the best fish 
getters on the mar- 
ket today. 


Here’s the Baby Pikie 











“Bass Want It When They 
Think They Don’t Want 
Anything” 


Wellborn, Fla., July 11, 1922 
Creek Chub Bait Co., 
Garrett, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
Find enclosed check. Please 
send by first mail one Baby 
Pikie No. 900 and one Wagtail 
Chub. Iam badly in need of 
this No. 990 bait as the Pikie 
is the only bait for bass. 


They want it when 


theythinktheydon’t 
— wantanything. The 
Pikie gets them for 
me when all others 


fail. 


J. W HEMBRBPE 





Be sure the Pikie Minnow is 
in your outfit— get from your 
dealer today or direct. Send for 
our tackle catalogue showing our 


new lures —the Flat Side Chub and 
Polly Wiggle—and other nature lures. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT 
COMPANY 


124 Randolph St., GARRETT, IND. 
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rg Ouick, Easy Bead 


Aiming through a nan Rear Sight is like 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
85 West St., 








ooking through a large circle. See how 
uickly and easily your eye centers on front 
ight and game. Cover your game with your 





front sight and ' aim will be true. 


Better your Aim 


For all American sporting rifles, 
and remodeled government and 
foreign rifles. At your dealer's; 
or give us your make, model 
and caliber. 


Send for ‘‘Better Aim at 
Target or Game’’ 


Zz 


o. 1A Rear 
$4.50 


ZZ AD XO 


Middlefield, Conn. 
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THIS MARK 
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binoculars of equalbpower at one-fifth their price. 


FREE COMPAS 


DU MAURIER CO. DEPT. 0-5, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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POSTAGE AND WAR TAX PAID 
latest achievement of Optical Science. STX- 
W ER—the ideal glass. Made entirely of brass, 
vless powerful achromatic lenses give perfect 
nition and great illumination. Only 3%4-in. 
h yet more powerful than field glasses 7-in. 
. high. Weighs but 7-0z. Objective lenses 
m:; field of view 100 yards; exit pupil 4mm. 
the vest pocket. Replaces field glasses and 
SPECIAL (NTRODUCTORY OFFER 
with every BIASCOPE or- 
dered from this ad, or your 
ice of a2!2-in. powerful folding handle reader 
»ocket magnifier. Name second choice. 

DEALERS WRITE 


BINOCULARS 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3x to 
24x, including the wonderful IN- 
STANTLY CHANGEABLE LEMAIRE 8-10-12 
(three stereo-prism binoculars in o 
price of one Telescopes for sport, 
vation, target shooting, etc., 44x to 3 
Astronomical 60x 
CATALOG FREE--WHOLESALE--RETAIL 
America’s Leading Binocular House 


A Glass for Every Porse—A Glass for Every Parpose 
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Edited by C. G. Williams 


I have a Remington pump gun and it has be- 
come loose where the threaded end of the barrel 
fits into the breech, so that when the gun is 
setting on the ground there is a lot of play in 
the barrel, making about one-fourth inch move 
at the muzzle—that is, the whole barrel wiggles 
considerably. How can I fix this, for I believe 
it makes a difference in shooting? It is a Model 
10-A gun. Will the Remington automatic shoot 
as hard and far as the Remington pump? What 
number of shot must I put in a 30-inch circle, 

Y%-inch disc, 1%-ounce, 7% chilled shot at 40 
ni to pattern my gun? Also 6s and 4s with 
34%-1%-ounce chilled shot using Ballastite pow- 
der?—Bryan Worthington, Petersburg, III. 

Answer.—To adjust the barrel of your Rem- 
ington so that it will not be loose, take down 
the gun, loosen the screw that holds the bushing 
lock on face of receiver until lock can be moved 
back under the head of the screw, thus unlock- 
ing the bushing. Turn the adjusting bushing in 
the direction of the arrow until the notches in 
the bushing are in line with the notches in the 
lock. Push the lock into place and tighten the 
screw. An adjustment of two notches should be 
sufficient to take up wear. There are no stated 
a agi of shot that should be placed in the 30- 

nch circle by any gun, for that is not the way 
ba target a gun. Get a large piece of paper (or 
several pieces would be better), put one of these 
up on a flat surface, shoot at it, make a circle 
30 inches in diameter, enclosing ‘the most dense 
portion of the charge, and count the pellets in 
that circle. There are 345 pellets of 7% chilled 
shot in an ounce, or 388 in a charge of 1%- 
ounce of 7% shot. If there are 290 pellets in- 
side of the circle, your gun will target 74 per 
cent of the charge. It is always best to shoot 
from five to ten shells and take the average of 
the patterns as to what the gun will do. These 
guns are supposed to average 70 per cent of the 
charge in a 30-inch circle.—Editor 


On page 413 of the December number of Out- 
door Life is a contributed article of much in- 
terest, but a statement therein to the effect that 
the term “sharpshooter” was developed during 
the Civil War because most of the “snipers’ 
then used Sharps rifles, is evidently erroneous. 
A very old edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
copyrighted in 1829, contains the following defi 
nition: Sharp-shooter—One skilled in shooting 
at an object with exactness; one skilled in the 
use of the rifle. An encyclopedia (Chambers, 
with American additions) says that the manu- 
facture of the Sharps rifle was begun at Hart- 
ford in 1854 Evidently the word sharpshooter 
was known long before then This letter is 
written only in the interest of exactness, and 
not to cast reflection in any way upon the many 

| interesting features of the published article. 

Wilmer, Md 
r.—From all 
the term ‘“‘sharp-s 
first 1 to certain archers 
1400 given to them 
¢ ws used with their long bows. I cannot find 
it first was used to allude to any especial 
with the bow, but later on it was used 
expert marksmanship with the bow, 
gun became of use it was also ap- 
who were especially proficient in 
1 has been handed down to us today 
meaning.—Editor 
In Outd loor Life of November, 
ler head of Arms and Ammunition, I notice 
an inquiry regarding the chamber 
rifle. I have a .256 Newton, and 
answer as stated applies as well 
256 as to the .30 Newton as made by 

‘defunct’? Newton Arms Corporation. In 
statement you say, ‘‘The chambers of the 
wton rifles are not of the proper shape to get 
velocities with low breech pressures.” I 
suppose you refer to the throat when you say 
iber. Now, I am profoundly interested in 
hape, fit, size and everything that goes to 
accurate shooting, and have waited for 
“chip in’? on this statement of yours, 
not have to do so, but I guess all 
too busy with other matters pertain- 
ing to rifles that the question and answer have 
gone by default—so far as they are concerned; 
hence, will you kindly tell me your reasons why 
the chamber (or throat) of the Newton rifles 
are not the proper shape, etc.? I suppose you 
mean as regards accuracy. My .256 Newton has 
what might be termed a long throat, with the 
regular Newton bullet which is .264 diameter at 
base, 129 grains weight, bore of rifle .257, groove 
diameter .267, neck of chamber .295, depth of 
grooves .005. As you see, the bullet is .007 
above diameter, but does not reach the 
lands when placed in shell. To place the bullet 
in the lands it is entirely out of the shell. Please 
give me your opinion in this matter. Would a 
larger or swaged bullet, say to .266 diameter 
and a little larger at forward portion, be more 
accurate? And please send any printed matter 
regarding the requirements for becoming a mem- 
ber of the N. R. A.; all of which will be greatly 
appreciated.—W. S. B., Calif 
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George Burt has 
won the Profes. 
sional Champion- 
ship of Colorado 
five times during 
the last five years, 
with an Ithaca. 
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Catalogue Free 


Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 


Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 





FISH FISH FISH 


You can catch them easily with our famous double- 
mouthed folding steel wire trap-nets. Strong and well made. 
4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 7 ft. 
$2.50 $3.50 $4.50 $6.00 
Baits and supplies. The best lure in the world, 25c a bottle 

Old Reliable dough bait, 35c a box. Circulars free. 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO. 
793 Aubert Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A.C.P aysce er. Thousands ple 
OFFER — send only 25c with 


boy arrive on school 


"SPECIAL 

order, On arrival isa $1.75 with postman. 

‘Orif you prefer, send $1.85 with order in full payment. 
Sent postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned, 


sie “RY & CO., 75 W.V Van Buren, Dept. 1640 Chicago. 


Reels — Baits 
Lines—Etc. 
Quality and 
Sure gets’em 
ASK your DEALER to show you Go-Ites. Send immediately 
for illustrated literature, showing WHY GO-ITE LEADS. 
WRITE NOW: ’fore you forget 
GO-ITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Dept . 16. Kokomo, Ind., U. S.A 








Enjoy healthful outdoor life in a Kennebec, It's 

fun--and safe Special construction prevents (is 

Kennebecs are st: ong, light—have graceful lines 4: 

beautifully finished Please send for illustrated ca 

Popular prices. Kennebec Boat & Canoe Compa": 
25 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine 
















































with a Clean 
Gun! 


You need a clean gun to shoot straight. 
barrel of the best shotgun or rifle will soon pit and 
z 11 from the corrosive carbon gases of nitro gun 

Ww tae 9 and powder specks unless it is Properly | 
cleane 


Oil will not dissolve the corrosion of powder gases 





The | 


ou need a nitro solvent to insure the removal | 
of every dangerous particle from the barrel of fire- | 


arms. 

For twenty years the leading sportsmen every- 
where have relied only upon Hoppe’s Nitro Solvent 
No. 9. 


Your favorite sporting goods store has it. 


Send 10 cents for liberal size sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2314 N. 8th ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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poe Ui ao Siete? 
C t Eels, Mink,Muskrats and other 
a Cc ish g fur-bearing. animals, in large 


bers, agg new, Fold- | 


ing, Galvanized Steel wim Tra It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ina Is sizes. Strong and 
durable Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 15, Lebanon, Mo. 





EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 











Abbey Siiileygts 


Are You Ready? 


Have you looked over your tackle? Your 
dealer has his spring stock of “Abbey & 
Imbrie.”” Get what you want while his 
supply is complete. 

The early fisherman is the type that 
knows the most about good tackle and 
demands “Abbey & Imbrie.’’ Shop early 
—before the articles you especially desire 
are out of stock. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


ision of Raker, 97 Chambers St. 
lurray & Imbrie NEW YORK 
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Answer.—In the answer referred to I did not 
refer so much to the throat of the chamber, tho 
were this shorter it would tend to greater accur- 
acy in the rifle. The bullet should be placed 
directly against the rifling, or so close that the 
bullet will be in the rifling before it leaves the 
shell. The part of the chamber that I alluded 
to is the heavy shoulder almost straight down to 
the neck, instead of a slant or taper. If you 
have used any of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany’s shells for the Newton rifle, you will note 
that the shoulder is on a heavy taper, and I have 


just received a letter from the Hercules Powder 


Company wherein they state that more velocity 
and less pressure can be obtained from Western 
shells than from Newton, both types being 
bought empty and loaded in the Hercules fac- 
tory. A large bullet would not help, but would 
cause a higher breech pressure.—Editor. 


An article appeared in your December issue 
on the best rifles for deer. It dealt with hunt- 
ing in the Far West, where long distance shots 
are obtainable. While I hunt mostly in Maine, 
there one does not often get a long shot on 
account of the brush and hard wood growth. 
{ am contemplating buying a new rifle, and 
have been attracted by the Winchester 351. At 
present I am using the Winchester .30-30, but 
have found your article very true in regard to 
getting your game where it has not received a 
heavy blow. Therefore I am skeptical of the 


.351, as that is lighter than the .30-30. How- 
ever, is not the .401 too heavy? Many object 
to automatics, but I do not feel that way, altho 


I like the balance, length and 
appearance of this gun. Would you recommend 
a Lyman tang or receiver sight for above? How 
about a gold bead for the front? You do not 
recommend the modern Luger for a woods side- 
arm. Does one dated 1917, 9 mm., fall into this 
class?—Robt. F. Patton, Mass. 

Answer.—There is a rifle on the market that 
I am very much more in favor of for a locality 
where the shooting is at ranges considerable less 
than 100 yards. This rifle has more power than 
the .351 and will strike a harder blow; then, too, 
the shape of the bullet will cause more shock 
to the nerves than will the bullet of the .351. 
I refer to the .38-40 high velocity. The Win- 
chester Model 92 carbine, and Remington trom- 
bone action, Model 14 carbine,-make the nicest 
little guns for use in brush and for short range 
shooting that I know of. I am not giving the 
advice on account of the .351 being an auto- 
matic, but on account of the cartridge used. 
On the Winchester I would use the receiver 
sight, and on the Remington the tang sight, but 
I would use gold bead front sights on both. 
I do not recommend an automatic pistol for use 
in the woods, as they are not reliable, but will 
jam occasionally.—Editor. 


I do not know. 


I am interested in your article on “Anent 
Powder Combustion” published in the November 
issue of Outdoor Life, and I would like to obtain 
some additional information upon this subject. 
In your formula: 


M.V. — H x 74284 — (W x X I 175), 


A 

I was unable ‘to find a value for (1) in the last 
term of the equation, Do you mind sending me 
an explanation of te formula? I would also 
be glad to know the weight of charge used when 
the rate of efflux of the gases from Ballistite 
and Infallible was found to be 2,175 foot- 
seconds. You spoke of adding 326 foot-seconds 
to the velocity over a 40-yard range in order to 
convert back to muzzle velocity. Does this value 
hold true for any size shot? I have always 
been under the impression that E. C. and 
Schultze powders have the same composition and 
give practically the same ballistics. It was a 
surprise, therefore, to learn the E. C. gases had 
an efflux rate of 1,700 foot-seconds as against 
2,200 foot-seconds obtained by Schultze powder. 
—Edgar Bugless, Del. 

Answer.—Thru an error in the 
room the line giving the meaning of or value of 
(I) was omitted, so I will supply the omission. 
I — rate of efflux of the powder gases. In 
other words, if you were shooting Du Pont pow- 
der and wished to compute the velocity, you 
would substitute the value of the rate of efflux 
of the powder gases, or 1,850 for (I). In the 
sense in which the value of the rate of efflux of 
the powder gases is used it could be stated that 
the value was an arbitrary figure, the same as 
the co-efficient of expansion in metals, and is 
to be used regardless of the weight of the charge 
of powder used. In giving the value of 326 
foot-seconds that is to be added to the velocity 
of the charge at 40 yards to refer it back to 
the muzzle velocity, I computed the velocities 
of the various charges of shot, or rather the 
sizes of shot, and as there was but little differ- 
ence in this value for all sizes, and as this varia- 
tion lay within the tolerance of velocities of the 
individual shells, I took the average as the 
amount that should be used for all shot no mat- 
ter what size. As I have not computed the rate 
of efflux of the powder gases for the various 
powders, I am not able to determine if the 
values are correct or not, but accepted the fig- 
ures as given, as I believed the authority to be 
unimpeachable.— Editor. 
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SCHILLING 


AUTO CAMP 
The Quick and Easy Way 


Comfort, convenience, time-saving, money- 
saving are Schilling Auto Camp features. A 
perfect bed, all parts attached, no lifting or 
carrying. Weatherproof tent. Whole outfit 


set up or knocked down in three minutes. 
Avoid hotel prices, delays, discomforts. No 
beds to tote. No stakes to drive. Can be fur- 
nished to be set up either with, or detached 
from car. 





MATTRESS 
The Schilling Mattress 

abric is the only out 
doors bed with supporting 
elements and resting sur- 
face woven into one m- 
plete unit. Not the canvas 
@ cot type but a real, sagless 
7 spring mattress. No tang- 
ling nor kinking and no 
pad required to obtain a 
@ perfect night's rest. The 

bed with the patented sag 
less spring mattress fabric 

2 and pressed steel frar 
There is only one Schilling 
# Auto bed and it is covered 

F : by U.S. patents. 

Thousands of satisfied customers in seven years give en- 
thusiastic approval of the many exclusive features of 


this strong, compact, roomy sleeping outfit The bed 
and shelter top strapped into the therproof cover 
make a pack 5x8x51 inches on the running board 





Manufacturers and 

jobbers of complete 

auto camping and = 

touring equipment. : | & 


Sold only from 
factory to you. 





Send for catalogue No. 4 


L. F. SCHILLING CO. 
SALEM, OHIO, 


For hungry 

fishermen 
IN 

oo] y/ Your lunch 


—— tempting ifvoust irtwit 


ofsteaming hotSTEERO bouill 


°y 1 | 
easliv and quickly prepared DV Uusl 


SBTEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 





Just drop asd TEERO bouil on cube into 
a cup, and fill the cup with boiling water 
made over your camp fire—or taken trom 
your thermos bottle —that’s all there 
is to do. 


Every fisherman's basket should contain 
a box of STEERO bouillon cubes. Send 
for Free Samples. 
Schieftelin & Co., 303 William St., N.Y. 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 





Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 





































































Hunters’ 
Trophies 


That splendid Mountain Lion you will bag this 
spring—who will mount it? Will you be content 
with less than having the nation’s master taxi- 
dermist? Famous big game hunters, from every 
quarter of the globe, send their prize trophies 


to Jonas Bros. 


Field Guide and 
Big Game Book 
A most beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet 
that will charm and convince you. Shows what 


can be done by a lifetime devoted with love and 
enthusiasm to this great art. Send for it today 
free. Also FUR Catalog on tanning and 

making up your own catch of skins. 
Taxidermists 


JONAS BROS., wii: 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLORADO 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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’s F 
Sportsman’s Footwear 
Here is the finest foot covering for 
all around camp, sport and athletic 
use. This genuine hand-sewed out- 
ing moccasin is made from the best 
chocolate Elk leather with flexible, 
non - slipping hrome es, Goox iyvyear 
stitched Rubber ‘Is and counters 
Every pair is guars eed to be satisfactory 
or we will refun ir money Sent poste 
age-paid at once ujon receipt of price 
Send for complete eatalog of 
our famous Berkshire Moe- 
easins. 

Berkshire Moccasin Co., 
Dept. L, Holliston. Mass. 
Style No 

Men's size 

6 : 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 
in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game department 
channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the 


department by the informant. 








Colorado Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have intended 
writing you about the result of my hunting 
trip last fall and the performance of the 
.300-caliber rifle on deer, but I have been 
pretty busy and have neglected doing so 
sooner. I got a shot at a buck deer at about 
175 yards, running thru the quaking aspen 
timber, and it being pretty thick I could 
not place the shot as I wanted to—that is, a 
shot in the neck just in front of the shoul- 
der, which is my favorite place and never 


| fails to bring one down—but had to shoot 


quick and take a chance, but it did the busi- 
ness anyway. 

I hit him in the right side just back of 
the shoulder, and the bullet broke two ribs 
on going in and ranged backward thru the 
right lung and across and out on the left 


was just pulverized—and he ran only about 
thirty-five yards after being shot, and was 
dead before I could get to him. I think this 
is very good work and speaks well for the 
power of the .300 Savage. I am glad I got 
it instead of the .250-3000. The recoil is 
very little more than that of the .250-3000. 
I have done most of my past hunting for 
deer with the .30-30. I have made some 
very good, clean kills with this gun, and | 
have also done some very poor work with it, 
but it does not compare in any way with 
the .300 Savage. 

I remember one time about 1906 I was on 
a hunting trip for deer west of La Veta, 
Colo., and shot a deer at about twenty 
yards, three shots, which knocked him down 
each shot. The third shell stuck in the gun 
and before I could get it working again the 
deer got in the timber and I never did find 





| entirely torn to pieces—in other words, it 











This truly remarkable 
repellent will positively 
protect you from the pests. 

Most practical and pleasant to 
use. Recommended by best out 
door experts. No more mosquito 
bites or sleepless nites. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

At Sporting GoodsStores 50e, 

Direct from us, 1 bottle 60¢, 

2 bottles $1.00, prepaid 
LEONARD CHEMICAL CO 
4200 W,Adams St,, Dept.D, Chicago 




















Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 





him. This sounds a little fishy, but never- 
theless it is true, and I know now if I then 
had a gun that would deliver the blow that 
the .300 Savage does, that any one of the 


side back of the left lung, breaking two ribs 
on the left side, making a hole that I could 
easily put my fist thru. His right lung was 
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Press Comments on Our Bear Work 


J. A. McGuire, managing editor of Outdoor Life, is engaged in one of the 
most peculiar campaigns in his long fight for more adequate protection for wild 
game in America. For Mr. McGuire is endeavoring to have state legislatures 
place on the statute books laws which will protect the bear from the inroads of 
the “game hog.”” What Mr. McGuire has written strikes a responsive chord in 
the heart of every true sportsman. There is no place in America for the “game 
hog,” regardless of what kind of game his fancy follows. There is ample evidence 
to justify Mr. McGuire’s claims regarding the harmlessness of the bear, except 
under unusual conditions and in instances where he has been molested. No one 
will question that the grizzly is a glorious animal, and it would be a regrettable 
thing indeed if he were to disappear from his native haunts.—Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 





The bears of North America, which comprise the black, grizzly, cinnamon, 
brown, Kadiak and barren-ground, form one of the most interesting groups of 
wild life in the world. So fast are these animals disappearing that the public 
conscience has become aroused and sporadic efforts have been made to stay the 
hand of the ruthless and wasteful hunter and trapper. One of the most persistent, 
consistent and zealous champions of the bear is J. A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor 
Life. For twenty years he has been waging the fight for bear protection, and 
about eight years ago he prepared a bill to this end, which has been endorsed by 
the leading naturalists and sportsmen’s associations of the country. At the time 
this bill was prepared but two states protected thee bears—Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana—and today there are about thirteen states which afford them protection 
in one form or another.—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 


DULL ELC CC 


A message from J. A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, urges people who are 
interested in the preservation of game and the saving from extinction of several 
American species, to concentrate their efforts on legislation for control of bear 
hunters. He points out that bears are trapped and their hides sold for $25 to $30; 
dogs are used to bring them down. He advocates an open season, during which 
each hunter will be allowed but two blacks and one grizzly. Most significantly 
he adds that bears eat berries, nuts and grasses, and eat meat only when starved. 
Tho farmers blame the depredations of catamounts, lynxes, bobcats, wolves and 
wolverines on bears, the fact seems to be, according to numerous students of wild 
life, that bears are scavengers rather than killers. The difficulty of protecting 
wild life from slaughter and extinction should not be as great as it is; but it has 
grown less difficult to preserve creatures like the jolly black bear. Travelers of 
the woods no longer fear him; they photograph him—the modern way of hunting 
him. They prize him and should be able to influence legislatures to save him 
from extinction.—New York Sun. 
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bird —a bluehill—near here. The band bore 


this inscription: 


A Magazine of the West 
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ry shots at that distance would have kept 
him down. 

[| hope you will use your influence to keep 
the deer season open, for, from my observa- 
tions, I believe there are plenty of bucks 
yet, and also believe it is not the deer that 
are killed in the season, but the ones that 
are killed out of season by the stock and 
sheep men and others that is making the 

er and all other game scarce. I do not 


anaeeil why we cannot have better game | 


protection than we do. I have never, Mr. 
McGuire, in all my hunting experience in 
Colorado, since I was a boy big enough to 
carry a gun, seen a game warden in the 
hunting season or out of the season making 
an effort to protect the game, and I do not 


quite understand what becomes of all the | 


money that is paid for licenses. 

Another thing: The law forbids aliens 
from hunting game, and yet the foreign 
sheep herders are allowed to carry a gun 
and kill everything they get their eyes on. 
Why isn’t this matter looked into and 
stopped? There are lots of other things that 
could be stopped and our game given proper 
protection. 

I know it to be a fact that deer are killed 
in this territory and sold around the streets 
of Grand Junction as beef almost every win- 
ter, and I have taken this matter up with 
two different game wardens, and so far there 
have never been any steps to stop it. 


Colo. J. Horace Erwin. 


Note-—What Mr. Erwin says bears out 
our own experience in the Colorado deer 
fields. ‘Our game wardens are, unfortunate- 
ly, easier to find in the towns and cities 
during (and before and after) the deer sea- 
son than they are in the fields. We once 
had a real state game warden in Colorado— 
a sportsman, who was given full charge 
without any political entanglements—Jim 
Woodard of Pueblo. He hired and “fired” 
his wardens as he pleased, for Governor 
Peabody appointed him with that most com- 
mendable understanding, and being a hunter 
himself, Woodard always started with his 
pack and saddle horse for the White River 
deer country in advance of the hunting sea- 
son, remaining until the last hunter was 


out. In the summer he fished the streams | 
in the various localities, and in the fall | 


traveled by pack hérse as much of the deer 
country as he could. Too bad we haven’t 
more Woodards in office now. Governor 
Sweet seems inclined to be fair in allowing 
the game warden full powers over his sub- 
ordinates—the only possible way by which 
efficiency in this most important work can 
be maintained. If our governors could only 
realize the chances they run by allowing 


such a precious asset as our wild life—fish 
included—to be placed in charge of inex- | 
perienced and inefficient men they would | 
isten to the recommendations of sportsmen’s 
irganizations instead of political leaders be- | 


fore making appointments.—Editor. 


Game Field Ricochets 


lhe following from J. Lodther of Vic- 
oria, B. C., is of interest, bearing as it does 
ol cougar swimming: “I enclose clipping 
a the “Colonist” regarding the shooting 
i black bear on Salt Spring, Island. This 
land, which is of considerable size, lies 
‘bout one mile from the coast of Vancouver 
Island. Doubtless the bear had swam the 
ibove mentioned distance. On several occa- 
sions cougar have visited Salt Spring Island 
this way.” 





=. notice that some of your readers have 
been killing ducks that were banded by the 
>. Biological Survey. I killed such a 


“Biol. Survey, No. 101594, 
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Purchase RED-HEAD Brand 
Outdoor Clothes 


You have paid money in the past for hunting and fishing clothes, and you have 
received a certain amount of clothing service. 


You will again pay money in the future for such clothes. If possible you want to 
obtain greater clothing satisfaction for every dollar you spend; a more comfort- 
able fit, greater resistance against rough wear, longer life and the careful work- 
manship which makes loose buttons and ripping seams something to forget. 


You’ll find all this in Red Head Clothes 





ALWARD ANDERSON re COMPANY 


929 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

















SKINNER’S FAMOUS FLUTED 
SPOON BAITS 





WORLD’S $Y YOUR 
STANDARD Wt We DEALER 
FOR * ii\\ SELLS 
50 YEARS Sate THEM 





The bait of quality, without a competitor. 
Proven absolutely the best artificial fish lure 
ever made. No outfit complete without an 
assortment. Use Skinner’s—they get the fish. 
Ask the man who has used them. 

Not the cheapest in price, but the best, 
with prices within reach of all. 


Send for free Catalog ‘‘D”’ 


G. M. SKINNER, INC., 
CLAYTON, 


NEW YORK 
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Illustrates, in full colors, complete and finest line of 
boats we have ever offered. Savings greater than 
ever before. Trim, stable, handsome models—speedy, 
safe and easy on the oarsman. 
country over. 


Thousands in use the 


CRs cdsecges tices Sudkeddavecsucaued suman 

ROWBOATS.. ee Pererrrr re, ky 

VISH and HU NTING BOATS.. . éseetececnssnen 

OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS .. evnceccsuee Ge 

MOTOR BOATS (16 to 26 Feet, Engine 

RE teed shekicnnvccs dees ... 8200 UP 

FLAT BOTTOM BOATS (Knocked- Down). ..- .$29 UP 
SAVE MONEY— 
ORDER BY MAIL 


State kind of boat in which 
you are interested 
THOMPSON BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
213 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 














THE LINCOLN COMFORT TENT. 

Built for hard service and comfort. 
The choice of experienced Auto Tourists 
and Campers. Made from the finest 
Olive Drab Double Filling Army goods, 
and can be set up in three minutes. No 
cumbersome poles to bother with, but 
supported by our (Patent Pending) steel 
brace arms the strongest and safest de- 
vice ever used in tents. No guy ropes, 
staked to the ground by iron stakes. 
Awning extension and detachable curtain 
which can be used to guard against 
storms or for shade. 

Our No. 9 gives abundance of room 
for four. No. 9A is furnished with an ad- 
ditional curtain which provides room for 
six. No stooping to dodge poles or cur- 
tains, clearance of 6 ft. 4 in. No fear of 
bugs, snakes or insects of any kind, the 
floor is sewed in, nine inch threshold, 
sure proof against such pests and equally 
true as to wind and rain 

Complete in every detail—waterproof, 
mildew-proof, and guaranteed to be the 
tent without a peer. Weight ready to 
ship, 38 lbs; packed in waterproof bags, 
everything included for immediate use. 
Get catalog giving detail description as 
well as information on our complete 
stock of campers’ and auto tourists’ 


| needs. 


LINCOLN TENT & AWNING CO. 
1616 O Street, R. B. Elrod, Lincoln, Nebr. 




















Extra Protection 
Extra Comfort 


This Stoll Ideal is the finest article yet devised 
in Auto Tents. Absolutely waterproof, olive 
drab material that has made Stoll tents national 
leaders. Has sewed-in floor, raised threshold 
and extra large door. The door piece is 
detachable to be used as a side wing on either 
side of awning, giving a porch arrangement 
that is ideal for campers and tourists. Screened 
windows on two sides can be opened and closed 
from within. Measures 7x7 feet—6 feet 4 
inches high at front. Very light and compact 
to carry. Write for catalog of full line Stoll 
Quality Camp Comfort Goods. 


alt 





ico cold without ice 


The inner box of strong, galvanized steel is 
kept actually frosty by evaporation of water 


thru the flax-duck outer lining. Four gallons 
of water is always icecold for drinking. Food 
compartment 21 inches long by 9 inches wide. 
Outfit clamps to running board. Wonderful 
outing comfort—slight cost. Write for catalog 
and prices. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed camp 
equipment for over seven yearc. 


3272 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 








| N. .B.3 
| Wade and Knapp at Perth, N. B. 














EXPRESS aarva9™ ha 
.32 Cal. 7 ano) 

Shot. $11.50 | 
Postpaid 


Send no 
money. Pay 
Postman 


The “EXPRESS” is small, com- 
pact, reliable, accurate; madeof 
best drop-forged blued steel; 
splendidly finished; shoots stan- 
dard ammunition. .25 and .32 
eal. have regulation safety. 
and pe rfect, 


Guaranteed new 


A REAL GUN 
FOR REAL MEN 


Double action, swing-out, 

ejector cylinder Made of 

the best dro ipdioa rged steel by 

the greatest gun-makers of Spain, Blued or 

nickel finish 32, .32-20 and .38 calibers at 

same price. 4% in, 5in., and 6 in. barrels, 

Hard shooting. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back, 


PACIFIC IMPORT CO. 
4-G HANOVER SQUARE NEW YORK 





| cougar, 


| the magazine in a false light; 
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| Women: Folks on Hunting Trips 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


| has been talking of going to Michigan by 


auto to hunt deer, but I would rather go to 
Canada for moose and deer if we could 
make it there and back in two or two and a 
half weeks. Are the hardships on a trip to 
big game country too much for the women 
folks and children? I thought perhaps it 
would be all right for them to stay at the 
camp. What sized rifle and make would 
you recommend?—G. A. Masino, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—In the first place, two and a 
half weeks wouldn’t get you much farther 
than the front door of the big game fields. 
Don’t spoil your trip by hurrying thru, but 
figure on spending at least two weeks in 
your hunting camp—a month would be bet- 
ter. I would not advise taking small chil- 
dren into the big game country. Little ones 
on such a trip are subject to so many acci- 
dents. Believe your trip would be much 
more pleasurable without them, as the care 
necessary to put your mind at ease regard- 
ing them would take up too much of your 
time. Your wife would be able to stand 
such a trip very nicely, and if a good hiker 
could go right out with you every day. You 
would naturally want a guide that would go 
with both of vou; or if you were not par- 
ticularly anxious to be in at the killing of 
each other’s game, and would be willing to 
pay for the added chance necessary to secure 
for you better hunting efficiency, then I 
would suggest that each of you have a guide. 

Canada offers some exceptional opportuni- 
ties for moose and deer, and I believe that 
you would find the hunting in at least some 
of the provinces, such as New Brunswick, 
comparatively easy. New Brunswick is a 
wonderful moose country, with plenty of 
deer also. I can recommend the following 
guides in New Brunswick: Charles L. Barker 
(with whom I have hunted), Riley Brook, 
Daniel Munn, Boiestown, N. B.; 


I would advise you to leave your auto at 


| home, for at the time of year that you would 


be most successful in deer or moose country 
in the Northern states and Canada, the roads 


| would apt to be very bad. Any high-power 
| rifle, 
| panies, 
| and a muzzle energy of about 2,000 foot- 


made by one of the standard com- 
with a velocity around 2,500 feet 


pounds, ordinarily would be good for moose 
—and what is good for moose can be used 
with satisfaction on deer.—Editor. 





About Game Protection 


In the September issue of your magazine 
I noticed an advertisement wherein is quoted 
an abbreviated form of the Sportsman’s 
Creed. The seventh article of this creed 
reads, “To discourage the killing of game 
for commercial purposes by refusing to pur- 
chase trophies.” As Outdoor Life is a 


| sportsman’s magazine, you must see that it 


does its part in upholding the sportsman’s 
ideals. However, in another section of the 
magazine there are advertfsements for the 
sale of hides, skulls and heads of bear, cat, 
lynx, elk and moose. Permitting 
advertisements of this nature to run in your 
magazine is certainly not in accordance with 
the American Game Protective Association’s 
or of a sportsman’s ideas. To do so puts 
it is as tho 
it speaks in denunciation of an evil and at 
the same time is an accomplice to that very 
thing. However, I do not wish to preach a 
sermon, nor do I want my name in print, 
but by refusing to take other ads of this 
kind you would, of course, be upholding the 
aims of the American Game Protective As- 
sociation, and surely your magazine would 
not suffer for it—A Reader, Ohio. 
Answer.—Your loyalty to the ideals of the 
American Game Protective Association is 
very praiseworthy, and we should not wish 
to cool your ardor on game protection, but 








TAKE YOUR BOAT 


DARROW Seetige! 

Steel Boats 
are World Famous as the only guaranteed 
practical and safe portable boats on the 
market. Twenty-five sizes, any size easily 
carried by Auto or Trailer. All sizes ship 
by express at low rate. 


When you own a Darrow Sectional Boat your 
boat house is your garage and you are sure of 
the use of a good boat any time and on any 
lake or stream you care to visit. Send for free 
Catalogue of Sectional Boats, also Motorboats, 
Rowboats and Canoes. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CoO. 
50 Clinton St., ALBION, MICH. 























Sensational prices on new modern 
German Imported Automatic Pistols, 
DomesticRevolvers, a eee” 





WONDERFUL SARGAING—Get this 
complete, descriptive ¢ Th es free. 
Save 40 percent. WRITE e 


LUGER SALES co. 








Prevents 


Fishermen, s.:.°%"", Snarls 


By attaching a 


\~ Gem Self Winder 


to your reel. It automatically winds and 
spools your line WITHOUT THUMBING or 
FINGERING, and you positively cannot 
get a back lash snarl. Can be attached to 
any reel or rod. No more sore thumbs 
Soid by leading Sporting Goods Dealers or 
sent direct on receipt of price, $2.00 


EM REEL WINDER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








G 
212 Brumder Building 
OREN HL Stee HRS 





FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 


34 


525 


“Without doubt you have the 
best light-weight bag on the 
market.’’— Dr.C. P. ae 
Weighs 5'5 lbs. Price 
Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag —new 
model of No-Hide Fur, 80-in.long.. 
Scout Size, 68-in. long 
Double Bag, for 2 people 
Compass: 1|%-in. jeweled silvered et 
graved open face Set for needle 
Write for Illustrated Circulars 

Camping Outfits, Equipment for Engineers, 

Explorers, Hunters and Travelers, 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc.‘ 


Anthony Fiala, President 
25 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 











Germany LUGER patois *17.65 
30 Caliber 3%4 inch barrel, blue finish 


MAUSER AUTO PISTOL } —€el. .25 $! 1.78 


SAUER AUTO PISTOL } —€el- 25 $1125 


§ —Cal. .25 .25 
ORTGIES AUTO PISTOL } —€sl- -25 $1052 


CARTRIDGES—Luger cal. .30 per 100, $4.00, .2 
cal. per 100, $2.35, .32 cal. per 100, $2.55. 

Pistols will be sent C.O.D. privilege of exar 
ination on receipt of $5.C0, or you may remit 
full amount in postal money order. 


PAUL LAURSON, P. 0. Box 86, Walworth, Wis. 

















DRY- FLY FISHING 


made easy. The rankest amateur can float fi 
and line without drying fly before or after usin: 
Schaeffer's Fly and Line Dope. It acts imm« 
diately. Fishing Clubs send for 50c size and! 
convinced. Fishermen don't waste time fishi 
in the air. Use Schaeffer's Fly Dope and cat: 
fish. If not satisfied, will refund your mone 
Sold in two sizes, 50c and $100 Retailers wr! 
for special discounts Floats Fly Leader a: 


Line. 
THOS. SCHAEFFER 
432 BERWICK ST. EASTON, PA | 
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rather encourage it. We believe the purpose 
of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion is not to pass any stringent rules or laws 
that would absolutely prohibit a man from 
purchasing parts of trophies that he might 
wish to supply for any lost or damaged parts 
of his own. Nor do we believe that it is 
meant to keep poor people from selling their 
trophies where they actually need the money. 
The purpose of the American Game Pro- 


tective Association, as we take it, is to create | 
such a high ideal of sportsmanship that men | 


will discourage as much as possible the pur- 


chase and sale of these trophies—trophies | 


that are meant to be commercialized—and 
the Association is right in this idea. How- 
ever, there are instances where even the 
Association would encourage the sale of 
such trophies or parts thereof. For instance, 
we go on a Sheep hunt and get a nice ram 
which falls down a cliff, tearing the scalp 
s we cannot use it; or the scalp may spoil 
in camp or in transit. I do not think the 
American Game Protective Association be- 
lieves that we should be deprived of the 
right to purchase a scalp to replace one 
that might have been smashed to pieces in 
falling from a cliff, as is often the case. We 
will suppose that a sportsman during his 
life collects many trophies which hang in 
his home until after his death. His widow 
becomes pressed for funds to the point of 
poverty. Should she be kept from selling 
these trophies, however much either she or 
her husband thought of them?—Editor. 


The Pity of It 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our duck law 
opens November Ist. As I write this (Oct. 
2ist) there is a constant boom of guns on 


Reelfoot Lake. Our first mallards came in | 


on the 19th of this month. We have a state 
warden, located on Reelfoot Lake, but ducks 
are being killed every day. I wrote the 
federal warden last season that ducks were 
being sold openly on the streets of Tipton- 
ville. He sent a deputy in, who went to the 
Reelfoot Hotel and announced that he was 
a deputy federal warden, and, of course, the 
law-breakers suddenly became good for the 
time that he was in town. Our duck law 
closes January 3lst. There are a few people 
here who shoot until the first of May or 
until the ducks go north. Take a “shot” at 
them and see what you can do with them. 


Tenn. F. W. SPARKS. 
Note—The Tiptonville section of Tennessee 
apparently is in need of medical attention. When 


the state laws are openly defied in the manner 
lescribed by our correspondent it is time to 
amputate. In such an emergency a little body 
he right kind of men formed into a game 
ation—if it only contained ten members— 
uld be able to accomplish some good. Mr. 
‘parks could get such a body together, for he 
ems to have the proper spirit and initiative — 


Alberta’s Fight for Bear 
Protection 
Editor Outdoor Life:—With further ref- 
trence to yours of the 29th of December 
ast, | must thank you for the help given 
is, but I am sorry to have to inform you 


‘at we were unable to get the protection | 


we desired for bears in Alberta. However, 
{am glad to say that the government has 
restricted the number to be shot in the For- 
est Reserves to two bears annually, of any 
species. It is a step in the right direction, 
’s | think I am safe in saying that 90 per 
cent of the bears killed in Alberta are ob- 
'ained in the timber reserves. 

We do not intend to let this matter rest, 
and will keep plugging away and hope for 


freate success next year. 
\. Atserta GaMe AND Fish PRrovective 
Leacue. By W. F. H. Mason, Sec’y. 


-That’s the right spirit, gentlemen; 
up and you will surely win. The bear 
good progress in the U. S. Legisla- 
the past winter.—Editor. 





Carry iton Your Running Board 


(IN A TRUNK ONLY 4 FEET LONG BY 1 FOOT SQUARE) 


The Most Complete, Compact, Comfortable 
Collapsible OUTING OUTFIT 


Allin 
ONE 


All embodied in a combi 
nation table, cupboard 
and trunk easily carried 
on the running board. 


—A roomy, waterproof 
T 


|—A DeLUXE BED with 
springs and mattress for 
sound sleep. 


—A TABLE for eating en- 
joyably. 


| —A CUPBOARD for pro- 
tecting food and dishes. 


RVSH OUTING OUTFITS» 
WITH DE LUXE BEDS 


They give you in camping every comfort you enjoy at home. With a handy Rush 
Outfit on the running board or in your boat you have everything you need to insure 
the utmost enjoyment from your trip. You have a big double bed with springs and 
fluffy Rushfloss mattress that rivals in sleeping comfort your finest box spring bed. 
You have a big, roomy, well ventilated tent that requires no poles to erect—a real 
house with screened and curtained windows. Plenty of room to dress standing up. 
Outfit quickly set up; so substantial you 
|are absolutely safe and comfortable 
}in any sort of weather. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


for the asking, illustrating the above; also a new free booklet—‘‘Where and How to 
Camp.’’ Write for them today, 














Worth its low cost for emergency use. It affords com- 
fortable shelter in case of accident while enroute. For 
tourists in the saving of hotel and garage storage 
bills alone, it will pay for itself in a trip or two. 











‘J. K. RUSH, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Miggles., , 

Zilles . pp 

D7 

The Bait that gets the BIG FISH 
Rush Tango Minnows 


The liveliest bait that floats. Wiggles, dives and swims like a 
minnow inaction. The Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike, Muskallonge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 




















ARE you taking a trip by auto 
this summer? Get a genuine 
DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
home for your party; a shelter 
for your car wherever you park. 
Easy to carry. 

Whatever make your car, wher- 
ever you plan to go, whether 
you park at the outskirts of the 
city, in the mountains, aong 
the country roadside, at the 
lakeshore--the DeMoin 








Tronutiger—a new fly-rod 
bait—a killer f rtroutand 
small-mouth bass. \ big- 
zerthana good fa et, 








ach, 
set of 4 assorted colors, $3. 


Compiete line is pre perly equiry ped fo 


Tour-Tent is the new laws 


fishing in waters wherever 






t of only one treble hook here is Tang 
your outdoor horse, your garage. for every hind of game fish and for every depth spit ia i 
WRITE TODAY for fall partic- At your Dealer’s or Postpaid Insured. Money Order or Stamps 
ulars of this most popular of mailed direct ai 


Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. Illustrated catalog in colors sent FREE 
937 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa y J.K. RUSH, 594 So. Clinton St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Trade-Marked Mauser Rifles Are Reliable 











Get yours now. Low prices cannot last after present stock is 
exhausted. The mongrel, cheap, non-trade-marked German 
rifle today is unreliable, but the standard trade-marked high- 
grade rifles are absolutely reliable, as good as ever, and a wonderful value. We 
guarantee our rifles absolutely, and will furnish names of satisfied customers in 
your locality upon request. We have sold hundreds from Maine to Alaska to the absolute satis- 





faction of the buyer. OUR LEADERS 


Sauer Mauser Model 1923 .30-06...... tens cee eeeecseeceeeeeceaeceeeceenaeaesssaaseteserseeesess 
Waffenfabrik No. 2 H rus stock Western Model (like cut) .30-06... 2... -..ee eee ee seer eee erences ’ wana as ‘ 67.50 


No. 1 H Half octagon, matted rib, .30-06... ” 
= No. 3 Sporting Model, .30-06.. ea ab euddedted domdadceaene : : oe ee =. 
ve No. 8 Special Western Model (like cut) 8 mm ieasanew ace apne Shae Mean ; poe 

Gewehrfabrik with 6-power Gerard scope, 8 MIM........-..eeeee rere cweneeeeseee ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘Aine th Z 37 40 
es a get —y me pre-war, 8 nm : Z : x 
™ pili tae scope, .22 cal adaks > anbent ... 17.80 
Any rifle sent C. 0. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00 M. O. Orders accompanied by cash in full, 25 cartridges FREE. 


Circular on request. 


38 South St., BOSTON, MASS. 





BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
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A Century Ola | 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 











Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
COLOR PLATES of FLIES; HUMOROUS 
ARTICLE on ANGLING, and a “NOVEL 
INDEX” describing outfits for angling for 
various Game Fishes. Copy mailed on 
receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


““TUSCARORA 8% to 9% feet 
““MANCO"’ 8% to 9 feet 

“MILLS STANDARD 8 to 9'5 feet 

““H. L. LEONARD, 7% to 945 feet..... 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 

‘CRESCO"’ (ENGLISH TYPE) 

““*KENNET’’ (ENGLISH)..... 

“A. L. LEONARD 

DOUBLE- TAPERED TROUT LINES 

30-Y¥d Size D F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly “* 7O $4. "20 $3.75 ea 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 9.60 8.75 7.76 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


For Dry Fly 3 weights 7 b feet Re $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 .45 


ENGLISH DRY oP FLOATING FLIES 


Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular ... $2.00 do 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.40 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 3.00 


BEST “WET” TROUT F uf 

Either Regular or Light Tied .50 

“ALBION” WADERS 

(The Only Perfect Waders) 

LEGGINGS, Stocking Feet “we 
LEGGINGS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. St« cking Feet 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
BOXES with compartments $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individus ; -80 6.60 
BOOKS (clips or po ) ines 1.00 16.26 


Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 


(Bait Rods 7 ft. to 849 ft.; Bait casting 5'o ft 
‘*PARAGON'' BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING 
“‘NONPAREIL’’ BAIT, $17.80, BAIT C ASTING 

(3 Agates es 
“HL. LEONARD,"’ Three-Piece, 5 ft. to 8% ft.... 
“‘H. L, LEONARD,"’ Two-Piece, 5% ft. to 6 ft 

(DB AGREE) cccdscestee 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
““JERSEY,'’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
‘““MANCO,'’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated 
‘CROWN SPECIAL,’ Jeweled Nickel Silver 
“‘MEEK,"’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, $30.00 to ss 


“BEETZEL,’’ Devel Winding. 


LINES — BRAIDED gee YD. LENGTHS 


““MILLS’ RECORD,'’ Extra Hard, 3 Sizes, Drab 
or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


H. L. LEONARD Tarpon.. 

H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 

H. L. LEONARD Special Bo nefish. 

MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 

MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle. 

H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt). 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 
MONARCH Weakfish 


J. VOM HOFE B-Ocean Light Tackle 3-0 

J. YOM HOFE B-Ocean Bonefish 2-0. 

MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish........... 

J. VOM HOFE Surf 

MEISSELBACH Surf 

MEPTUME. WOR 6 o.cs cnctecscccscecesecsecece 


























 PHOTO-E ENGRAVI 


Specializing 


couon PROCESS Sele 


DENVER 


COLO. 


























Just write: 


“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 








The MIXED BAG 


$4O5$645655554555b55555H5555555SHSShh4450L.. re 
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Sheep in Our National Forests 


Resolution passed by Pend Oreille Grange, 
No. 504, Newport, Wash.: 

Whereas, It has been the policy of the 
National Forest Service heretofore to allow 
sheep to graze in national forests, thereby 
causing damage in the following manners: 


1—The 
growth; 

2—The destruction by trampling and 
close pasturage of a great amount of for 
age, thus putting an end to what should 
have been a permanent resource; 

3—The introduction of spotted fever and 
other diseases, being a menace to public 
health; 

4—The driving out of all classes of game 
by the destruction of their means of sub 
sistence; 

5—The destruction of game fish by the 
polution of small streams; 

6—The destruction by the filling with de 
bris of all roads and trails on sidehills; 

7—The destruction of the livelihood of 
dairymen and small farmers by the absence 
of customary pasturage in the edges of 
forest reserves and on private lands along 
borders of same; 

8—The menace of public order by the 
class of persons that is put in charge of 
sheep by owners of same. 

Resolved, By Pend Oreille Grange, No 
504 of Newport, Wash., that we ask Con 
gress to enact laws forbidding the pas 
turing of sheep in any National Forest Re 
serve west of the Mississippi River; and we 
hereby request the co-operation of al 
granges and other bodies and _ individuals 
who are interested in the conservation of 
our natural resources. 

J. R. Patrerson, Master. 
A. A. Prewitt, Secretary. 
FE. L. Decker, 
H. W. Smita, 


E. L. Mann, Executive Committee 


Brent Altsheler Gives a Talk 


Describing such scenes as thousands of 
buffaloes, deer and bears roaming over the 
blue grass of what is now Kentucky, Bren! 
Altsheler, an old-time contributor to Out 
door Life, lately delivered a paper on “The 
Long Hunter” before the regular monthly 
meeting of the Filson Club, of Louisville. 
Ky. All of the true wild American bison are 
now extinct, Mr. Altsheler said, except ¢ 
few in extreme Northwestern Canada, and 
in Yellowstone Park. He described the 
time when wild pigeons were so plentiful 
in Kentucky that for days they threatened 
the light of the sun during their annua! mi 
gration. 


An Up-to-Date Baliwick 

Bishop, Inyo County, Calif., has had many 
unique events, some of which have won 
for the town a place in the happy hunting 
grounds. The Rainbow Club of that place 
was organized a couple of years ago by the 
local fishermen to promote the sport, sup- 
port good game laws, assist in the planting 
of fish and to encourage fly fishing. Te 
date they have a membership of over 300, 
many of which are located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada, who 
would consider it a crime to be caught 
using worms, which are derisively termed 
garden hackle. The club issues various 
medals for their members who catch certain 
weights of trout on nothing larger than 4 
No. 10 fly. 
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A Good Night’s Rest—a la 
Camping 

Editor Outdoor Life:—When a fellow 
gets so close to 40 that he can’t get much 
closer, he usually appreciates a sound sleep 
at night. My little family of three gets a 
great deal of comfort out of our air mat- 
tresses. When we start on our annual va- 
cation trip for northern Minnesota, there 
are three of those air mattresses carefully 
rolled up and stuck in a new grain sack 
for protection and then wrapped in shelter 
tent duck. This is carried either on one 
of the running boards or in the tonneau of 


the car. 
Our mattresses are 4 inches thick and 30 
inches wide by 75 inches long. They 


weigh 12 pounds each and take from three 
to five minutes to inflate each one. And 
after an all day’s ride, how one does sleep! 
But every rose has its thorns—the durn 
things set a fellow back about twenty-five 
berries each. But they are guaranteed for 
three years, and I can see no reason why 
they should not last for years and years. 
Ours seems to be as good as when we 
bought them. 

When we arrive at our modest little cabin 
before the second night from home, those 
same mattresses are again unrolled and in- 
flated and fit into some homemade bed- 
steads, and we again enjoy another good 
night’s rest after an all-day ride. 

It was my intention when I bought our 
mattresses a few years back, to have a light, 
readily-portable, sleep-producing bed to use 
on the trip up there—while there or on 
side trips after muskies and on the home- 
ward trip. 

On the whole, the air mattresses have 
been very satisfactory, much more so than 
the muskies have been. One whopper broke 
my line last summer—but that is another 
story. G: S: Pris: 

Iowa. 

Note—We are confirmed cranks on the ef- 
ficacy and comfort of the air bed. We used 
hem first twenty-five years ago in Montana, 
and since them have used them in Mexico, in 
Wyoming and other states. We never intend 

hat our camping outfit shall be minus a good 
pair. And we wish to here dissipate the three- 
year wearing age of these matresses that some 
people have. 

>. We had a pair which we used an- 
ally for twelve years.—Editor. 











Fishermen, Don’t Read! 


I am a fisherman. I have a rod, and a 
basket, and a fly-book, and a flannel shirt, 
and yellow pants, and hobnailed boots, and 
everything. And they smell like the water. 
And my hands are filled with pricklers 
from brushes, and my knees are raw, like 


| 


—— 





It is nearer ten years on the | 


a steak, from slipping down on rocks that | 


were covered with green goo, or something, 
and for two nights I slept on the ground, 
with my stomach full of hard-boiled eggs. 
And got up before daylight and drank 
something that Joe Maudru said was coffee. 
couldn’t see it. 
maybe it was. I don’t know. I was sort 
“ay iumb. I love the country, and the open 

r, and nature, and the babbling brooks, 
and calves, and little pigs and everything. 
They look nice from an automobile, or a 
big chair, or a bed, that doesn’t cripple you 
when you sleep in it. And I like camp- 


I could just taste it. And | 


ies, when you don’t have to eat ’em. I | 


i fisherman. And a wreck. 


“And I’ve got six little fish about six | 


inches long, on ice. And I’m going to eat 
em. And in two weeks I’m going back, and 
get more, or less. 

‘ve got a new place. 
nobody knows about it, 
thousand others. 


It’s a secret. 
but 
ANONYMOUS. 





Health Hint: 


Few good piano players 


amount to much in the kitchen. 


And | 


me—and a | 


| 
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HArnsoldtDIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


~ SPECIAL FEATURES 


The “DIALYT” Prism Binocular has many 
exclusive points to recommend it. One of the most 
important is its compact and convenient shape 
combined with light weight. The smallest models: 
34x, 16 mm,; 6x, 26 mm.; and 8x, 26 mm. are 
indeed so small, that they may easily be slipped 
into any pocket. 






ACT 


3 
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In this way they can be inconspicuously and 
comfortably carried about and are always handy 
for instant use. Just the thing to take along on 
hikes, auto tours, to sporting events and for nature 
study. 


Their light weight is not gained at the expense 
of sturdiness as it is brought about by the use of 
the wonderful Hensoldt patent Roof-Prisms which 
also give them greater luminosity and definition, 
together with an increased field of vision. 


Invest in a “DIALYT” and have the utmost 
in binocular construction. 


Write for Booklet R to 


MM. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 
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\at CLOSE'TONATURE 


CANVAS HOUSES a; TOURIST TENTS 





“TRAVEL” DIALYT 
8x, 26 mm. dia. 
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al Houses and Ventilated Tents for every outdoor purpose. Open 

to the air or closed weather tight. Screened against insects. Houses Wom 
easily erected or taken down and rolled into convenient bundles. 

Tents light and compact for touring purposes. Houses especially 










adapted for Camps, Summer Resorts, Golf Links, Sanitariums, Outdoor 
sleeping and the Sick. Our Tourist. Tents mean fresh air, comfort, 
and freedom from insect pests. Catalog free. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO, son", sraeer 













CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
TOURIST TENT 














HEISER 


IS THE 


ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


Custom Hand Made 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, 
Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 
THE HEISER Co. 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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Capturing Pheasants for 
Propagation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having received g 
number of inquiries as to my method of 
capturing Chinese pheasants alive, I thought 
it might be of interest to some of the readers 
of your good magazine to learn the how of jt 

If the reader will turn to page 350 of 
June (1920) issue of Outdoor Life, he wil] 
get some idea of our district and the birds 
in question from the article that I wrote. 

The first and most important part in the 
capture of game birds is to get a permit 
from the proper authorities, for we must 
stand by the game department and its ryl. 
ings at all times if we are to have any shoot. 
ing a few years hence. 

The most important part of the business 
is to have a good, reliable bird dog with 
excellent nose and one that is steady on its 
points, with brains enough to catch onto 
what you are doing and not get rattled. 

Next one must know how to handle bird 
dogs and not cause them to fear you by 
harsh shouting and abuse of any kind, so 
often resorted to by those who think they 
know how to handle a dog in the field, for 
if you are not careful and know how to 
treat a dog under excitement, you are liable 
to make him unsteady and perhaps make a 
blinker out of him. 

Get some two-inch mesh wire netting 
(such as is used for chicken fencing), make 
a hoop five feet in diameter out of heavy 
wire (I use two No. 9 wires twisted to- 
gether), and lace the wire netting to this 
hoop with a fairly deep sag in the center. 
Practice pitching this hoop net until you 
can cast it where you wish with the least 
amount of arm motion possible, for you must 
not frighten the birds into flight by undue 
wielding of the arms. 

It will be necessary to have a good bird 
dog, one that is steady on his points and 
one that points in the direction of the hiding 
bird, and one that will not break shot, as it 
were, when you pitch the net. 

Take your dog to a likely place (stubble 
fields and grassy places are best, for if the 
cover is too high the net will not hold the 
birds), cast off the dog and as soon as he 
makes game, go to him, throw your net, 
but do not try and catch any birds until he 
becomes familiar with the casting of the 





TI AYES Feather Minnow is the fly-rod lure 
for bass and trout. It is different and 
more natural—you really can’t tell it from 
a live minnow, either on or under the sur- 
face. It will do anything you want it to do 
even act crippled. And boy! how it does 
catch fish. Made in one pattern only, but 
that pattern is guaranteed to catch ’em. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer hasn't Hayes Feather Minnow, don't 2+ Simpson, Chicago, says: ‘‘I have sold and 
accept as forthe used all kinds of tackle, but have yet to see 
Bas oe oe for ree ane ill Send sou one any equalto Hayes. It is beautiful, neat and 
effective. Irecommend it every time to those 
who want the best money can buy.’’ 











Hayes Feather Minnow. Bass size $1; Trout size 75¢ 


bstitute, but send us a dollar bill 


promptly and postpaid compare 
it with any other make If you are not more than 
satisfied in every way, return the Lure and get your 
money back. 


If you just knew how good Hayes Lures really are, you 

wouldn't think of anythingelze. That's straight! Send 

us a trial order today, or write for our complete catalog 

—it shows our famous Bass Bugs, Hackle Flies, ete.— 

and is filled with valuable fish-catching dope. It’s free. 
Write today. 


HAYES BAIT COMPANY 
154 Virginia Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BIG BASS Fall for this 300% Combination ““MIZZOURI BUG WOBBLER”’ 
Wvoden minnow in four colors, red, green, black or white with pork bait 
substitute (white rubberywings) and bucktail. One of the livest kickers that 
ever hit the water. Seethematyourdealers. If heison the ‘‘freight’’ don't 
wait, send direct, $1.25 each. Weight, 4 ounce 

MIZZOURI BAIT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The “GLOWURM” Lure| |{ GENUINE CARL ZEISS 


(Trade Mark) RE > GLASSES 
Pat’d Nov., 1920 4 i : 4 With sole leather case. 


8 power, 40 mm. ob- 

Something new in fish lures. jective, day and night 

e ° lenses, individual eye 

It looks like a big worm Slightly 
with bright stripes, It is jointed 
and wiggles through the water like 

something ‘alive—it’s the motion 

that attracts the fish, Bass, Pick- 

erel, Pike and Muscallonge. Tried 

out for three years before being put 

on themarket, Only alimited num- 


adjustment. 
used, 


$13.50 


Will send C.0.D. sub- 
ject to examination. 





we iy 


ber can be turned out this season. 
Get your order in at once, Mr. Fish- 
erman, $1.00 postpaid. 


Oliver & Gruber 


Medical Lake, Wash. 


MAX COOK, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life 





U. S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30 


Good as new, all in perfect, serviceable condition, inside barrel bright 


say, ‘“‘Just as good as the best rifle in the world 
80 cents box of 20. Krag Carbines, $15.00 
clothing and things out of the ordinary 


* Just out of Government Arsenal. Cal. 30 
Parts for Krag Rifles ; 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Thousands of people 
Blank and Ball Ammunition. 
Carbines, Cal. .45, $3.50. Shot Guns, $4.50. Other arms, 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1733 to 39 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














hackle fly. 








CRAFTSMAN BUCKTAIL “KILLERS” 

y (HACKLE TYPE) 
| A wonderful Bucktail fly, tied in the wingless type, on the finest grade hollow 
point T. D. Eye hooks, snelled or plain. Never matsin the water like ordinary 
Very lifelike and stands a great deal of abuse. i 
Sample Fly 20c. 


A new type of winged fly using bucktail for hackle. 
hausted position of insect alighting on the water. A great killer. All standard 
fly patterns on hook sizes 6-8-10-12, snelled or plain. 

Sample Fly 25c. 


Your copy of the Craftsman Catalog is ready—SEND FOR IT 


GLEN L. EVANS, 


All sizes. 
Per dozen assorted $2.20 


WINGED TYPE 


Wings are tied in ex- 


Per dozen assorted $2.75 





CALDWELL, IDAHO 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





hoop and will remain steady when you make 
the pitch. When he shows no fear of the 
operation of casting the hoop you may try 
and cast over a crouching bird, but don’t 
be disappointed if you miss the place where 
the bird was hiding, for it will take a little 
time to become familiar with your dog’s 
different ways of pointing and get proficient 
in gauging the distance from his nose to 
the bird’s hiding place. You will be sur 
prised at the variety of pointing attitudes 
your dog assumes that you never noticed 
when you were simply after birds to shoot, 
for then it did not make much difference 
whether the bird got up ten feet or twenty 
away, and you were not called upon to use 
the keen judgment that it will require to 
make the proper estimate to throw your hoop 
over a hidden game bird. 

With a little practice and patience you 
will become proficient, and then the sport 
will be enjoyed and you will find that it is 
as much fun as going after them with 4 
gun, and it will not hurt the dog a bit if 
care is taken in handling him. Don’t shout 
at him and scare the life out of him; don! 
break shot yourself and think the dog will 
remain steady; be cool and kind, yet firm 
with the best friend a hunter ever went 
afield with. 

To some of the “wise acres” I want t0 
say right here, don’t tell me that it wil! spoil 
the dog, for I know better—that is, if he 
is handled right. 

and October 


Last September I used 
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The set when closed, 
with complete acces- 
so: .es contained in at- 
tached box. Entirely 
prote ted by case, 
small an: lightweight but & 
extremely efficient. 








Portable ” 






“Where you 


will enjoy 
AMRAD RADIO 


CAMP: Amrad will enable 
you to spend an evening at 
a Broadway show, enjoy a 
splendid concert, or keep up 
with baseball and other sports 
—as you puff your pipe in 
the glow of the campfire. 
YACHT: Almost a neces- 
sity on yacht or motor boat, 
Amrad equipment will en- 
able you to keep in touch 
with the world, no matter 
where you are. 

CANOE: As you drift 
lazily in your canoe, or 
pause in a shady nook, Am- 
rad will give you entertain- 
ment of the highest class. 
The compact Amrad Port- 
able is simplicity itself in 
operation. 

COTTAGE: Your summer 
cottage may be miles away 
from city life—but Amrad 
will bring to it the best in 
music, news and play. 
OUTING: For the picnic 
or outing, the Amrad Port- 
able is a convenient form of 
ideal entertainment. 





DEALERS! 


Amrad offers you the 
opportunity to render a 
real service to outdoor 
men. We have a propo- 
sition for retail stores 
that will interest you. 
Write! 











, Opened and ready 
" for use in a few 
minutes. Operates by 
4 dry cell--no heavy stor- 
ege batteries nec- 
cessary. Range up 
to 5u0 miles and 

























enow campinc 
S complefe ¢ 


Wherever your camp is pitched, however con- 
genial your party—your equipment needs the per- 


fect Radio Set for outdoor use—the "AMRAD 
PORTABLE." 


To enjoy the sweep of mountain, lake and sky, to sleep among the glorious 
pines—these are things to dream of and achieve. And now you can com- 
plete the picture by bringing to your camp the element that will make it the 
Mecca of your neighborhood. 





For Amrad will give you operas and concerts, baseball scores and weather 
reports; news of the world, musical comedies, church services! And you 
can enjoy these wonders of modern life with the smoke of your camp fire 
drifting up to the stars and moonlight shining on the scene. 


The Amrad Portable has been especially de- 
signed for outdoor life—for use in canoe, 
camp, cottage and boat. Compact and 
complete—no extras to bother about. The 
ideal lightweight radio set that travels with 
you—wherever you go. Put in service in 
ten minutes and sold at an astoundingly 
low price. Ask your dealer. 
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The Amrad Portable is —_ one , “2 ZA » 
many Amrad Sets. Eight years o os Z i 
intensive research and big produc- a QCh gs io 0° 
tion have enabled us to create high- qs" oh PREZ past +9 
est radio efficiency in all our sets, ee “2 2sDES ow iv: 
from the smallest to the Amrad— s he 
3,500. si p 
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— , “Bonita Girl” for this very work, and 

Ks hits Campers Favorite LEEP ON AiR ~ — — 12, 1920, not being 
o>. 66 y ” years old at the time; yet on October 

FA,“ BLOW BED sia i 


y 31st she stepped out and won the Open Al] 
yy“ MATTRESSES Age stake, and on the following day won 
a the Club’s Membership Stake at the Club’s 
So Soft and Yielding you can make | | Annual Field Trials, held out of Twin Falls. 
your bed on the roughest and wet- | | Ida., on those dates. 
test ground and be comfortable. Sanitary, This dog was not spoiled in any way or 
compact and water-proof. she would not have had a chance in these 
trials, for the boys around here have bird 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a (aa p dogs that are worthy of the name, and she 
Filthy Sweat-Box Sleeping Bag, Bae ~ keen hg ah tode £ h 
but an ideal outdoor bed with air ogee ' a re bir Soret agua de. 
4 , fh partment [I worked in conjunction with 
eA DRAW See, St W. R. Priebe and Dr. Hal Beiler of Twi 
ithin an absolutel t fed LW, esheueK ss * = 
aire secw nits, Mtge ae 3 Ml \ = Falls, Ida. W. C. Ware. 
Weighs 12 pounds and packs 5 hap Idaho. 
8x8x25 inches. ge! 
Perfection Capes defy the ele- i = Wood “aP . . 
: : ‘ " =} oodsmen an orest Service, ast 
ele ee ee : La > Tan oe most reliable for ptt peuven. 
Weighs 20 ounces. 
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Write for Free Catalog 


Our Auto Tents are absolutely Snake, Bug pe UTILITY TENT 
and Waterproof. Sets up with or without F 
auto. 7x7x7 ft. floor space. Packs 8x8x30 ins. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
ATHOL, MASS. 

















NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine. cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 

1 6grub, how to build camps and blinds, 

how to train your hunting dog, sa 

how to preserve trophies, how to ' The Forest Dead 

start a gun club, how to build a rifle : - b . ; 

range. No book or set of books you ‘ein was They lift their gaunt and spectral length 
can buy will give you the amount basen. tt Rie 


of up-to-date information about life no Aagaianats 31 URE Ee oO TS .” * Against the skyline in the West— 
in the open that you get from a | 


year's subscription to the National etned ny? } i ’ Pale, lightning-riven, robbed of strength, 
Sportsman. . . a eee: 


‘ Ba 1. ; With gaping wounds on trunk and crest, 
SPECIAL OFFER cae ME, Sor ote + Strong monarchs of the wooded hill 














ertcchy 


On receipt of $1.00 ‘ bs a : Where once their verdant beauty shone; 


we will send you 
\\, National Sports- } ‘Se. 
man a : . - 
year together . . ° ° . 
® with one of our GLE ORNIAS : ~ No bright-winged birds now seek to swing 
WY ene Riverside Be. a): Re A tiny nest high in the shade 


7 Watch Fobsshown 1° Ma unusua/ fon med (f be Where once they lifted joyful wing 
erewith. Mail ‘ cOamemoratiag the Missions / ° ‘ 
your order today. Sour nie leas toma soci And glandsomely their cradles made; 
Pe eenee Sas se , centuries’ ago Ph SN: The summer’s sweet and vagrant breeze 
] NATIONAL® ; Ftanks eMiller ead That murmured once a soft refrain. 
' MASTER OF THE INN Now hastens past the sad, dead trees, 


And seems an in-drawn breath of pain. 


Their arms are bare and still— 
Gray, stricken things, undone, alone. 


SPORTSMAN 
276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

















— 5 Like pilgrims who have lost the trail 
. made in sectional units | id *¢ — * 
Exclusive A-B-C Auto Bed Camps (2°) 2. 3°ctionel n't | SARS a gsers | peor. [gece And pause on mountain peaks, aghast, 
built into family apartments. A bedroom unit, for 2, with 8 50 < fa » } al. 
spring Bed 54 in. wide, only................ ¢ 39 The forest ghost forms speed their wail 
The engraving at right shows TWO bedroom Units 9 As the hurrying winds go past ; 
with Living room walls, floor and all fittings assem- 4 it Oh cto ‘ , , ; 
bled at total cost of only $123 10 fora rycccatny i > = An eerle whisper all night long 
ily Bungalow, no extras to buy. No trailer needed. 


: Is wafted from each lonely tree— 
LOWEST in Cost, Weight and Compactness, but J i FA : . 
ma) HIGHEST in Quality. Size and Comfort. Experts Y) f . Vain whimpering for vanished song 
say: ‘‘The Keenest Kamp in Kreation.’’ CAR BEDS for only $7.50 4 . ae nm - 


einai tar Cnet PN OTA ieee And cradle-nests no more to be. 
A-B-C Mfg. Co. 3034 CAMP EXHIBIT KANSAS CITY, MO. B(5> “ nee Grace E. HALL. 























THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM ___ | [ 


Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers, 
Ifhecan't supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


ELSA VIERS WEBB. Box 391, RED LODGE, MONT. 
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Wanted—More Such Men to 
Teach the Boys 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The outdoors is 
my only real recreation, and I have been 
annually innoculated with ‘the gun bug 
every time the open season arrives for the 
past eighteen years. I have also found 
that on many occasions my experience en- 
joyed over again in your magazine, have 
been a material help to me in handling the 
1.200 boys in my district. 

To illustrate the interest mentioned: 
Proportion was being taught in my mathe- 
matics room last week, and the boys were 
having a dry time, for even the teacher was 
not really interested, for the class was a 
“heavy” section. It so happened that morn- 
ing I had a rifle in my office that I was 
going to have some telescope blocks put on 
by a gunsmith. The rifle, a Winchester 
25-35, has a micrometer No .3 Lyman tang 
sight on it. I got the gun from my office 
and showed it to the boys. You ought to 
see their eyes sparkle. I made one son 
measure the distance between the sights. 
I told them the graduation value of the 
No. 103. We drew two circles on the 
board, and by using the value of 100 yards 
in inches we found how much the bullet 
moves on the target at 100 yards by mov- 
ing the rear sight one graduation (3,600= 
334%2X.00417), all of which was based on 
the ratio of similarity of trangles. The dry- 
ness of the lesson was swamped by a tem- 
pestuous deluge of interest. 

Pardon me for the personal letter, but I 
want you to feel that your magazine is 
really appreciated, both in my home and also 
as a real aid to my professional work with 
boys. JosePpH F. Goutp. 

Mass. 


The Weight of Wild Turkeys 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article in No- 
vember Outdoor Life on “Decoying Wild 
Turkeys” by Dr. Jones was very interesting. 
Gifted with a wonderful eye and ear, the 
wild turkey may well be called the king of 
all game birds. To outwit an old gobbler 
who has survived many campaigns is a feat 
to be proud of. I remember one turkey 
hunt in which my friend, Billy Smoker, had 
procured a large tame gobbler. I took him 
across the river, where I heard a number of 
turkeys, which were inaccessible on account 
of a deep slough. This old gobbler paid no 
attention to them and went to eating grass. 

Dr. Jones says: “A 2 or 3-year-old gob- 
bler will average about 17% or 18 pounds. 
[ have often heard turkey hunters tell of 
killing a 25-pound gobbler. He is either 
exaggerating or else it was somebody’s tame 
turkey he had run upon.” 

I don’t know where Dr. Jones his hunted. 
He may be correct as to his locality. In 
Arkansas a 25-pound turkey is not so very 
rare, or at least was not when game was 
more plentiful than at the present time. 
About twenty years ago I killed a gobbler 
which, twenty-four hours after he was killed 
and dressed, weighed 23% pounds. He 
would easily have weighed 26 or 27 pounds 
when killed. I have inquired of several ac- 
quaintances as to the weight of their largest 
‘ie George Clement, of the firm of 
? . Lloyd Co., sporting goods dealers, of 

> Rock, Ark., tells me he killed one 
vai h weighed, dressed, 23% pounds. Elbert 
Golwin, assistant attorney general of this 
State, says he saw his father weigh one that 
pul ed the scales at 24 pounds. His uncle, 
Jar 's Godwin, of Jonesboro, Ark., writes 
tha’ he caught a wild turkey, with a ‘dog, 
in |376 that weighed 30 pounds. 

k, . D. CrawForp. 








hen a fisherman tells about last sum- 


mer, remember this: The largest bass ever | 


aucht weighed 18 pounds. 
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This shows you just how the HARDING OPEN FIRE BROILER is used, beside a common fire, outdoors. 
It will broil any meat, or fish, quickly, and to your entire satisfaction. Don’t wait for coals. Cooking 
begins as soon as fire gives heat. 


Watch the meat brown, from where you sit. Turn the broiler, without disturbing the meat, and brown 
the other side. It is done. The gravy is saved. This appeals especially to TROUT FISHERMEN. Use 
it once, always after. Nosoot. The food is not smoked. Toasts as well as broils. 


Easiest and best way to cook. A necessity to every FISHERMAN, CAMPER or PICNICKER. Size No. 
1, $1.75; No. 2, $2.00. Many dealers have them, or if you wish, send the price to factory and prompt 
shipment will be made, anywhere in the states, by Parcel Post. Full directions on every box, containing 


abroiler. Also folders. Patent applications pending. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





OPEN FIRE BROILER CO., 














_ GOOD‘TENTS | 
”690D' TIMES: ‘ 


JUST THE 
CHECKER 


A big stove in a small space 






A carrying case FREE 










A REAL VACATION 


Life in the open is cheaper and better than 
Existence at a summer resort. 


How nice it is to go fishing or camp- 
ing and be able to take a REAL stove 
with youlikethe KALAMAZOO KAMP 





You can get more rest, more health for next STOVE: one that you can set up in less than two minutes 
year’s joband you'll come back feeling like a king. ready for your frying and cooking; and the beauty is you can 
FA s cook all your meal at one time, as this stove has 260 square 
A good outfit is the foundation of a successful inches of cooking space, which gives you plenty of room, as 
outing. With our the illustration shows. This stove is made of the best 18 
gauge iron; it weighs only 17 lbs., when folded it measures 
only 2744x9'¢x2 inches; you can lay it under your automobile 
seat, or anywhere on the bottom of the car; you can pile any- 
9 thing on to it and it will not break or jam in the least. The 
DG price of this stove is only $7.00; extra attachments for the 
tent or ice fishing are $1.50, which is a sliding plate in the 
CAMP EQOU | re MA ENT bottom and a pipe connection on the smoke stack. For or 
dinary use the legs are shoved into the earth and the ground 

used as the grate, when not using extra attachments. 


—- and family will enjoy it as much as If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


KNAPPER SHEET METAL AND MFG. CO. 
216 East Walnut St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Send for our Catalog, its acomplete ma "s 
guide. Ask for Catalogue No. 6 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co 


Tent makers for eighty years 
440 Wells Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 
































The E-Z Row Folding Boat} 


(COMBINATION) an d Tra i ler 


The boat on wheels, the side-kick for the outdoor man. 
Take your E-Z Row; your E-Z Row takes your equip- 
ment; it trails behind your car. Fish in it; hunt in it; 
sleep in it—it answers many purposes. Write now for 
. FREE illustrated folder and prices. 


a % If you prefer building your own boat and trailer, blue 
) prints, details and specifications mailed anywhere 













=a 2. 


upon receipt of $1.50. 


= = 


W. R. SPAULDING, Manufacturer 


Patent Pending 300 Westminister, Independence, Kansas 
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MEISSELBACH 


66 99 


LEVEL WIND 
REEL 


Guaranteed to 
Last a Lifetime 


Everywhere Meisselbach 
reels have caught the 
fancy of fishermen. 


“OKeh” in more than 
name. A level wind reel 
100 yards capacity 

cork arbor--free spool 
all ‘‘Takapart’’ ad- 
vantages and “OKeh” in 
performance. 


Ask your dealer for a de- 
monstration or— 


Write direct for “Brief 
Castlets” with detailed de- 
scription of complete line. 


“OKeh” 


“Takapart”’ “Triton” 
“Tripart” “Neptune” 
“Rainbow” “Surf” 


Manufactured by 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York City 


‘‘Fishing Reels of Quality’’ 











| by a rollcall vote of 154 to 135. 
| of this 
| Senate on December 6th by a vote of more than 
| two to one in its favor. 
| in the Sixty-eighth Congress, and the sportsmen 
| will continue fighting for the measure until their 
| efforts are crowned with success. 


| passed 
| Connecticut said: 


BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
“MORE GAME” 


R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


A Setback for Free Shooting 


The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill received its first setback on February 13th, 
when the House of Representatives of the ex- 
piring Sixty-seventh Congress refused to pass it 
As the readers 
the bill passed 


department know, 


It will be reintroduced 


days before the Sixty-seventh Congress 
into oblivion Congressman Tilson of 
“A few days ago this House 
considered and rejected a bill for the protection 
of migratory game birds. It was not altogether 
clear just what was the controlling reason for 


Two 


| its reyection, but it may have been because of a 


gross discrimination against a _ certain well- 
known species of migratory game birds. I have 
read the bill quite carefully and find no refer- 
ence to ‘lame ducks.’ Surely they are migra- 
tory, the greatest migrations in this region oc- 
curring about March 4th in each odd year of 
the calendar, and usually they are quite game.” 

Speaking editorially under the heading ‘‘Some 
Day This Bill Will Pass,” a great newspaper 
said: “The members of the lower house of 
Congress gave several hours on Tuesday to al- 
ternate ridicule and denunciation of a bill which 
wiser men than they, with a better appreciation 
of public interests, would have treated seriously 
in discussion and then passed by a unanimous 
vote.” 

A change of ten votes in the House caused 
the defeat of the bill at the last session of Con- 
gress. The defeat of the bill was directly due 
to one of the “lame ducks,’”’ Majority Leader 
Frank Mondell of Wyoming, a man whom Theo- 
Roosevelt in his autobiography character- 
ized as “fa congressman who took the lead in 
every measure to prevent the conservation of 
our natural, resources.” 

Mondell was not successful when in 1912-13 
he tried to defeat the original Migratory Bird 
Law. He was unsuccessful later on in his efforts 
against the Treaty Enabling Act with Canada. 
He succeeded during this time in defeating a 
game refuge act which would have permitted 
the establishment of refuges in national forests, 
but his greatest triumph has been the defeat of 
the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. 

Mondell achieved his success in an unworthy 
way. For the first time in the history of federal 
game legislation he successfully injected politics 
into the question. After the bill had passed the 
Senate, Mondell spent much of his time on the 
Democratic side of the House. With loose talk 
about states’ rights, the Volstead Act and the 
anti-lynching bill, he went about organizing the 
minority against the measure. By insinuation 
he made it appear that the welfare of the South 
depended on defeating the measure, and he was 
so successful that when the bill came to a vote 
it only received one Democratic ballot from 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 

This phase of the situation verges on the 
ludicrous. A reading of the measure itself 
would have shown the men who voted against 
it that it had no political significance and could 
not possibly produce sinister results. The South- 
ern Democrats who voted against it were also 


dore 


| illogical, for it was when their party was last 


| game 


in power that under the able leadership of the 
late Congressman Flood of Virginia the Treaty 
Enabling Act passed the House, a measure 
which by comparison is a hundredfold more 
drastic and more open to argument on the states’ 
rights question than is the present bill. 

Up to this time other conservation legislation 
has had virtually equal support from both 
parties. There has never been any politics in 
protection, and there never should be. 
Every section of the country profits by sensible 
conservation of its natural resources. The South 


| has as much, if not more, to gain as any other 
| section by the passage of the Public Shooting 
| a _ ° 

Ground-Game Refuge Bill. 


Some of the men who voted against this bill 
come from places where clubs or wealthy sports- 
men have taken up every acre of available shoot- 
ing grounds, and their con&Stituents have about 


| as good a chance to get ducks, for example, as 


they would have to kill African elephants. This 


| condition will in time be general unless the. bill 


passes. E 
These men do not realize that while thru the 
agency of the federal government in regulating 


| the shooting seasons for migratory game birds 


the supply has greatly increased, in a short time 





the | 
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LIVE OUTDOORS WITH 
CAro-Kamp TRAILER 


A completety equipped home with everything snugly 
packed and every convenience at your pacman | Light 
enough for mountain travel over any road. No trouble, 
worry or delay. If it isan AUTO KAMP you won't 
realize it is there, and you will enjoy every minute of your 
outing or tour. Let us send you complete details of our 
four models, ranging from $98.50 up. Write today for 


literature. 


AUTO KAMP TRAILER CO. 
2030 Sheridan Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








THE STONEBRIDGE 


FOLDING LANTERN 


(Patented) 


The old reliable Camp Lan- 
tern Storm Proof. Un- 
breakable. Will not blow 
out. Built for Hard Service. 
The U. S. Army Standard 
Field Lantern. 

Reduced Prices 
Galvanized ---- $1.50 
Aluminum 
Folding Reflector Bakers— 

Tents—Camp Equipment 


Send for Special Spring List 


THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING LANTERN CO. 
23 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











a CELLO = 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Aluminum Canteen 


Pure 
16 gauge 
Aluminum 


Weighs 
only 10 oz. 


Cello Aluminum Canteens are five ounces lighter 
than tin canteens of the same capacity—one 
quart. They look better, and stand up under 
more “grief’’ than any other canteen on the 
market. They are equipped with long, adjustab!« 
shoulder straps, and have a nicely finished re 
movable felt lined cover. Ask your dealer. Cir 
cular free. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


21 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass 
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at best, unless this bill passes, no one but club 
members will enjoy nature’s bounty. They do 
not realize that while there is abundant breeding 
ground left in the North, there are not sufficient 
wintering grounds left in the South, and that 
every year more ducks are being forced into 
Mexico, which might just as well be utilized 
for the benefit of our citizens in the United 
States. These men certainly do not have a 
national view of the question. 

Of all the untrue arguments used against the 
measure, the most untrue was that it was de- 
signed for the benefit of the rich man. And yet 
some congressmen used it. It is the rank and 
file of ordinary Americans who love shooting, 
both south and north, who are behind the bill. 
These men, individually and thru organizations, 
as well as game commissioners and conservation- 
ists in every state in the Union, have considered 
the measure and then passed resolutions in favor 
of it. To the best of our knowledge, there has 
nowhere in this country been opposition to the 
bill outside of Congress. Some have desired 
amendments in certain respects, but all have 
approved the principle, and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who have so expressed them- 
selves in favor of this wholesome and patriotic 
movement. 

This measure is the logical cornerstone and 
completion of the other migratory bird bills 
which have gone before. The laws already 
enacted have increased not only the birds valu- 
able for food and sport, but also the supply of 
birds necessary for the carrying on of successful 
agriculture. No one today gainsays this fact. 
These existing laws built up the supply at gov- 
ernment expense. Every taxpayer was assessed 
his share; everyone has benefited from the 
result. 

When, however, it began to appear that the 
increase in the ducks and other game birds 
might benefit only those wealthy enough to have 
proprietary interests in ducking marshes, the 
rank and file of the men who love shooting, in- 
cluding the farmers and farmers’ sons, small 
business men, clerks and those who earn their 
living with their hands, came forward and in 
effect said to Congress: 

We want places where we can shoot wild fowl. 
It is not fair to tax for this purpose men who 
do not shoot, and therefore we ask you to tax 
us individually as a class the sum of $1.00 to 
shoot the birds which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared to be under the con- 
trol of the federal government. We ask you to 
assess this tax against us in the form of a fed- 
eral hunting license, and to set aside the fund 
thus collected for the purchase of shooting 
grounds and refuges and for the protection of 
these areas by warden service. The individual 
states at best can only do a part of what we 
want. Most of them will not do it at all. 

This is a plain, straight-forward statement. 
There is nothing sinister about it. The gunners 
meant just what they said, and yet Mondell suc- 
ceeded in convincing many men that the bill 
was something entirely different from what it 
purported to be and made them honestly believe 
that it should be defeated. Mondell himself 
knew better. 

Mondell’s argument in part was exactly the 
same he used against the original Migratory 
Bird Law and against the Canadian Treaty 
Enabling Act. What he said was applicable 
against the bills mentioned, but it had absolutely 
no bearing on the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge measure; yet, strange to say, quite a 
few men who had supported the previous meas- 
ure were influenced by Mondell’s insincere argu- 
ment. 

The American Game Protective Association 
took occasion to congratulate the Honorable 


Zebulon Weaver of Asheville, North Carolina, 
for his public-spirited stand in voting for the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill, and 
it congratulated him upon the unique distinction 
which he had attained as the only Democrat 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line who sup- 
ported the measure. In reply Congressman 


Weaver wrote as follows: 
“T appreciate very much your kind letter of 
February 21st in regard to my vote on the Game 
Refuge Bill. 
[ really felt a very deep interest in this legis- 
n, and was surprised and greatly disappointed 
at the attitude taken by so many members, es- 
I illy those from the Southern section. 
My interest is probably due to the fact that 
ave always been interested in wild life and 
e seen the very great need for conservation 
ur game and fishes. 
Mr. Mondell’s speech in the House showed 
a very great ignorance upon this subject, and 
Southern members, I feel, allowed the minor 
iestion of a license fee and what they termed 
feder2! interference to control their votes 
na matter which is really of very far-reach- 
importance to our people. 
I hope, however, in the future this legisla- 
may be favorably considered. 
“Very truly yours, 

“ZEBULON WEAVER.” 
nce the defeat of the bill in the House hun- 
ls of letters have been sent from disgusted 

constituents of congressmen who voted against 
tic measure. A great many congressmen, in 
explaining their votes, have stated that the bill 








‘To the man who 
loves to smoke 
a pipe —- ~ 


Every sportsman has had a stray breeze 
blow a bit of pipe ash, a spark or 
wisp of smoke into his eye. Ruining 
his cast or shot. 

The SPORT-BRIAR is the ideal pipe for 
sportsmen and motorists. It prevents 
the scatter of ash or spark. It smokes 
as well in rain or high wind as in- 
doors. Can be slipped safely in the 
pocket fully lighted. Prevents field or 
forest fires. 

Made of purest French briar. Holds as 
much tobacco as an ordinary pipe, 
yet occupies no more room than a 
cigar. Its patented nicotine absorber 
(removable for cleansing), gives 
SPORT-BRIAR smokers the purest, 


coolest smoke in the world. 


WE WANT AGENTS 
$50 to $100 a week 


That’s what agents can make selling the SPORT- 
BRIAR. It appeals instantly to men who know a good 
pipe when they see it. It sells at sight. Write for terms. 


Actual 
Size 
* 


Sport-briar 


-THE PIPE OF PEACE” 


MADE BY THE SPORT-BRIAR PIPE COMPANY, New York 
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Gentlemen: Send 
me a Sport Briar, for 
which I agree to pay $5 
to the postman who deliv- 
ers it. 


NAME 





ADDRESS ‘4 
If you are likely to be out when the postman 
calls, you can save time by enclosing $5 with this 
Soupon. Money back if nor satisfied. 
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PATENT INFRINGEMENTS 


A Patent is an exclusive privilege to 
make, use and sell an invention that the 
Government gives to the person who creates 
something new and useful. It is a reward 
from society to him for his inventive genius. 


A Patentee has the power to say who 
shall make, use or sell his invention. Should 
someone decide to infringe his patent rights, 
the patentee has recourse in the court: 


First—To Stop its manufacture. 
Second—To stop its use 
Third—To stop its sale. 


In articles such as a fish lure, the cost of 
litigation is manifestly so great as to pre- 
clude any possibility of stopping thru court 
action its use by the angler or its sale by 
the dealer. His only hope for recognition 
of his patent right is an appeal to the honor 
or sportsmanship of the angler and dealer. 
An appeal to the honor or sportsmanship 
of the manufacturer who infringes his pat- 
ent rights is out of the question for reasons 
too obvious to mention, and his only re- 
dress is thru the courts—a most tedious 
and expensive proceedings. 


When a suit is brought for patent in- 
fringement, a restraining order is usually 
issued, the defendant gives bond and con- 
tinues to manufacture. He employs a law- 
yer on the case, who harrasses the patentee 
with all known means to either exhaust his 
funds or break down his resistance. 


One lure maker says that he almost went 
broke defending his patent, and $36,000 
damages were awarded to another lure 
maker for patent infringement. His ex- 
penses were very much more, not considering 
his many years of litigation when his time 
was wasted in court and traveling, taking | 
him away from useful pursuits of business | 
and pleasure. 


An imitator always produces an ARTICLE 
INFERIOR to the genuine, so what mission 
does the imitation perform other than to 
allow the guilty one to reap where others 
have sowed? 





But aside from the matter of Patents— 
there is some consideration due a man who | 
will pioneer and market a good invention; | 
one that the imitator lacked the brains or | 
business courage to pioneer, and he should | 
have the moral support of all fair-minded 
men and be protected in the enjoyment of 
the business he has pioneered, regardless of 
Patents. 


The imitator waits until the pioneer makes 
a good market for his device—then con- 
tinues -his practice without any qualms of 
conscience. 


Lures have been patented and patents vio- 
lated for many years, and the injured par- 
ties have not dragged the offenders out into 
the light. I am going to drag them out, 
and if you do not know who they are, we 
will tell you all about them and what they 
are doing if you will drop us a line. At any 
rate, write us for a copy of what Al thinks 
of the wooden plug and other literature. 
It’s surely worth a postal card. 


AL FOSS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of 


The Pork Rind Minnow 











did not contain this or that amendment which 
they thought would be necessary. his, of 
course, is merely an excuse quite often by men 
who had been licked into line against the bill. 
We should be glad to furnish anyone who is 
interested particulars as to how his individual 
congressman voted and to give any further in- 
formation in our power. In the accompanying 
table the results by states are given. 

Now is the time to prepare the way for the 
success of the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill at the next session of Congress. 
Every real man who loves the sport of shooting 
is interested in this measure, and he should see 
his congressman and senators while they are at 
home before the opening of the December session 
and talk the matter over with them in a friendly 
way. 

We all know that the time has come when we 
are at the parting of the ways and must either 
take a decisive action to maintain the American 
system of free shooting or else drift into the 
European principle of having shooting only for 
the rich. In a large way there is no inter- 
mediate course. We all know that in a large 
part of the Union today the opportunities for 
free shooting are decidedly limited, and that 
even the states which have progressed the far- 
thest in providing shooting grounds for their 
citizens have not accomplished nearly enough. 

We know that most of the states have done 
nothing whatever in this respect. We know that 
unless the federal government sets an object les- 
son with our money and so encourages the states 
to act on similar lines, there is nothing to be 
hoped for in the future, so far as the great 
majority of our citizens are concerned. 

It is for the man who must get his shooting 
close at hand or not at all that this measure 
is designed. If the federal government provides 
the stimulus as regards the migratory birds, the 
states will ppretty surely follow suit as regards 
the localized game. The success of this measure, 
therefore, is the one great outstanding thing be- 
fore the American sportsman today. As a class 
we have been accused of locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, but recent years have 
disproved this statement. We are going to put 
this measure over, but to do it all of us must 
buckle down and heave! 


How the States Voted 


For Against 
Washington 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
North Dakota ... 
West Virginia . 
New Hampshire . 


Montana 

Indiana coal aaa 
RE ON i 
Wisconsin 

Ohio . 
reat 
California 

Missouri 

Michigan ... 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois . 

Idaho 

Maine 

Nebraska 

New Jersey . 

Iowa or EO. Stee 
South Dakota ........ 
Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

i ae 
Vermont 
Wyoming 
Oregon 
Maryland 
Florida 
Arkansas 
South Carolina 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
fo ae 
Louisiana 
Georgia 

Texas 


That “18-Lb. Pickere?’ 


In our April number, on page 264, there ap- 
peared a cut, the title of which read, “An 18-Lb. 
Pickerel.” This was an error, and we are sorry 
that about 3,000 copies of that number were 
run off before we were able to correct it to 
read, “An 18-Inch Pickerel.” 
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“Sambo, I don’t understand how you c 
your work so quickly and so well.” re 
I'll tell yuh how ’tis, boss. I sticks de 
match of enthusiasm to de fuse ov yenergy—and 
jest natchurally explodes, I does.” 
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WANT THE LIMIT? 


Then use the DONJO Lake Trout outfit. 400 ft. 
Lake Trout copper line on Oak reel $1.25. Lake 
Trout spoons 50c each. 300 ft. braided or twisted 
copper line for heavy fishing $3.00. DONJO knot- 
less leaders 1 to 40 yards without a knot 15c per 
yard. Best English made gut speckled Trout or 
Bass Leaders 6 and 742 ft. 35¢ each or $4.00 per 
doz., 9 ft. 40c each or $4.70 per doz. 


THE DONJO CO. 


415 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

















. Shirts, Breeches, 
other supplies 





ZIP-ZIP 
If you like hunting and out- 
. r sports you cannotafford 
todo without this remarkable shooter. 
Scientifically and practically made, prong 
made of beautiful metal, fine Zip-Ziprub- 
bers with plenty of pep and force. Thou. 
ys are made happy with this 


ds 
Zip-Zip. Ord 
from us or th Gube. ys 
Zip-Zip complete 35c s 
or 3 for $1. a 


Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 99 Columbia, 8. 0. 


Maine 
Trouting Boot 


Lightest wading boot made. Come’ 
cee to waist and _ rolled 
i i t et. 
Alll widthe and sizes 3 to 12 
Guaranteed not to break. Free 
tepair o 


Men’s 5 to 12 

Extra long legs 

Extra large legs___- 
Delivered Free 

Send for circular and free 

sample of Non-Slip Sole at 

75c per pair extra. 


L. L. BEAN 
104 Main St., Freeport, Me. 














ILKO" 
LINE 


Made of the best 

quality of Oriental 

Silk Worm Gut—by 

a special process that 

produces an almost 

invisible line of Great Strength, and can 

be used without leaders. 

The smaller gauges make excellent and econ 

omical leaders. ; 

A really wonderful, tested fish line in 25 yar¢ 

lengths at the following prices: 

2 te |’ |) ae each $1 

OR gS ef Se 1.2 

ee) LU 

te 8 as J 

SD ee each $2.25 

No. L test 50 Ib each $2./ 

(Sent postpaid to your address) 

Dealers Write for Quantity Prices 














The Bruemer Co.,P.0. Box 570, Tacoma, Wasi. 
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Read the advertisements—it pays to keep p‘ 
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FINEST FRENCH 8-POWER 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


(BRAND NEW) 





This binocular has finest achromatic day and night 
lenses: 8-power, 24 mm. objective, individual eye ad- 
justment: not a war glass, but brand new, made in 
France by one of the highest grade manufacturers. 
This glass would have cost $50.00 before the war. 
Sold complete with fine leather carrying case with 
strap. For hunters, sportsmen. 

yachtsmen, football fans, bird- 


lovers, etc. The utmost in value. .....- 2e:-.: od 


inU. S 
Will ship C. O. D. with privilege of examination, on 
receipt of $5.00 M.O. Money back if not absolutely 
satisfied 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 








At at all sporting goods dealers or 
rdware stores — ORDER DIRECT 
PETESCH MANUFACTURING CO. 

P.O BOX 513 COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 











SEE WYOMING 


Plan now to spend your vacation in Wyoming, the 
most fascinating of all Western States; splendid high- 
ways, hotel and ranch accommodations; best fishing 
and big game hunting in America. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Commissioner of Immigration 
Room 303 Capitol Building, Chey yenne, Wyoming | 
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AUTomatic SWrEe SPOON 


‘Automatically 
hooks the fish 
the instant he 
| strikes. 


MADE IN SIX SIZES—SEVEN FINISHES 
Ask your dealer for this wonderful lure, or write 
S.E. KNOWLES CO., Mfgrs. 320 Market St., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
| SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., South Bend, Indiana 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Security in bu tackle comes 
Ply my bonio > be house that 

it. Weservea of 
ang insist upon PR 


ed" f the 
alraniion oe we 
name on a rod or reel rrabolae 


Richly deeclonedats Grace 1607 
rt. 

5 tne Ga cade Tackle. 

Tb hve Cee 


Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


94 Fulton Street New York City 

































Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will ap, cal to, alll western Capt. Gillett has 

“" Texan a th contre fight 
a Lexas guo 

that wiped out the Sam Bass masterpiece—as 

thing tale aa haa ever been told, “S3z}paen lb 




















The KENNEL 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 

















I am a young man wishing to get a dog as a 
companion. As my knowledge of the kind I 
pprefer is limited to photographs and descrip- 
tions in books, I wish you would kindly give me 
your opinion as to which of the following dogs 
would be most desirable for my purpose (I live 
in town): Norwegian elkhound, Welch terrier, 
wire-haired fox terrier. I could afford at the 
most $15 for a puppy, and I wish you would 
give me the addresses of reliable kennels where 
these three breeds of dogs can be bought. My 
first choice would be the elkhound, but if they 
do not do well in town, or if they are too ex- 
pensive, one of the terriers would suit me per- 
fectly—R. R. Reynolds, Luzerne, Pa. 


Answer.—We believe the Welsh terrier would 


| be the best selection for you, but could not be 


bought for $15. The wire-hair terrier would be 
second best, but would be hard to buy for this 
price. The elkhound is not at all suitable for 
your purpose. Consult the classified advertis- 
ing columns of Outdoor Life—W. C. C. 


I take this occasion in writing you to mail 
me a formula that can be filled at most any drug 
store for eradicating tape worms and also the 
small pin worms from dogs. I have an Ameri- 
can water spaniel, and of late signs of him being 
ar are evident.—J. A. Pankratz, Garrison, 


Answer.—For tape worms give 1 grain of 
freshly powdered areca nut for every pound 
weight of the dog, 3 minims of oil of male shield 
fern (felix mass), combined either in a capsule 
or mixed up with flour and butter like a piece 
of dough, after a twenty-four hour fast; then 
administer 1 ounce of castor oil. For pin worms 
give 1 grain of santonine, on an empty stomach, 
for three consecutive mornings, followed by % 
ounce of castor oil and % ounce of olive oil, 
mixed together.—W. C. C. 


I would like to know whether or not coach 
dogs are recognized by the American Kennel 
Club. Have not been able to get this informa- 
tion here. I believe the name coach dog is cor- 
rect. Dog stands about twenty-two to twenty- 
four inches high, has black and white spots and 
short hair. Could you refer me to someone who 
7 stock to sell?—E. C. Ainsworth, Springfield, 


Answer.—The original or technical name of 
the coach dog is Dalmation, and it is now classi- 
fied officially as the Dalmation. The name 
“coach dog’ is the popular name, just like 
“spitz” is the popular name for the Pomeranian, 
but not the real name. We do not know of 
anyone just now who can supply you with these 
dogs, but will keep the matter in mind, and 
when we find a dealer who handles these dogs 
we will advise you—W. C. C. 


Will you please answer the following: I have 
an Irish water spaniel 31% months old. Should 


I allow this dog to go in the water? I have 
let him go in several times after ducks; he is 
willing to go in, and I always dry him good 
after he comes out. He seems to be growing 
and has plenty of life, and I expect him to 
make a wonderful dog. I noticed for the first 
time yesterday a small white flat worm on him. 
What would you recommend that I give him? 
Do you recommend shearing of these dogs in 
the summer? Will their hair come back curly, 
or will it make it stiff and straight? At what 
age do you think a person should begin training 
this breed of dogs? The duck season is most 
over here, and that is my reason for taking my 
dog out. If he keeps up the pace he is going 
he will make a world winner. He seems to have 
a good nose. Is this common in these dogs? 
He seems to have some discharge from his ears, 
which has a bad odor, but is common in dogs— 
at least I have smelled it time and again. Do 
you think his —_ should be washed? If so, 
what with?—Dr. T. J. Pearson, Roswell, N. M. 


pales tl your dog to go in the water 
only when it is warm, at that age. We recom- 
mend clipping in hot weather, and the curl will 
come back all right. Begin training the dog at 
6 months of age. All well-bred Irish water 
spaniels are natural hunters, and take to their 
training readily. The ear discharge indicates he 
has ohorrhea. This is nearly always a chronic 
disease. Do not put fluid of any kind in a dog’s 
ear.—W. C. C. 


Can you tell me proper way to keep female 
dog from coming into heat? I have two female 
Airedale pups that are too young to breed, so 
would prefer to stand them off for awhile. Can 
they be spayed at any age, and what is usually 
the cost?—D. A. Martin, Rexford, Mont. 


Answer.—The operation of spaying is the only 
way to prevent a dog from coming into heat. 
They can be spayed at any age, but 9 months 
is usually the best age. The average’ cost of 
spaying is $10.—W. C 









Plan Now 


for next summer’s vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of 
Wisconsin and Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country, 
where the big fish bite. 

Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of streams 
in which to fish for speckled trout, bass, 
pike, pickerel and the mighty * ‘muskie.” 
Write for illustrated folder, “Summer Out- 
ings,” and copy of game law leaflet. You 
should have them in planning your trip. 
Askto be put on mailing list for impor- 
tant announcements to be issued later 
regarding summer train service and low 
vacation fares, 


For full information ask any ticket agent 
or address 


C. A. CAIRNS 
» Passenger Traffic Manager 


C. & N.W. Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chi 


WHEN STILL FISHING 


for perch, bream, crappie, catfish, etc. 
use a box of Luttrell’s Fish Lure and be 
certain of a nice catch. Price 50c post- 
paid by return mail. 


LUTTRELL MFG. CO. 


Colorado 
























Denver, 











Steel Bait 
Casting Rod 


Fully Guaranteed 
No.264. ay ae ful black enameled steel, 
neh. = joints, per- 

large crystal 


double grip ha 
fectly ae 
agate guides okt in n nickeled silver 
mounts of special design. A 
strictly high grade rod at a 


Bratt y = 6 ft. and 
2 ft. lengt Regular 
OOvalue. Sale eprices S78, 


ae An amazing 
in At steel ‘bait re rod. 
cork 


nic fa oliver snake, 
guide on cop Pet 
lengths.” A 98 

value. During sale 


Anti-Back- not 
YY, toback lash. Reel sto ee 
¥ bait hits water. Enables beginner to cast per- 
¢ fectly aty f time. No thumbin, Only 
necessa ibertySilver, lvoroi 
lad stip, adjustable jewelled | Baer) i§ 90 
ps me gearing, capaci 
yards. Guaranteed for life. 
whee $12.50. Special sale price - 
JOINTS TELESCOPED 






No. 284. Bletele- ( Onl 
scopic Bait Cz Rod, y $e 375 
Crystal agate AS on all Jeinte and with 
erystal agate offset top. A regular $7.00 value. 
i. . h grade Reel, quadruple multiplying, 
le plated. Asnapat - $2.25 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order right from this ad. Pay bargain price and tage on 
arrival. ms back instantly if you are not eatished. ite 





today for catalog of Guns, Tackle, Revolvers at cut prices. 


ANCO SALES CO.. 513 E. 43rd St., Dept. 7 , Chicago, Mi. 
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the prong-horned antelope were one of the commonest sights 


around cattle ranges in the West. In the early days of the 
transcontinental railroads the passengers enjoyed watching these beau- 
tiful creatures as the trains sped by. 

As their numbers decreased, state after state by legal enactment pro- 
hibited the killmg of antelope. For quite a few years there has been no 
open season for antelope hinting over most of its range And yet 
their numbers have steadily decreased, and to-day the 350 antelope which 
receive effectual protection in the Yellowstone National Park is without 
question the largest band in existence. 

There is still a great extent of desert or waste country in the West 
which is not fenced and which is suitable for antelope range. Why is 
it, then, that the antelope, which once existed in countless numbers and 
which were everywhere protected by game laws, are to-day on the verge 
of extinction? The answer is, of course, that ‘the laws have not been 
enforced. A good law amounts to nothing unless it is backed up. It 
must have both vigorous police action and a healthy public sentiment 
behind it. The game commission provides the police power and the 
sportsmen’s associations tthe sentiment. 

The story of the antelope would have been the story of every species 
of American game and game birds had it not been for the organized 
efforts of the sportsmen themselves. The push behind modern game 
conservation has come entirely from such organizations. The states 
which have the most game to-day are those in which sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations have existed the longest. .It takes money to get results. 
About one gunner in fifteen in this country is supporting the game 
associations. The other fourteen are lying back and letiting a fraction 
= of their number do the work. Isn’t it about time that you came across 

= with a membership in the American Game Protective Association? Send 
“3 it along to-day! 
(1) 
American Game l’rotective Association, 

Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Gentlemen: 

I enclose a check for $ to cover dues of $1 
and subscription to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning 
(at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 

Price, including 
One Year’sMember 
Regular ship in American 
Subscription Game Protective 
Publication, rice. Association. 
Field and Stream 
Michigan Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 
Outers’ Recreation . si 
Sportsmen’s Review (Weekly)........ 

Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 


please mention that fact. 
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| have a question I would like you to answer. 
I have an Irish setter bitch; if she should get 
with pups by some other breed of dog would it 
show on her or the pups of the second breeding 
—that is if the second breeding was by a dog 
of the same breed as the bitch?—N. W. Solo- 
man, Bunceton, Mo. 

\nswer.—There is absolutely no influence on 


subsequent litters, by a previous sire, whether | 


the same breed or not. This idea has been 
abandoned.—W. C. C. 


I have a bull terrier that has eczema. Can 
you suggest a treatment that will produce re- 
sults? I have had dog under care of two veter- 
inary surgeons, and both gave up case. Is 
affected in left hind paw and right hind leg be- 
tween paw and elbow. Have him on dog bis- 
cuits and cooked meat; also give sulphur pills, 
Glover’s and three yeast cakes a day; apply 
Ungentine and Resinol salve to sore places. 
Does the dog book by Bruett give any informa- 
tion about treatment of dogs’ diseases?—A. H. 
Seay, Richmond, Va. 

Answer.—It may not be eczema, but probably 
urticaria, that your dog is bothered with. Apply 
tincture of iodine every evening, and distontinue 
everything you are feeding him, and feed a 
purely milk diet. It will be some time before he 
is cured. The “Complete Dog _ Book” by 
Bruette is mainly on hunting and dog training. 
—W. C.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST DATE 
CHANGED 


Owing to the uncertainty prevailing concern- 
ing the time limit of the airedale photographic 
competition, and mistaken ideas concerning the 
conditions, it has been decided to extend the 
time for entering for this competition until May 
25, 1923. This shall be known as the July 
competition, as the results will be published in 
that number. Entries for the August compe- 
tition will close on June 25, and so on. 








| 


The condition for entering the competition | 


are as follows: Any reader may send in a 
photograph of a favorite airedale. Even each 


member of the family can send the photograph | 


of his or her favorite favorite airedale. This 
competition is open to the world. The first 


prize is a sterling silver medal, the second a | 


year’s subscription to Outdoor Life (see also 
the conditions in our April issue). The editor 
of this department will be the judge. The 
names o fthe senders or owners of the photo- 
graphs will not be known to the judge. A 
photograph of the winner of the July compe- 
tition will be published in the July number, of 
the August competition in the August number, 
etc. Notice of the breed to be covered in the 
August number will be published in June. 





DEATH OF ANNIE OAKLEY’S DOG 
Word has reached us from Annie Oakley (now 


Mrs. Frank Butler), the great target shot, re- | 


siding at Leesburg, Fla., telling of the death of 
her dog Dave, after being run over by an auto- 
mobile. Dave was not only his mistress’s pet 
and companion, but he brought in thousands of 
ollars for the Red Cross during the late un- 
pleasantness with Germany. He was so famous 
his name starred in the headlines of the big 
dailies a few years ago. 








Denver’s Coming Trap Shoot 
Crack shots from eight or nine state will 
itticipate in the Rocky Mountain Trap Shoot, 
e held in Denver, June 10 to 13, at the 
‘ipal trap grounds in Sloan Lake Park. 
{his premier trap shooting event is sponsored 
the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s Associa- 
and will be arranged under the auspices 
of the Denver Municipal Trap Club. 

* traveler who reaches Colorado early in 
ine may enter some of the trap shooting events, 
a ling to E. P. Weaver, president, of Den- 
As an incentive of those proficient in the 
f clay-bursting, $1,500 in trophies will be 
rded. George Granklin, vice-president of 
‘ssociation, and Brad Townsend, secretary, 
_of Denver, are assisting in the preparation 
e meet. 





Three Big Killers! Try Them 


“ROMAN SPIDER, 65c Each 


Aeroplane “Trout” 
Fly-Eved Pennel, 


Ass td. per doz.. $1.80 





A WONDER 
Pep’s “DELTA BUG” Trout Spinner 
LD. PP 
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Has Record of 18 Fish in One Hour’s Fishing. 
Catalog Ready. Prices: Trout 50c. Bass 60c 


JOE E. PEPPER BAIT CO. 


ROME, N. Y. 


. A Magazine of the West 





“It Opens the Doors of the World” 








bodies. 


use. 


for a tour of any length. 


also offered. r 
q These homes are practical. 


over the roughest trail. 


constant pride to you—anywhere. 


ways with you. 


purse, they are the world’s finest investment. 


homes and equipment. It’s ready now! 
automobile dealers or write in to the factory. 


THE WAYNE TOURING HOME 


A Lifetime Through Ticket to Health and Happiness 
@ Wayne touring homes are enclosed motor passenger 


They afford the traveller every comfort your permanent 
home affords. They fit correctly any motor chassis. 

€ Wayne touring homes are carried in stock equipped 
for two, four or six persons. Five lengths—nine to nineteen 
feet—in three heights are ready for delivery, NOW! 

€ Complete equipment is supplied, installed, ready for 


Each article has its own place. Nothing is loose or in the 
way. Everything desirable is included. You are protected 
against any emergency. The equipment is of highest grade. 
€ Only personal clothing and provisions are necessary 


¢ Homes without, or with only partial, equipment are 


Airplane plywood in- 
sures strength with extreme lightness. Full bolted through- 
out—with reinforced steel—absolute reliability is guaranteed 
These homes will last a lifetime. 

€ Their appearance, inside and out, will be a source of 


@ Start when you want to; go where you please; stay 
as long as you like and leave when you’re ready—you’re al- 
ways at home with every home comfort for your home’s al- 


@ Marketed through the largest motor truck sales or- 
ganizations and built by- the largest exclusive commercial 
passenger body manufacturers, these homes are naturally 
surprisingly low priced. Easily within reach of every one’s 


@ The 32-page catalogue, in colors, fully illustrates 
Get yours at your 





Complete Touring Homes 
will be on display at the 


COLISEUM 
Chicago, May 7th and 12th, inclusive 


you want it 





NATIONAL TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR SHOW 


Come in and examine them. Invest now! Your order placed 
now will insure your delivery later anywhere, when 








THE WAYNE WORKS 


Richmond, Indiana, U. S. A. 
“Since 1868” 


Over half a century of square dealing 














HANDY-TACH 





30 in. long, 10 in. wide, 9 in. high 





(Biltrite) RUNNING 
BOARD TRUNK 


solves your baggage problem when touring. Handsome, sturdy, holds 
almost as much as two suitcases; costs but a fraction as much as other 
trunks. Fits almost all cars and allows doors to swing free. 
and detached (with two wing 
bolts provided) in a few moments. 
Strong frame; covered with black lea- 
ther cloth, reinforced edges and corn- 
ers; lined with cloth; leather handle, 
two hasps and lock. 


$'7-50 


Attached 


Descriptive circular on request 


TIFFT BROTHERS 


Produce Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 








Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month, 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise. 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


. 4 BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 
ffer fe le Sett d Poin- This wonderful new kind of , Stimulatin 
Free Dog Book tere, Fox and Gat Hounde, Wot | | Il Basie Vorme meter gers ba ies 
7 r and Deer Hounds, Coon and generally. Contains No Ca x Delightfully Fragron 
by noted specialist. Tells how to  , 4 Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Used by A.S.P.C.A. A. of New ade City 


FEED AND TRAIN ‘ Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
4 i Hounds, also Airedale Terriers, 


your dog 
KEEP sar * peamenieal Catalogue for 10 cents. 


c DOG DISEASES. TWO hard-running, broken fox hounds, large; 
Pcie > He photo; trial. W. W. Gilbert, 39 Main street, 
iow nn oun, 0 Norwalk, Conn. 5-1t SANITAS 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous FOR SALE—Litter extra large airedales, both ANIMAL: ‘SOAP OX . 


parent weigh nearly 65 pounds. Raised on > , 
Q-W DOG REMEDIES homestead, thirty miles from railroad. Extra 

good type and breeding. For real hunters, don’t | GERMAN police pups, sired by Floek of Rex- 
and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, miss these. W. Dalzell, Otis, Ore. 5-1t den-Belcarza; farm raised; beautiful speci- 
harness, stripping combs, dog , etc. Mailed free. mens. Ozone Kennels. Ft. Collins, Colo. 5-1t 


ow, LABORATORIESg)||BIG GAME AIREDALES || AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS Pups su 
Bound Brook, New Jersey Sean’ Gastar te Log pg Oy pope gts fighting, $15 and up. Aurora, Mo. 4-2 





























A.C. K. Fee $15.00. Pups all sold until Fall. 
F.W. VON ELM BOx Oo HIAWATHA, UTAH = — 
FOR SALE—An A-1 pair of rabbit hounds, | COLLAR 
guaranteed in every way, sent on trial, cor- | FOR SALE—Beautiful 6-months female Irish > = = (Your Name tn Geld) 
respondence invited. J N. Snidow, Madison, setter, from real hunting stock, $25. Will ii Seatl|i8 (plates without collars) 26c. 
Mo. 5-1t | spay if preferred. A. E. Crouse, Rosalia, Ste © ; SEaEES SUrTLY 00. 
FOR SALE—Twenty-five good coon dogs. <r Wash. S-lt | Le ———— ; 
Bates, Mena, Arkansas. REGISTERED MALE AIREDALE pups from | MOUNTAIN-BRED TIREDALES. big, husky 
ranch raised hunting parents. Sell or trade pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 


INSURE YOUR DOGS AND FOXES for large-caliber Colt. Carl Fender, Augusta, | Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood ; not 
Mont. 51-t paver yom. oat a from hunters. Ozone 
Let us tell you about the policy covering every e ennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 
neem ast mk tr va ape ad prelates a JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, Miss. LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
oxes against deat rom all causes, also loss ; ° ‘ : ~ 
by theft or disappearance. Has room for a few Dogs BI gy Fg te ved aay Pigg gga gp 
AGENTS WANTED to thoroughly train on quail, ideal training Se preeed — for lists. — 
DEPOSITOR’S ASSOCIATE UNDERWRITERS grounds with plenty of birds, unlimited terri- : : - 
Paid up Capital $250,000.00 tory to work over. RUSSIAN 
126 Seuth Sixth Street, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS WOLFHOUND 
FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON PUPPIES 
“EXTRA Fine registered pointer and setter T R bl Ref 
pups; Ferris Jake, Comanche Frank, John | £€Fms Neasonabie ererences bred from the very best 
Procor and Lady Ferris breeding close up. | COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT hounds. | R, i. ‘aa| imported strains. Pup” 
Stamps. H. L. Clement, Union City, Tenn. 5-1t Bates, Mena, Ark. pies ready for ship- 
FOR SALE—My liver and white pointer dog, | FOR SALE—Registered great dane pups, 50. ‘ ; 
_3 years old; does it well, $100; no papers. J. H. Snyder, Brodbecks, Pa. Valley K , le 
Emmett Haydon, Hopkinsville, Ky. 5-It | ATREDALES—Three choice 5 Fa puppies, 7 ; pee : Prop. Gs —_ 


WANTE Your pointers or setters to train. igible to registry; breeding the best; bargains THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 




































































t $15 Ext 
I have the game and I am well x x apiece. Pemcnsh per 4 dog, ‘registered foxhound publication. Courage of the wolf, 


experienced in the business. I 

also have some ate bird dogs for sale that do nels, Melville, Mont. 5-1t pa of “ oS. Se a 

fine field work, and if you want rabbit hounds en — o e€ hou 
Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. The Chase 


I’ve got the goods—the kind that runs a_ rabbit ———] Whi Cy 
until he’s killed. These dogs were raised here in Owner, William Hum- Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 9, Lexington, 3 


the country and can stand the work. I will send b : \phrey, Hon. Secretary —-. : = 
to you on trial and you can judge for yourself, of The English Sprin- SELLING famous Oorang Airdailes dirt cheap 


er anie u Write Lloyd Hanson, Dawson, Minn. 3-2 
0. K. KENNELS MARYDEL, MD. | | ee Mono iy a 


THOROBRED cocker spaniel, for terriers, . ¥ \Shro shire. England Dent's Condition Pills 

pigeons. National, 7115 Halsted, Chicago, tae i. th 9 fret MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 

Ul. it 5 7h | ial of b coe : oe A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred Chesapeake Bay pups, ’ “ae Decne eoaiehiewatiie inokin and general debility. You will notice the 

bred from the finest stock in the country. nonce y moto peor ow difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. T. Andrews, = English Springers also any | DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
ley, Colo. 5-1t other variety of Spaniels | TRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
B U ce K H O R N K E N N E L S Phote of Double Ch for hunting, exhibition, field er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
ied ieaaee’ i. dogg trials or breeding purposes, | coated, rattail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
Willows, Calif. 46-4. A. A. E. K.C. canrelyonreceivinggenuine | trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-+tf 


d dh t tr 
ES Tne weal eee ee om POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 


AIREDAL - “4 - 

IRISH TERRIERS Kennel of English Springers are the oldest, purest Girk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett ,Wash. 3-3 
Pups are raised in the Open | 24 largest,in the world. Also pointers andevery var- | HIGH-CLASS fox, wolf, cat, coon hounds, 4 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and iety of setters and retrievers for disposal. Clients few still-trailing coon and varmint dogs Ste- 
Game kind. The hunting in- would do well to write to above owner, trainer and phens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 4:2 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. eer 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale | MALE LEWELLYNS—Bred in chicken coun- 

at all times try from working parents; none better. Want SEND FOR DOG BOOK 

Guarantee, Breeding, Safe | good field glass, Savage rifle, Irish spaniel and FRE 
Delivery and Satisfaction. | radio. B. V. Weber, Eclipse, Neb. 5-1t Thi ates, ii . a 
FOR SALE—Two male and five female setter | BONITA GIRL—A field-trial winner, has a meme Gudiia. ae ak ee Oe a 

pups, whelped Feb. 14; out of registered fine litter of pups. Price right. None better symtoms, and treatment ofall Diseases of dogs. 
dam, she by Glad Hawk ex Merridean sire; | in English setters. All papers. M. C. Ware, Send 25c for bar RIGHT-O DOG SOAP and we 
first-class shooting dog. Males, $25; females | Twin Falls, Idaho. 5-1t will send book FREE. 
$20. J. R. Finney, Parks, Neb. 5-1t FOR SALE—German, Police pups, pedigreed, WRIGHT MEG. CO. 
Some = up. Pi : . Helmer, Cone Dept. T - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

MEN! 


' rgeant’s A MEDICINE FOR s 
It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- (Keep Your Dog Well Pc cn Pills EVERY SLMENT 


faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can rely upon. We are are = tonic for weak, me J ailing dogsand puppies. They always 
offering this kind, on 10 days trial. build the do Crete ae emg 9 60 cents at dealers’ or from us by 


Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds 


tog Wolf -_ Coyote Hounds Rab- geant’ 8 Dog Ae erent Standard 40 Years. 

bit Hounds, Choice Puppies, also high Polk Miller's famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 
class Pointers and Setters, FREE DOG BOOK feedingand training, also > pedigree blank, ailment 
Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Ill, chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 
olk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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DELCREO| 


U.S. 
Pat. Office 





DOG REMEDIES 


The DELCREO DOG REMEDIES are used 
and recommended by the leading breeders 
and fanciers. 

If you cannot obtain them from your dealer 
or druggist we will send them to you post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

Delcreo 

For Distemper, Black - 4 oz. $1.50 

tongue, Pneumonia,Colds, 160z. 5.75 

Diarrhoea, etc. 

Soluble Sulphur Compound 

For er of the Ear, 

Eczema, Rheumatism, and 

all Blood Disorders 4 oz. 1.00 
Soluble Sulphur Capsules 


A convenient form of the 


Sulphur Compound Box 1.00 
Solable Bath Sulphur 

For Fleas, Mange,Eczema 4 oz. 1.00 

and all skin Diseases 16 oz. 3.00 
Soluble Sulphur Ointment 

For Mange, Wounds, 1oz.  .50 

Burns, Cuts, Sores, etc. 4oz. 1.50 
Sulfminol 

For General and Chronic 

Constipation 16 oz. 1.50 


Delcreo Dog Soap 
A pure mathe antiseptic 
soap 4o0z.cake .25 


Send for free 40- 4 og 
“How to Care for. Your Do Dog in Health and 


THE DELSON vn CO., Inc 
Dept.I 42 PennSt, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 























COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and America hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
= females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels aes 
olo. -t 


Wop BA Ore 
BOOK 
82 page book—how tokeep 
re dog well; howto care for 
im when sick. Result of 85 
ae experience with every 
nown disease of animals. 
Worth its weight in gold to any 
owner of a dog. 
Write for it today. I send this 
valuable book FREE. Yours for 
a postcard. Write to Dept.6805 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


129 West 24th St. New York 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Proprietors Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine 











BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 
,.of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 


Hounds & Hunting,Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. _1-tf 


he 3 THE DOG 
reMeDiEs SAVE 

Worn EX 55c: Distemperine $1: Dog Tonic 55c: Mangine 67c: Fits 
Cure 6c: Breeding Tonic 69c: Scent Restorer 77c: Canker Cure 49c: 

Cough Nolieal 83c: Dog-Tone Jr., System Cleanser 45c: Worm- 
Ex f f r litter of pups 1-4 weeks old $1.35: Running Fits treatment 

35: Order direct. Consultation and circular free. 
Burwyn Remedies. A. D. Burhans, Prop. Box 13. Waterloo, Ia 





FOR SALE—Trained and untrained hounds, 
_trom mountain section, North Arkansas. - 
dress Noah _King, Calico, _Ark. 2t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. A 
hundred to pick from. Guaranteed as 
represented, 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2319 Forest St., DENVER, COLO. 














Mardevatedbes te Ht, 
DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear , Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 
illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 














IRISH SETTERS—Whelped Jan. 14; grand- 
sires imported. Aran Kennels, Macdonald Col- 
lege P. O. Quebec, Can. 5-1t 








“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


and Airedales 

**‘Character plus appearance” 
You can pay more but youcan’t 

et a better dog. 

olice Pups,....... ...- $65 C.0.D. 
Airedale Pups.... .......8265 C.0.D. 
UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 





\y lly: ae 


New Brunswick, 














East Ave., New Jersey 
Arms 
NEW MODEL 


“SPRING -SCOPE” TELESCOPE 


SIGHT 
Larger Field With 
Clearer Vision 


This sight gives a mag- 
nification of 3 dia- 
meters. plus. Can be 
used with any peep- 
sight, using disc, at- 
tached tothe receiver, 
bolt ortang, Doesnot 
require any alteration 
to the rifle. “Spring- 
scope”’ furnished, on 
order, for any rifle. Enclose 2-cent stamp for 
descriptive circular. 


SPORTSMAN’S ACCESSORY CO. 
624 East 57th North, PORTLAND, ORE. 




















9 MM. LUGER, barrels 4 inches long, only 

$3.50. Replace your .30-caliber barrel with 
one of these and you have a 9 mm. Luger. Mech- 
anism handles either cartridges. Stockbridge 
Sporting Goods Co., Stockbridge, Conn. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.30 Newton, perfect condition; $35. 

No trades. John Barron, Glasford, Ill. 51-t 
REMINGTON .22 automatic rifle, 1,000 cart- 

ridges, Lyman sight, $25 Savage .22 high- 
power, 200 cartridges, Lyman windage rear 
sight, $25. Both with redwood case. Farmers’ 
Nat’l Bank, Hollis Okla. 5-1t 


.45-CAL. Colt automatic, holster and belt, good 
condition, $20. Box 637, Casper, Wyo. 5-1t 


GOVERNMENT MODEL, .45 Colts automatic, 

50 cartridges, $20; .280 Ross, $45; both in 
factory condition; never used. H. F. Weiss, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Three brand-new Savage N. R. A. 
bolt-action repeating rifles, 25-in barrel, Wind- 
age peep rear sights, .22 long rifle, each $20; 
Winchester 1894 .30-30 repeater, fine, new belt, 
box cartridges, case; big bargain, $25. Win- 
chester lever action 10-gauge, full choke, fine. 
; 100 heavy-loaded Arrows, $45. N. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 5-1t 


.30-06 Sauer Mauser Rifles 
ALSO — SAUER SHOTGUNS 
ircular on Request 


BAKER & KIMBALL INC., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass, 


WILL TRADE Savage .230-3000 bolt-action 

rifle, like new, for Mannlicher-Schoenauer, 
6 or 8 mm. Pre-war made R. H. Schaf, Athel- 
stane, Wis. 5-1t 


WANT—.30-’06 Mauser or Springfield, best of 

condition; 8X binoculars, air bed, fishing 
tackle and camp équipment in exchange for 
taxidermy; specimens mounted or unmounted. 
Summer address, O. R. Gilbert, 5952 West Lake 
street, Chicago, II. 5-1t 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE OWNERS, attention. 

My hand-made sporting stocks are guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Engraving, fine scheckering, 
rebrowning and model work. 18 years’ experience 
J. V. Spittler, 410 Turner St., Utica, N. Y. 5-1t 









































CLASS FEO AoE <i) NG 


mt ull qi 4 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER!? 
Whiseet Ge Tx 


hetieatlle setlont uns 2) inaveloadben wl valtraltins 











7.6m» & Imm. 
- Mail us your Luger ae 29mm Catalogue 
=: 


for equipping it with any of the ten Cents 
above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holstet-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V. Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. Pacific Arms Corp.,San Franelsco, U.S.A, 





RELOADING TOOLS—.30-30, .32 special, 

45-70, .40-65, never used, perfect, $3.75 set; 
Remington model 2A _ .22 repeater, almost new, 
perfect, $13.50; Remington .380 automatic pis- 
tol, extra magazine, almost new, perfect, $14. 
Send money order. Want .30 U. S. short-range 
Winchester tools. Harry McGinley, Box 387, 





Houlton, Me. 5-1t 
SEND STAMP for firearm, binocular bargains. 
Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 5-1t 





REMINGTON .30-30 automatic, $30; Win- 
chester .20-ga., $36; Colts .22 automatic, $17. 
Two revolvers. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 5-1t 
16-GAUGE automatic shotgun, light weight, new 
not second-hand. Price, $100. Box 80, Out- 
door Life. 5-1t 


NEW AUTOMATIC PISTOLS—.30 Luger 

$16; .25 or .32 Mauser, $10; .25 or .32 Sauer, 
$10; .25 Ortgies, $8.25; .382 Ortgies, $8.75; 
.380 Ortgies, $10; Mauser or Ortgies maga- 
zines, $1.26 Stockbridge Sporting Goods Co., 
Stockbridge, Mass. 5-1t 


RIFLE BARRELS 


For match shooting or sporting in high or low power calibers. 

Barrels re-cut to larger calibers, shotgun boring, re-lining, 

gunsmithing. We use our own patented method of rifling, 

insuring a uniform and accurate shooting barrel. 

“For Better Scores Shoot a Hart-Andrews Barrel”’ 
THE HART-ANDREWS GUN CO. 

1289 EAST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Luger game-getter, 

Remington automatic shotgun, King folding 
boat. Want railroad watch, umbrella tent, bi- 
noculars. W. F. Winton, Corvallis, Ore. 5-1t 
SALE—.351 Winchester auto., .45-70_ light- 

weight Winchester, nickel steel; Gem of .38 
S. A. target, 434 bbl., new like. Hubert Halli- 
well, Shroon n_ Lake, N. Y. 5-1t 
BARGAIN—.401 auto-loading, take-down, 1910 

model Winchester rifle, new, perfect condi- 
tion, $35. Box 90, Outdoor Life. 5-1t 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson revolver (1908 
model) with encased ejector rod; caliber .38-40 
or .44 spl. John F. Anderson, Midas, Nev. 5-1t 


WANTED—Small-bore, light-weight, muzzle- 
ete rifle. Stewart, 39 First St, Troy, 
5-1t 

MILITARY .38 automatic Colts, almost new, 
$25 money order. Anson Culbertson, Harbor, 
re. 5-1t 
IMPORTED AUTOMATICS—Walthers, $10; 
Dreyse, $10; Lugers, $15.50. Chester Brid- 
well, Box 616, East Akron, Ohio. 5-1t 


TWENTY-ONE BOXES of .256 Newton Cart- 

ridges, $1.25 per box; 1,300 .256 Newton 
bullets, $1.50 per 100. Both cartridges and 
bullets factory made, in original boxes. Box 
75, Outdoor Life. 5-1t 
.250 SAVAGE, bolt action, with Marbles re- 

ceiver sight; perfect condition, $42.50. “Mac,” 
1806 Sheldon, Colorado Springs, Colo 5-1t 


ROSS rifle, made safe; hammer cannot be re- 

leased until bolt is fully closed and locked; 
improvement is absolutely positive and is fully 
guaranteed; trigger pull is not changed; price 
for improvement on .280 Ross is $10; ship rifle 
prepaid. J. L. Hoovler, 2019 Delaware Ave., 
Swissvale, Pa. 5-1t 
REAL BARGAINS—For sale: Eight 12A and 

one 12C .22-cal. Remington repeating rifles, 
$17.25 and $24.25 each; one .22 short Win- 
chester, model ’90, $21.25. Insured, prepaid 
parcel post. Brand new goods, guaranteed 


















































factory condition; overstocked. First come, 
first served. Carstensen Hdwe., C urtis, 
Neb. 5-1t 





SPRINGFIELD remodeling, gunsmithing and 
repairs. Italian Walnut Blanks. Owen Yr 


Ty 


Sauquoit, N. Y. 1-t 





51 0 SOUTH MAIN 









The New 16 Ga. Automatic for $85.00 


Fine Checkered, Walnut Stock and Forearm. 
;- Folder. 


J. W. MEGEE, Sporting Goods 


HERE IT IS, 
BOYS! 


Write’for Description’and 


TULSA, OKLA. 








— 
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wf 
Antique Guns 








SEE YOUR GUN BEFORE BUYING 


We will ship guns subject to your 
examination 


NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGER} 


as mar Na mM 


Automatic .30 Cal. 


WITH 
EXTRA 
MAGAZINE 


a 


Ba 
yy NY 


$10.50 


These guns are absolutely 

guaranteed to be brand new, 

genuine Lugers and Mausers, 

not reclaimed; uses either” 

American or foreign ammu- { 

nition; each gun is in fac- 

tory box, with instruction book and facory 
test target. 


New Ortgies Auto., . 


.82-c 

CARTRIDGES (Pec 100) 

bee ge oo RR a ere re 
.80 Luger 3.00 
Luger Holsters—made special for Lugers 2.00 
Mauser Holsters $1.50 
.22 Winchester Rifle, Model 1906, shoots 
all three sizes; regular price, $21.50, our 
price $1 7.50 
.22 Winchester, Model 1890, any size; 


; regu- 
lar price $24.50, our price...............$ 


19.50 


All above guns are new and original factory 

boxes and will be shipped to you C. 

subject to your examination. No Catalog. 
MAX COOK 

1653 Larimer St., DENVER, COLO. 











REFINISH 
blueing, 
finishing, 
kersburg, 
BLUEING solution for firearms; a 
preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee do the work in twenty nce: 
no special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, ‘“‘Amateur 
Gunsmithing’; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. - 
RE BLUEING PROCESS—Governme 
large manufacturers. Stay 10 
Clevelar ‘d's Gun Shop, 205 So. 7th St., 
apolis, Minn. 
GUN STOCK 
ce 


your guns; 
re-browning, 
etc., $1 postpaid. 
lowa. 


removing rust, 
Earl Warring, Par- 


scientific 


to io 


nt’s 
years; 


ney, $2; 
0, $2.50 
Isabella St., 


BLANKS—Plain, $1; far 
$4. Military stocks, $7.5 
Harner, 117 

Ohi 


North 
10. 

-New and _ second hand; 
nauer, Mausers, Newtons, 
other kinds; the at the right price. 
Buy, and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
SEL L. ond — lot Hollifield target practice rifle 
ror utt complete; retail value : postpaid 
$1 50: government circular $ ‘eae 2 


rifle racks $5. 
Pierce, Nitro, W. Va. 


USED government holsters, .45 auto., 
38 revolver, 50c, $4 per dozen; No. 
and Remi ington primers, $1.80 per 1,000; circular 
rifle racks, 45 Cc olt revolvers, ammunition 
fine, $3 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. T. 
Pierce, Nitro, W. Va. 4-tf 
FINE KRAG SPORTER, 
for Winchester A-5 telescope. 
hamer, Greenwood, Wis. 
DOUBLE-BARREL, muzzle- loading shotgun ; 
W. Greener on lock, William Greener, maker, 
London; “Stub Damascus’? stamped on rib: 
in excellent condition. First money order for 
$12.50 takes it. W. D. Humphrey, 107 East 
Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 5-1 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
ehines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
WANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 651 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


tancy, 
$h. As 


and . 
rfield 


Sprin 
GUNS 


Schoe 


Mannlicher- 
Lugers and all 
right goods 


$7 
45 and 
9 U. S. 
$5: 


$27.50, 


Thomas Shel- 
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| Carolina. 
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full instructions for re- | 
stock | 


5-1t | 


Minne- 
4-tf | 


or exchange } 
| them for you. 
o- -1t | 


| time 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 

guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk- 
| horn, Wis. 4-2t 


1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, curios; just out; 
4c stamps. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 5-1t 











| A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 

any kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 

22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $60 and Up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 


Birds and Animals| 




















Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CH4MPIONS 
‘*Borestone Loami”’ International Champion 
‘*Borestone Reid’’ Grand S Onan Montreal 

**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand C " 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 











701 Drexel Bidg., Phila , Pa. 








MINK BOOKLET—Complete information for 
raising mink. 75c post paid. Will book orders 
for young minks. W. B. Lamb, Skyland, a 
ot 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 





Capital unnecessary, $5 | 
or more monthly will give | 


you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of un- 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 


CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail; ruffied, sharp-tailed 
binnoted and blue grouse, and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver black for bulletin mailed 
free upon ieee J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
nalla, Mich 5-1t 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem., Raisedinone month. We ship every 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 22 years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 
it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAEB CO., 
429 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS- 


SALE—Best-grade silver foxes, gt 
easy terms. William Bailey, 





guaran- 
teed ; Benzoniz a, 
Mich. 5-1t 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis 
FOR SALE—A few fine tame 1923 pups from 
the finest blood of silver foxes; can ranch 
E. Buyck, North River, ars 
-1t 


AN UNUSUAL 


FOR 

















7 


to raise Silver Foxes 
Have you a place 
and some capital? 
Write giving full 
particulars. 
Pioneer Silver-Black 





OPPORTUNITY | 





Fox Farms, Box 243, 


COS S IRE AGWERnSiNG] 
PHEASANT EGGS _| 


I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck, 
Chinese Ring Neck, Mongolian, Golden, 
Lady Amherst and Silver; all guaranteed to 
be from strong, pure bred, non-related birds, 
Full instructions with shipment, how to set 
eggs and raise young successfully. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, I! 


RINGNECK pheasant eggs, $3.50 dozen. Wm. 
Rockel, R Qe, Springfield, Ohio. _43t 




















RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS 


Twenty-five cents each. 


BABY CHIC RING-NECK PHEASANTS 


$1.00 each. Live arrival guaranteed. 


YOUNG RING-NECK COCK BIRDS 
$3.00 each. Young hens, $4.00 each. 


DR. FRANK KFNT 


BOX. 428 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














SILVERBLACK FOXES, $300. Time pay- 
ments; airedale ps from five champions, 
Guaranteed Worm Expellor oe. is Schu- 
macher, Lockland, Ohio. 5- 





oung * 
females) hatched spring Ai 
1922 $14.00 * 


GEORGE W. MEANS 








Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











RAISING SILVER BLACK FOXES 
A VERY PROFITABLE BUSINESS — 


We will have a few pair of our Pedigreed and Re y 

Alaskan Strain 1923 Puppies for sale this spr 

beautiful animals are direct descendants of a str 

that have proven their prolificness and abi ity to breed 

to color for over Fifteen Years! Mr. Prospective For 

Rancher, you cannot afford to start with any o than 

The Very Best Stock Obtainable. You should, therefore, 

send for our various sales plans Today. 
MILWAUKEE SILVER BLACK FOX CO. 

208 Wells Bidg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





RAISE SILVER FOXES 
I pay $300 to $900 per 
pair for foxes raise’ 
from my stock. Thre: 
plans of purchase. $4.00 
per month will start you 
and I buy all you raise, 

R. A. TRAIL 
TROY, MISSOURI | 


/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Flemish Giants 
Gee Eaorire. ee ustion 
Biv facdeorrhers FRO E Et 
Brame a **COMMON —_ RAB 
loadin, small Vail For 10,centa, (creas 
Dutdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 0-€. BLUG., KANSAS Ci, Hb 


Books and Magazines 
agemen, = oe 


AUTOMOBILE ©: ®: 


today for free copy of America’s most por 
motor magazine. Contains helpful articles 09 
overhauling, repairing, ignition, carburetors, 
batteries. etc 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























owners, £4 ar” 
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Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
roduced one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
ya 5 pao en His description of the great gun fight 

that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 

thrilling a tale as has ever been told 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 

J.B GILLETT 


| Marfa Texas 

















THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,55 a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


se Fishing Tackle 


25¢5) 


uw 2 
FISHERMAN’S 33 
CALENDAR 


O. F. CALENDAR || 
Box 1530 High Sta. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


FISHING TACKLE, fly tying and rod making 
materials; flies a specialty. Catalog free. T 
Willmarth, Roosevelt, 5-3t 





























0. W. SMITH’S “MARIGOLD” FLIES 


By special arrangement, Iam permitted to offer 
Mr. Smith’s “‘Yellow Jacket Marigold’’ and his 
“Royal Marigold’”’ dry flies, as described by him 
in Outdoor Life for April. 

Dressed on No. 10, 12, and 14 Pennell T. D. E. 
Sproat hooks $3.00 per dozen. 


Trout and Bass Fjies Tied to Order 
DR. M. E. HOAG, WAPELLO, IOWA 

















i HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 





—> py oe 


ormenen TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM !S UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 








A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
Sollowing the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. ffin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
is hard mouthed, 

is unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault 6 speedily and thoroughly, Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
issive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
x-spun theories, based on practical experience 
ighout. A large Volume of pastime Treading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; | a of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. ent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


CAMPING in COMFORT 
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BASS BUGS—Hand- ae of best material on 
best hooks; standard patterns. Assortment of 
three bugs and leader for $1. I£ not satisfied 
will return money. Frank Stewart, Searcy, 
rk. 5-1t 
FISHERMEN, ATTENTION—Fly rods, re- 
wrapped and repaired. Hand-made flies; every- 
thing guaranteed. Send for prices. Dan Davis, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—South Bend level winding reel, 
brand new, $15. E. Faunce, 4102 May- 
field Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 5-1t 


Live Baits 


FISHERMEN—Live bait, alive and lively, for 

fresh and salt water fishing; particulars mailed 
on request. American Bait Co., 10 South 5th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4-4t 


Homesteads and Lands 


FOR SALE—Large hunting preserve; bear, 

deer, turkey and trout aplenty. Best state in 
union. Good buildings. Write for ae. 
Joseph Buchanan, Lewiston, Pa. 



































r 
John A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. cs.) 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 191L 


Every phase of the camping game from A te 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
Utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 


60c postpaid 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colo. 





To STOP WORKING 


And have an annual income totake care of all your needs, is 
easily attainable if you put your spare dollars working where the 
| security is absolute, and where they will grow fast, Let us tell 
you Where, When and How. Itis all in our new book, 
the Avocado and the development of Avocado Park 
Groves, that tells of the most wonderfully profitable business 
under the flag, and every statement is Proved and endorsed by 

e solid business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocadogroves 
near Miami have been bringing their owners more than the orig- 
inal investment every year for years. That is, over One 
Hundred Per Cent. This statement is true. The Boo 
is Free, a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let 
us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will 
come back to you year after year. 

SQUARE DEAL L. & D. co. 
1120-OL FLAGLER ST.. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY— 5 acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, - 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


— CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Temagami 
Ontario, Canada 











The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with every 
comfort in the heart of four miilion acres virgin forest— 1602 
lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Ex- 


cellent table Write for booklets. 
MISS B.ORR, 250 WRIGHT AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 


GUIDES AND PACKERS for big game, camp- 

ing and fishing parties. Spend your vacation 
in the Rocky Mountains. Trips thru Sun 
River, Flathead and Salmon Lake country; also 
thru mountains to Glacier Park. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. White & Nixon, Augusta, Mont. 5-2t 


ABERDEEN VILLA 


An exclusive place way up in the Siskiyous of Southern 
Oregon, where you can fish and hunt to your hearts content, 
sleep and eat_as you please. Lake and stream fishing, 
Grouse and Quail hunting in season, Deer season two 
months and plenty of them. (This is not a large over- 
crowded resort.) But an unique mountain Lodge, with 
wy of game for all. Reg. guide. Located nine miles 
rom Oregon's Famous Caves. Write for reservations. 


KERBY, OREGON 























MOOSE, caribou, goat and grizzly hunting in 

British Columbia ; also spring bear hunting. | 
For information write Thompson Bros., Barker- 
ville, British Columbia. 11-6t 


JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY 
WYOMING 


Splendid opening for a limited number of guests 
on a private ranch during the summer months. 
All advantages of outdoor life in a delightful 
mountain climate. Beautiful location. For 
particulars write, 


T. G. HUFF KELLY, WYO. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS—Hunt mountain 

sheep, mountain goat, mule-deer and moose. 
First-class pack outfit, good saddle horses. For 
terms apply A Kilgour, Three Hills, Alberta, 
Can. 5-6t 


























| | Fishing in front of the Camp. 
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Fishing— MONTANA— Kunting 


A pack trip in the remotest places of the Mont- 
ana Rockies. Bear in Spring. Magnificent trout 
fishing. Elk and deerin season. Firstclass pack 
outfit, horses and camp equipment. 


JOE MURPHY, Guide and Packer 
OVANDO, MONTANA 


A REAL VACATION 


in the Uinta Mountains, Wyoming. Pack and 
saddle horse trips in Southwestern Wyoming 
and Northeastern Utah the finest mountain 
rangein America. Elevation 7,000 to 13,000 ft. 
Fishing and shooting. A real cow outfit handled 
by experienced guides and hunters, in the Jim 
Bridger Country. Write for particulars. 


ARTHUR & CASTO, FORT BRIDGER, WYO. 














Hunters—ALASKA—Tourists 


We are prepared to furnish complete outfit and 
show you the game; moose, bear, sheep or 
goat. Comfortable Camps, experienced guides, 
magnificient scenery. 


THE TAKU RIVER CO. 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Home of the GRIZZLY 


The greatest game animalin America;still 
plentiful in Caribou District of B. C. 
Arranging now for Spring hunts, May Ist 
to June 30th. New territory, plenty of 
action; finest hunting and fishing in Can- 
ada. We are guides and complete out- 
fitters, and can supply the best of ref- 
erences. If interested write, 


E. S. KNIGHT, Limited. 














ASHCROFT, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








SPEND YOUR VACATION ON A 
JACKSON’S HOLE RANCH 


Enjoy a few weeks this summer on an isolated ranch in 
the most picturesque mountain region inthe U.S. Ex- 
cellent trout fishing and horseback riding. Individual log 
cabins. Accommodations limited to 15 persons. South of 
Yellowstone Park and near beautiful Hoback Canyon. 
Bear hunting in spring. , Moose, Deer and Sheep 
hunting in fall. Parties outhttedand guided. Our location 
in very heart of big game country. 
FALL RIVER RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON COUNTY, WYOMING 


CANOE TRIPS 


Now booking 10-day canoe Ay Superior National Forest, 
Quetico loans Park Border country; 4 persons. 
Rates $6 per day, } aoxrthew guide and helper. Most com- 
ere mph no extras; everything right; best fishing; 

otograph big game in native haunts; secure reservations now. 
eo parties and langer trips. Also planning Hudson Bay 
trip, would like to hear from young men interested before July. 


$200—50 days. 

BARNEY MERKEL 
Burrteide Lake ELY, MINN. 
FISHING HUNTING VACATION 
MAYNARD’S CAMPS (THE FIRS) 
ROCKWOOD, Kineo Station, MAINE 


A camp in the Maine woods, not a hotel Moose River is claimed 
to be one of the best Salmon waters East of the Mississippi 
In season, deer, partridge, fox 

















and bear. 20 minutes by launch from the famous Mt Kineo 
House, where tennis and golf can be had Generous table and 
comfortable cabins. $28.00 per week; children under five half- 


rate. Send for illustrated booklet 


WALTER H. MAYNARD 
Proprietor 


Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide for all Mexican Big 
Game, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar and Wild Turkey. 


121 N. TYNDALL, 














TUCSON, ARIZONA 











AN IDEAL VACATION RESORT 


RG Ranch, Located in picturesque Laramie 
Peak Country, Southern Wyoming 
Just the place you are looking for—away from 
the city and worries of business to rest, recreate 
and enjoy the many diversions offered by this 
attractive place. Make reservation early. 
For further information address 

DR. F. PATRICK 

ROCK RIVER, WYO. 





BOX 12 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My eee 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 

— and Trout ene in Season. Ly s REA. 
ONABLE —E. Thirty y exp 

were Best of suneeDen, "instadiong waiter "Outdoor fice, 








SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. ; 
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AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement, 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 























Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small, 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads tor rugs. List of supplies on request. 








We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


989 Gates Ave, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY for tanner; fur-dressing busi- 
ness and machinery. J. B. Shinn, 3508 Phin- 
ney, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE 


Fine, large Buffalo Head, $250. Robe, $75. 
Caribou Head, $75. Coyote Man’s Coat, $100. 


JONAS BROS. DENVER, COLO. 


WANTED—Teeth and skulls of wild animals 

for rug work. All kinds of taxidermy work 
done. Specialists on fish, deer and moose. Tan- 
ning and rug work special. High prices paid 
for teeth of bear, lion, lynx cat, coyote, coon, 
fox, badger, etc. Charles O. Reed, 305 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Fairmount, W. Va. 5-1t 


GLASS 
EYE 





























FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





TAXIDERMY business for sale, very reason- 

able. Best stand in North Dakota; fine cli- 
mate. City of 6,000; good reason for selling. 
Particulars, Box 85, Outdoor Life. 5-1t 


Dye Your Own Furs 


Wonderful chemical discovery enables ama- 
teursto dye all kinds of furs, as well as experts. 
Dye and remake old faded and worn tur gar- 
ments. Dye and make up freshly tanned skins. 
Tremendous profits for spare time. Writetoday 
forparticularsaboutthe new Furcraft Fur Dyes, 
NORTHWESTERN FUR COMPANY 
207 Sunderiand Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 


FOR SALE—Bear skin, cougar, cats, all kinds 

of predatory animal skins for mounting bear 
heads and skulls, suitable for beginners in taxi- 
dermy. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 2182 West- 
lake, Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12t 


FOR SALE 


Some especial values in some unmounted Deer Heads. Also 
Elk Heads and Whole Specimens. A fine mounted Buffalo 
Head reasonable price. 
O. R. GILBERT, Broker in ew and Furs 
LANDER, WYOMIN 























TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 
fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Wild Duck Attractions 


ENGLISH CALL duck eggs, from 
hunting stock, $5 for 15, prepaid. Charles 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 5-1t 
GUARANTEED germinable wild-rice seed for 
spring planting. Write Robert Campbell, 
Keane, Ontario. 5-1t 
ENGLISH CALLERS, crossed with wild Mal- 
lards, Exland callers. Eggs, 12, $2.75. a 

t 











trained 








| ENGLISH 
| $1.25. 


| 


| 





WILD DUCK EGGS 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also 
the pure bred small tame variety of English 
Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the cele- 
brated W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety 
— duck respond to their soft, enticing 
call. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 











| comfortably sleeps two people; only a m 


ROW BOATS easily made; 


oo K reel Tel ‘OA Ah it WE joennatys ule tf ap 
COURS SL ELEC AM aS NG 


Ueastenniodbaclecethavaet 
AUTOCAMPERS—New $1,800 = 
touring car, equipped with folding seat 





bed; 
ment 
vater, 
cur- 
Olt 
olver 


to adjust. Steel compartment for food, 
ice, extra oil and fuel; complete with to; 
tains and regular auto equipment, $650. 
FIELD eg to exchange. Want re: 
shooting .22 L. R. and .410 shotgun. 
Frederick, Thief River Falls, 





W. H. 
Minn. 5-lt 
particulars { 





free. 
Weesho-Uco, Detroit, 
Mich. 3-8t 


41-L, Westmarket, 





CALL and Mallard eggs mixed, 
from trained stock, $2 setting. Choice drakes, 


GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Calif. 
3-10t 





Harold Ong, Keokuk, Iowa. 5-1t 
GENUINE English caller drakes, $3; eggs, 
per setting, $3. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Cold- 
water, Mich. 5-1 


t | perba Co., Pr., 


| TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 


pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Su. 
Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 





MORE WILD DUCKS will come to your waters | 
next fall if you plant wild celery, wild rice, | 
Write for plant- | 


foods they love. Now ready. 
ing advice. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Miscellaneous 


Those Who Were Disappointed Last Year 


can get a sample dozen Silver Lake Special 

Trout Flies (assorted sizes and patterns only) 

for $1.00. 

Western Special Leaders catch fish where 

others fail—blend with natural growth. Sample 
Trout Size 25c; Bass 30c. 


SPORTING GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 
420 N. Pasadena Ave. PASADENA, CAL. 


B 258, 
5-1 











Have silk body—worth much more. 








t | SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., 


| Chas. 
| BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; 


| Broadway, N. Y. 
| FOR your cabin, den or living room; 4 repro- 


| win; “The West,” 11x15, $1. 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 

from any lake or river; write for particulars, 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 5-tf 
$1; 
5c. 
Ozona, Fila. 6-tf 





illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 
B. Lungren, 





travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
11- 1-6t 





ductions in color, famous paintings by Good- 
Cleveland’s Gun 
Shop, Minneapolis. 4-tt 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; half- 

dollar size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo.  5-tf 











MEXICAN products and curios, raw furs, 
Texas steer horns, fox horn, deer antlers, 
Mexican resurrection plants, etc Stamp for 
price list. Hilario Cavazos & Bro., 
exas. 5-1t 
FINE binocular, 10-power, $25. G. Walker, 
Box 683, Cincinnati, Ohio. 5-1t 


GOOD shotguns taken 
lenses, binoculars and telescopes; describe 
what you have; for cash only. Emil Busch 
8-power, 40 mm. field glasses, slightly used in 
the German army; while they last, $12.50, sent 
prepaid. 32 Colt revolver, good, $12.50; 45 
Colt automatic, good, $15; Corona typewriter 
taken in trade, very fine, $27.50. National 
Camera Exchange, 29 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. -1t 
BINOCULARS—Genuine Weiss prism, 7X; 
guaranteed perfect and brand new; first, 
$22.50. H. Kantner, Glenside, Pa. 
WALL MAP of United States in 1850, 
5x5 feet. Cherokee Madstone for offers. 
Forney, Union Mills, N 5-1t 
LEAF TOBACCO—Three years old; extra fine 
quality; none better. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Chewing, 5 lbs. $1.75, 
10 lbs. $3; smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. 
Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 5-2t 














size 
H 





Laredo, | 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 


SPORTSMEN—The best decorations for your 
home are photo enlargements from your own 
films of hunting and camping scenes, fish or 
game. Let me make them for you. It’s my 
er M. E. Cowen, Sanatorium, —— 
i“ lt 








in trade on cameras, | 


BEAUTIFUL duck picture in colors, size 16 
y 20, 50c. Bill Ziegler, E. Dedham, a 
“lt 








Your PHOTOGRAPHS| 
our TRANSFORMED © 


Into beautiful, everlasting oil portraits. Done in natural 
colors by an expert colorist. 4x6 to 8x10, $2.00. 
9x11 to 12x 18, — Add 50% to above prices for 
landscapes. Let us enlarge your favorite k negative 
te Oa ler 7212 and color $3.00. ent from 
ints when negative cannot be furnished, $1.00 extra. 
n't confuse this with cheap water coloring. Pack your 
‘os carefully between d. po! remit with 
order. We return, postpaid by registered mail 


THE UNIQUE ART STUDIO 
Room 16, 700 West First St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














NO CATALOGS 


E. H. STEUCK sifeah*s aie 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 





FISHING TACKLE] 


THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 




















pleasant task. 


$2.00 a year. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


earning 











GET THAT 


FREE—by taking subscriptions to OutTpoor LIFE. 
spare time can be used to good advantage in this way—and it’s an easy and 
OUR ONLY REQUIREMENT IS 

that all subscriptions must be new ones, and sold at the full subscription price of 
For every yearly subscription you send us, together with $2.00, we 
will supply $1.00 towards any premium you desire. 
send us 25 new subscriptions at $2.00 each and the gun is yours. If a tent sells 
for $20.00 send us 20 subscriptions and it’s yours. 
is advertised in OutTpoor LireE—or the cash if you prefer. 


Please send me receipt books, blanks, sample copy and full information on 


OUTFIT 


FOR YOUR NEXT HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING OR OUTING TRIP— 


Just a few hours of your 


If a gun retails for $25.00 
You can have anything that 
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Olt, Pekin, Il. 





CCTUTTLE | 
DEVIL BUGS 


Tek 


DEVIL BUG OMELE 


You too can tell many a story about many a big catch— 
if you use Tuttle Devil Bugs. 


Bass Bug ..  60c. , Trout Bug . . 50c. 
Casting Bug. . $1.25 Mice - - @5c. whirtominnow . 40c. 


OUR CATALOG TELLS HOW TO USE THEM 





Irving Cobb 


Bob Davis 


Will H. Dilg 


Length 2 inches over 
ill. No.6 O’Shaughnes- 
sy hooks, Six selected 


colors as follows: 


No. 30 — Irvin Cobb; 
all red with red and 
yellow hackle. 

No. 31—Brann’s Glory; 
all green except body 
feathers mottled in 
black and white. 

No. 32—Wilder’s Fan- 
cy; black body, orange 
tail and brown hackle. 
No. 33 Zane Grey; 


all brown. 


No. 34 — Dilg’s Own; 

white and red hackie. 

No. 35 — Bob Davis; 

all yellow except part 

green in hackle. 

At your dealer’s, moth- 
otected, in crumple 
roof boxes. 


Any 
Color 
i ach 











a a ~ Wilder's Fancy 
a oe 
Now in Trout Size 


AST summer the world of fly- 
casting for bass has swept by 

the record-breaking success of the 
wonder-lure originated and perfect- 
ed by Dr. Wilder and Will H. Dig. 


This novel combination of cork body, 
feather and hackle, imitating the action 
of a wounded minnow, gave a new lur- 
ing principle to the light tackle angler. 
The smashingest strikes—the sportingest 
fighting ever yielded by the waters—that 
was the universal report. The Wilder- 
Dilg lure for bass was a wildfire success. 


Now in answer to insistent demand, ex- 
quisite Heddon craftmanship has pro- 
duced the same principle and design in 
dainty miniature size for trout. 


Indescribably attractive in color, with 
an action unique, compelling, irresistible, 
these tempting masterpieces of effective- 
ness earn a top place in your book of 
essential flies. 


Send for the free booklet and color sheet, illustrating the Wilder-Dilg Feather 
Lures and giving the inventors’ own story of their principle and effectiveness. 
Also for 1923 catalog of bait casting equipment — Rods, Reels, Baits, and 
with beautiful scientific illustrations of game fish in correct colors. 


James Heddon's Sons, 


Dowagiac, ¥} ich. 





Fi ishing 
Tackle 
<= “Heddon Made—We//] Made” 


Wm. Croft © Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can., Sole Canadian Representatives 


In 11 years of Field and Stream Magazine’s Prize Bass Contests Heddon Rods and Heddon Baits have 
outstripped by overwhelming majorities the combined showings of all other makes 
of tackle that can be brought into fair comparison. 





